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THE American Selection^ tho well received and much 
used in schools, has been thought susceptible of improve- 
ment ; the compiler has therefwe made some alterations, 
omitting some pieces which were believed to be less adapt- 
ed to intei^st young mindsf and substituting others, which 
cannot fail to be as entertaining as useful. The present 
edition comprehends a great variety of sentiment, moral- 
ity, history, elocution, anecdote and desciiption ; and it is 
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_^ ^ A8TOR, kCNOX ANO 

DistRicroF CoKNEcrictrTy 88 t\\,obh fonHo^mi^. i 

BE it remembered^ that on the //w^tfff/j ^\\t^'^"T^. ^ 
yt the twenty^eighth year of the Inde/iendence of the United \ 
States of America^ NbAH iPtj^srER^xun, of said District^ es* h 
fpdrey hath de/iosited in tlds Office^ the Title of a Booky the 
right whereof he claims as Author ^ in the words following^ 
viz. ^'An American Selection of Lessons in Rtadhig mid 
Sfieakingj calculated to im/ircve the minds and rrfnc ihv taste 
of youth^^^To winch are firefijoed Rules in Ehcuivm and 
directions for expressing the princifial pamioii^ of tht mind 
^^By Noah Webs^er^ f/UK, Author of Dk^(rtarlijnH on 
th 'English Language^ Collection of Essays and JuigUrve 
ft "urt| % the Prompter ylJfc." In conformity to the Act ^ 
#/ Cbfi^;f*r^j» (f the United States^ entitled an act fjr thi; 
Ihconrag ,vj. --^t ff ff-aming^ By securing the topitfs oj majism 
'/f c^ r/ fr i^iv, ft. ihc authors and proprietors of suck cofiicw^ 
rfii^ tJia rimes ^h ^ein mentioned. 

CHJRLES DENISON, 
'fcrk rf the District of Cormccticut. 

XJ^n?ifCfi^k n^ 

Dl^tvict Clerk's Omcc> IxU. 30, 1^04. 
A true tbpy -^r record, 
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AMERICAN SELECTION. il ^ 

Vat s^eat minds have but Httle admiration^ because fevf 
diings appear TieiEi; to them* « 

It happens to men of learning 9A to ears of com ; thef 
shoot up, and raise their heads high, wtiiie they are emp* 
ty \ but when full and swelled with grain, they begin to 
j&g and drocf)). 

He that i^ truly polite, knovrs how to contradict with 
iiespect, and to pleuse without aduktion ; and is e ,uJly 
remote Irom an insipid oompiaisancc, and a lowfamiiiarity. 

Tiie Juidngs of good men are commonly more publish- 
ed in the world than tlieir good deed* ; and one fault of ft 
deserving man will meet with more rcfiroachtay than all his 
virtuca^ firaiae : Such is tlie force of ill will, and ill nature. 

It i& harder to avoid cetiaurty than to gain affilause ; for 
this may be done by one great or wise action in an age ; 
•but to eaca/ie cenaure^ a man must pass his whole life^ 
without Suying or doing one ill or foolish thing. 

W hei. Dadus offered Alexander ten thousand talents to 
divide Asia equally with him, he answered ; The eaith 
camot bear two Suns, nor Asin two Kings. Parnienio, a 
friend of Alexander's, hearing the great offers that Darius 
had made, said5 Were I Alexander, I wouk! except them. 
So would I, replied Alexander, were I Parmenio. 

An old age unsupported with matter tot* discourse and 
I t&editatbn, is much t* be dreaded. No state can be more 
' destitute than that of him, who, when the delights of sense 
forsake hini^ has no pleasures of the mind. 

Such is the condidon of life, that something is always 
Wanted to happiness. In youth, we have wann hopes> 
Which are soon blasted by rashness and negligence ; uxA 
gJ«at designs, which are defeated by experience. In ap e« 
We have knowledge and prudence, without spirit to exeiv 
or modves to pit>mpt them. We are able to plan schemes 
and regulate measures, but have not time remaining to 
biing them to completion. 

Truth is always consistent with itself, and needs nothing 

to help it out. ft is always near at hand, and sits upon 

Wr lips, and is ready to drop out before we are awa^re : 

I Whereas a tie iii troublesome, and sets a man's mvention 

! 9P \ the rack ; and one trick needs a great muny moi^ 

; ^ '^ke k good« 
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tf thou WDuldest get a fiiendi f lOve him first, and be not 
testy to credit him ; for some men are friends for their 
own occasions^ and will not abide in the day of trouble. 

Forsake not an old friend^ for the njpw is not comparable 
to him ; a new friend is as new wine ; when it is old tliou 
ri^alt drink it with pleasure. 
; A friend cannot be known in prosperity ; and an enemy 
I cannot be hidden in adversity. 

I Admonish thy friend ; it may be he hath not done it ; 
[ and if he hath, that he should do it no more. Admonish 
[ % friend ; it may be he hath not said it ; or if he hath^ 
j that he should speak it not againi Admonish a friend ; for 
many times it is a slander ; and believe not every tale. 
There is one that slippeth in his speech, but not from his 
; heart; and who is he that hath not offended with his 
' tongue ? 

Whoso di^overeth secrets, loseth his credit, and shall 
never find a Mend to liis mind. 

Honor thy father with thy whole heart, and forget not the 
sorrows of thy mother. How canst thou rccompcnce them 
[ Jhe things which they have done for thee ? 

There is notliing of so much worth as a mind well in- 
I etpucted. 

[ The lips of talkers will be telling such things as pertain 
Act unto them ; but the words of such as have imderstand- 
1 feg are weighed in the balance. The heart of fools is in 
' tiieir mouth, but the tongue of the wise is in their heart. 

To labor, and to be contented with what a man hath, is 
asweetlifs. 
Be not confident even in a plain way. 
Be in peace with manif; nevertheless, have but one coun* 
cellor of a thousand. 
Let reason go before every enterprise, and counsel, be- 
: fore every action. 

CHAP. VI. 

THE latter part of a \rise man's life is taken up in cur* 
ing follies, prejudices, and fiaise opinions he had con- 
\ tracted in \X\e former, 

I Censure is a tux a man pays to the public for being em- 
inent. 

; Very few men, properly speaking, live ^ifiresent^ but are 
9^4i^S to Ixve another time, < 
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Party fe the madness of many-^for the ^ain of a J*^a?. 

To endeavor to work upon the vulgs^r with fine sense, is 
fike attempdng to hew blocks of marble with a ra^or. 

SupersUtion is the spleen of the soul. 

He who tells a lie is not sensible how great a t^s|t he \m- 
jdertakes; for he must be forced to invent twenty more to 
maintain that one. 

Some people will never learn a7iy iking ; for tliis reasoii, 
because they understand every tiling too sooiu 

Whilst an author is yet livings we estimate his powers- 
. 1)y the nvorst performance ; when he is deady we rate them 
by his best. 

Men are grateful^ in the same degree that they are re- \ 
sentfiU, 

Young men are subtle arguers ; the cloke of ho^or ^ 
covei's all their faults, as that of passion, all their follies. 

Economy is no disgrace ; it is ht\X.tv living on a tittle^ 
Xh9.n out living a great deal. 

Next to the satisfaction I receive in the firos/ierity of an 
honest man, I am best pleased with the co?ifudon of a raacaL ' ■ 

What is often termed shyness, is nothing more than re- 
fined sense, and an indifference to common observations. 

To endeavor all one's days to fortify our minds with lear- 
ning and philosophy, is to spend so i^uch in armor, that 
one has nothing left to defend. 

" Deference often shrinks apd withers j^mqch upon the ap- 
proach of intVmacy, as tlie sen^tive plant does upon the 
lOiich of one's finger. 

Modesty makes large amends for the pain it gives to 
■iho pet^Diii who pos!5cs3 U, by tlie partialiQr it excites in 
'^cirfavon 

The aifTercnce there h betwixt honor 2Sid honesty se^s 
to be clu cfly in tlie m ^ tzvfi ■ T he honest nm\ doe& that from 
rfif/^/j ^vluch the man r^Fiotior does for the sake of character. 

A liar l^ gins with maUn^ falsehood appear like truth and 
rnd.^ ^m\i mukiiig iruf/i itself appear like falsehood. 

Virtue shouid be con^itlcred as a part of taste ; ^d we-* 
fibould ai mudi amd deceit- or sinister meaning in dis- 
course, ^is 'Afc thould puri*j, bjid language or false grammar^.^ 

Tm high^ ^htimcftr a person supports, the more he 
si \^Tj^(^ regjini hlii .^n?ivf^^f actions. 
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years a^ I lest here twelve thousand liveiw. Perrln list- 
ci»d with attention. What search made you for them ? 
said he* It was not in my power, replied the stranger, to 
xnake any search. I was hurrying to Port I'Orient to em- 
bark fijT the IndicSf for the vessel was ready to sail. 

9, Next znoming Perrin allowed to his guests his house, 
his garden, his cattle and mentioned the produce of his 
fields. ** AH these are your properly," addresdng the gen- 
tieman who: had lost the bag; "the money fell into my 
hands ; I purchased this farrti with it ; tlie farm is yoiu-s. 
The vicar has an instrument which secures your property, 
though i . had died without seeing you.** The stranger 
Yead the instrument with emotion. He looked on Perrin, 
iiUcetta, and the children. 

10. Where am I ? cried he— and what do I hear ? What 
Virtue in people so low ! Have you raiy other land but this 
farm ? No, replied Perrin — but you will h:.ve occasion fur 
a tenant, and I hope you will allow me to remain here.— ^ 
yovir honesty deserves a better recompense, answered the 
aimnger. My success in trade has been great, and I liave 
Jorgot my loss, Yo« are well endtled to this little fortune, 
|keep it as your own. . 

, 11. What man in the world would have acted like Pcr- 
]j4n ? Penift and Lucetta shed tears of affeetion and joy. 
<* My dear children," said he, « kiss the hand of youi ben- 
e&ctpr. Lucetta, this farm now belongs to us, and we can 
BOW enjoy it without an^ety or remorse." Thus was hon- 
esty rewarded} let those who desire the reward, practice 
tj>e virtue. 

CHAP. XI. 
Ckabactsa of a Young Lady. 
1 C* ^^HIA is not a beauty, but iji her presence, beou- 
/* l<J des are cUscontented with themselves. At first »h© 
scarcely s^pears pretty; but the more she is bihdd, tho^ 
more agreeable she appears. She gains when others Jcse, 
■aod what she gains she never loses. She is equalieci by 
none in a sweet €aq>ression of countenance ; and wii I;out 
dazzimg beholdet^ she interests them. 

2. She loves ^ess, and is a good judge of it; despkcs 
finery, but dresses with peculiar grace, mixing a simplicity 
>^ith elegance. Ignorant she is of what colors are in i^sli- 
ion • but knows well what sjuits her complexion. She cor^ 
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I crs her beauties ; but so slightly or rather artfiiUy, as to gl^ 

I play to the imagination. She; prepares hersel f tbr maniig 

* a family of her own, by managing that of her fjither. 

3. Cookery is familiar to her, with the price dnd quality J 
provisions ; and she is a ready accountant. Her cl\it;f viei 

! however, is to serve her mother and lighten her aires. SB 

holds cleanliness and neetness to be indispena:ible in a won ^ 
and that a slattern is disgusting, especially if beiLiitituL 

4. The attention given to externals, does not make ] 
!* overlook her more material duties. Sophia's understand 

is solid without being profound. Her sensibility is too gi 
\ for a perfect equality of temper ; but her sweetness i^ndeii 

* that inequality harniless. A harsh word does not mtike h^ 
^ angry ; but her heart swells, and she retires to dibburdelj 

by weeping. 

5. Recalled by her father and mother, she comes at 4 
instant, wiping her eyes and appearing cheerful. She ai 
fers with patience any wrong done hei ; but is imi^aiicnt 
repair any wrong she- has done, and does it so coi'djulty 
to make it appear meritorious. If she happens to diaobli^ 
a companion, her joy and caresses, when resioi'ed to lay 
shew the burden that lay upon her good heart. 

6. The love of virtue is Sophia's ruling passion* 
loves it, because no other thing is so lovely ; iShc loveal 
because it is the glory of the female sex ; She lovea Itl 

4 the only road to happiness, misery being the sure aue 

f\ ant of a woman without virtue. She loves it, us dear to 

% respectable father and tender mother. These acntin 

inspire her with a degree of enthusiasm, that elevates J 

soul, *»nd subdues every irregular appetite. 

7. Of the absent she never talks but with circumspectifl 
of her female acquaintance especially. She h*js remarlB 
ed, that whut renders women prone to detraLtioti, is talkirt| 
of tlieir own sex ; and that they are more eqmubk with res* 
pLct to the men. Sopliia therefore never talks of modicDi 
but to exTjress the good she knows of them; Of others sitt? 
S^;ly^ nothing, 

8. JfVithout much knowledge of the world, she is atteo* 
live, obliging, and trrac etui in ail she (foes. A gooti dis;^o- 

! sition does much more for her than art does for oU lerh* '^'^ ^ 

t possesses a dct^rce oi' politeness which, void of cere ma 
proceeds fi-oin a dedi^ to please»^ and wiiich cobseque 
nei'er fcdis to please* 
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r CHAP. Xll. 

f MODESTY, OOUBT9 AHD TENDER AFFECTIOK. 

I AGATHOCLES AKD CAUSTA. 

[ *. /^^ALlSTA was young andbeautiiuh endowed with- 
\ ' \y a great share of wit and solid sense. Ag;athocIe8, 
. whose age yciy little exceeded hers, was well matie, biuve,. 
and prudent. He had the good fortune to be introduced at 
r Cali'sta's, where his ^looks, wandering inQifferenlly over a 
1 sumerous circle, soon distinguished and fixed upon her. 
\ % Eut recoverhig from the short ecstac^ occasioned by 
I the first sights he immediately repi"oached himself as be- 
f Jfig: guilty of rudeness to the rest of the company ; a fault 
wmch he had endeavoured to coiTect, by looUug round on 
•ther objects^ Vain attempts I They were attracted by a 
powerful chanuy and turned again towards Calista. He- 
l6hished as well as she, while a sweet emotion, all then un<^ 
ielt, produced a kind of fluttering in his hcai*t, and confu- 
sion in his countenance. 

3. They both became at die same time more timid and' 
more cunoiis. - He was pleased with gazing at Calista^. 
which he could not do without trembling ; whilst Cali^sta, 
f secietljT satisfied with this flattering preference, cast her 
b eyes on him by stealth; They were both under an ap- 
I J>rehension> but especially Calista, of being caught by the 
r* otherin the iact-— and yet caught thfsy wem almost every 
! moment.. 

[ 4. The hour of separation camei which to them ap- 
[ pearedtoo s^uddenr Melancholy were tlie reflections ihey^ 
^ made on the rapidity of timev Imagination, however, cid 
f not permiit them to be entirely absent from each other ; 
^for the image of Calista was deeply engmved on tiie mmd 
r of Agathocles^and Ar> features were strongly inipiessed 
r tn that of Calista^ They both appeared less cheerful the 
f test of the Aiy. A lively sentiment, which tliey did not 
( well comprehend themselves, entirely empioyeti tuei^^- 
^ nunds in spite of every attempt to divert themselves. 
' - Two days passed without seeing one arother agdin ; 
: as tho thk interval of time had been filled up either by 
I bt ness or i^creations^ yet they l>6th notwuhbtaiK-iug^ 
>. . ti srienced a weariness and diaaatatisLction in ttxir nancis, 
- ib vliich they could no way accimnt. But the n^oncm 
^ w ^1 brou|^)it them togeUier again expkdoed it to tbexn ;. 
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The perfect contentment they felt in each fjlhci'*s c<imj 
made them sensible of the real source of llicir nn^bnch^ 

6. Agathocles took more courage that t lay ^ Ho add 
, sed Calista in a most obliging maniicr, tnd had tlie hdprf 

ness to converse, ^vith her for the first time* As yeg_ 
had seen only her outward charms ; but now Jie discov^ 
. ed the beauty of her mind, the intcj^rity of her heaitj ilmj 
dignity of hf^r sentiments, and the deiU , cy i.f her witf 
but what^chartncd him the most, was the o[.nmon l^c cori-^ 
ceived that she did not judge him unworthy of her eaiecDi.J 

7. From this' time he made her frequent vis^h&j in ev^ 
cry one of Ayhieh he discovered some new |jcifei:tion iin 
the fair Caiista. This is the chamctoristic of true Tfier 
it gains by bemg exposed to the eye of a judicious per 
A man of sense will sotxi dislike n^oquet, a foolj or ^ \ 
dy woman.: But if he falls in love with a ^^ oman of 
it, time, far from weakening, will only stren^^nhen aiid sty 
ment his passion. 

8. The fixed inclination of Agathoclf ^ convincei^ 
now, that what he felt for Calista, was love j and tliat i 
most tender nature. This he knew ; but CrtUiitit did i 
yet know it, or at least hs^d not learnt ijt from I is lips. 
is timerous and diffident. A bold suitor i!> nrt the 
lover of the lady whom he addresses : He seeks ibr niq 
Ing but pleasure. 

9. Agathocles at last resolved to open hi"^ heart to-j 
lista ; but he did not do it in the affected hnguage \ 
romantic passion. "Lovely Calista'* said he hsL^eiinoij' 
<'it is not mere esteem that binds me to you? but a moatj 
sionate and tender love. I feel that I cunnot live with 
vou J Can you without liolencc to your^ incUtiuiions, 
sent to make me happy ? I may love you i^hhaut offena 
Ms a tribute due to your merit: But may 1 Hatter my 
ivith the hopes of some small return ?'* 

10. A coquet would have affected to be displeased'^ 
such a declaration. But Calista not only Ihtcjied to 
lover w ithottt inte rviip tin g lum,* but answer e d hini -witlii 
ill-natarc, and gave him leave to hope, • Nordid she 
bis constancy to a tedious tiial ; the happiness for wh 
he dghed was no longer delayed than was neceasaiy to \ 
pare die ceremony. 

IK The marriage settlements were easily regulj 
>twixt tiie parties \ lor interest was out of tlie quest 
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iTh(5 chief i^Uiclc consisted in the mutual exchjir.j^e of 
r hearts, which \vr.^ already fulTiiiCd. What will lie the Irt 

of the new married couple? The happiest, I nuiy veniuie 
' to foretel, that raortals can enjoy upon eartl). 
1^ ^J2. No pltJi'sures arc comp'\rable to tl«se that aHert 
f\\^ heart, and there are none, as I have observed bef jt . 

thatafTecf it with such exfjuisite delight, as lo\in'^ and b.' 
ing loved. 'To this tender union ^e can never apply tlir 
Vorfs of Democritus, that the pleaaure of iovf is tut a 
r^rt epiitpsy^ He meant without donU mtTe sensual 

pleasure, which has so littlp in it of the nature of ]o\ e: 
jthata man may«njoy it witliout loving, and love wit';cii1 

£ l^. Tij' y \uil be constant in their love. This I dare rd- 
^"^ *^) predict ; iiud I know the reason. Their affection i^ 
' jUTuk'c! on the dazzling chai'ms of beauty; they are 
uu^lUhe fiicnds of viitxie; they love each other on thh 
acount. They will therefore, continue to love as long a^ 
thoy Lac viytuous — ^.uid their union itself is a piedj';e of 
eir pc!^e\xnLncc — fomothinj^ so much secures oai con* 
l^ance in the paths of virtue, as to have perpetually b^- 
ire our ^yes the ex.unple of a person whom we love. 
U. Noihiii-* b capable of disturbing their happin< -^, 
'titthose disc's tcrs^ind misfortunes from which their I^j. . 
•not shelter them. But supposing such a reverse of fui - 
1 would not the ir fate in this respect be common wiih 
of I lie rest of mankind I Those who have never t.^s*^ 
le picasLvres of love, ard'not exempt from the like cji- 
and the lovir is at least a gainer in regard to tlics 
w I lie h constitute no small part of the happiiu?.^ 

I^Btiiidc&, even love itself will greatly diminish ti- 
nse of their miiif»rtunes. For love has the peculidr proj 
cjf alleviating^ the sufferings of two lond hearts, and k> f 
rendering their pleasures more ex quisit. liy this com^ira- 
^i^kation of di^tre^tf, tiiey seem to divide its weight ; and on 
tl^c contrar)^, by participation, their satisfaction is doubled- 
. ^^» Asa squadron of horse is with greater diflkulty 
bmken thro1>y the enemy, in proportion to its closeness ; 
^0 the happy pair resist the attacks of adversity with so 
invich tl^e more strength and succe:ss,. as they are the mo'^'o 
<^lofiely united. 
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I CHAP. XIII. 

I SOaROW, PIETY, DEVOTION, FILIAL OBEDIENCE- 

I STORY OF LA ROeHE. 

1^ "JY^ORE than forty years ago^ an English philoiJl| 
j xVl_ pber, ithose works have since been read and ucT- 

I mired to" all Europe, resided at a little town in Fnmcc- 

![ Some wappointments in his native country had i^rst diii^ 

J him abroad, and he was afterwards induced to rt^ifl 

j( there, from having found in his retreat, where tiie con in r -^ 

tkms even of nation and language were avoided, a pet it rr 
•j seclusion and retirement highiy favon ble to tJie dcv tlc^pL- 
^l ment of abstract subjectsi in which he excelled all Uie 
f writers of Us time. 

; 2. Perhaps in the structure of sUch a mindj the finer i 

' more delicate sensibilities afe seldom known to h^ve pb 
^ ^ or, if oiiginally implanted there, ^re in a great mca 

extinguished by the exeitions of intense stU'Iy and pro-^ 
' found investigatioiv 
^ J. Hence the idea that philpsopliy and uri fee line 

are united, has become provei'bial, and in comnioi^ 
•guage, the former word is often used to express the lai 
Our philosopher has been censured by some as defic|j 
in warmth and feeling ; but the mildness of his mai 
'^ has been allowed by all ; and it is certain that if he 

. ; not easily melted into compassion, it was, at least«^ 
* ' difficult to awaken his benevolence. 
fej 4. One 'mdrning, while he sat busied in those speeij 

? lions which afterwards astonished the world, iin old fef 
, domestic, who served him for a house-keeper, brought hi 

word, that an elderly gentleman and his daughter hsA 
lived in the village, the preceding evening, on theit*" i 

• to some distant country ; and that the fether had 
J suddenly seized in tlie ni^ht with a daTigero\is disorder 
\ which the people of the inn, where they lodgv^d, feared'' 
ft would prove mortal : 

J 5. l'}>^il she hiad^een ?fent for as having some knowledge 

% tki mcdicin, the village surgeon l)eing then absent ; and 
^ that it ^vas truly piteous to see tlie good pld nu^n^ who 
. seemed not so much affected by hisown disircss, us by 
L that which It caused to his daughter. 

* * 6, Her master laid aside the volume in his hand, and 
broko off the chain of ideas, it had inspired^ Hift nigbt- 

l .-jEowii was exchanged for a coat, and he foUovsed his 
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>^ovetiiant to the sick man's apartment. It \^'as the 
in the little inn Virhere ihcy lay, but a paltry one nor 
standing. Our philosoplier was oI)liLj;cd to stoop a 
entered it. It was floored with eurth, and alx)ve were 
joists not plastered, and hung with cobwebs. 

7. On a flock bed at one end lay the old man whor 
» came to visit; at tl^e foot of it sat his daughter. Sh< 

dressed in a clean white bed gown ; her dark locks ! 
• loosely over it as she bent forward, watching the lar 
*Jt)oks of her father. The philosopher and his h( 
keeper had stood some moments in the room, witliou 
young lady's being sensible of theii* entering it. 

8. Mademoiselle I said the old woman Si last, in i 
tone. She turned and shewed one of the finest faci 
the world. It was touched, not spoiled with sorrow ; 
when she perceived a strajiger, whom the old woman 
introduced to her, a blush at first, and then the gentle 
emonial of native politeness, wliich the afllictibn o 
time tempered, but did not extinguish, crossed it for a 
meht, and changed its expression. It was sweetncs 
however, and our philosoplier felt it strongly. 

9. It was not a time for words ; he offered his servi 
a few sincere ones. « Monsieur lies miserably ill h 
.'said the govemant ; " if he could possibly be removec 
Vhere." « If he could be moved to our house," sai< 
master. He had a spare bed for a friend, and there ^ii 

' ^reat room unoccupied, next to the governant's. I: 
tM>ntrived accordingly. 

10. The scruples of the stranger, who could look 
|»les, though he could not speak them, were overcom 

i f the bashful leiuctance of his daughter g^ve *way to hi 
jl Htf of its use to her father. The sick man was wr 
I in blankets and carried across the street to the E. i 
P gentleman's. The old woman helpedthe daugh i 
f muiie him there. The surgeon, who arrived soon 
f ^Tv'.scribed a little, and nature did much for him 
' wc' k he vrasabie to thank his benefactor. 

IK By that time his host had learned the nanr 
I clu viictcrof his guest. He wasa protcstant and < 
■ m^^^ of Smuerlatid CcxMcd La lioche^ a widower, w! 
f late'y buried his wife, alter a long and lingering 
[ for nvK'cIi trtV^elling had been prescribed; and W2 
I rctuniHighouifc after an uiefTectual jounicy, with J i 
i ^ child; tlie daughter we have mentioned. 
[ C 2- ■ 
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) 12. He was atlevout man, as became his profession.^ 

1 He possessed devotion in all its warmth; but with none" 

tof its asperity; I mean that asperity which n>en, who are 

"called devout, sometimes indulge. The ])h"i!osopherj 

though he felt no devotion, never quarrelled wuh it b 

j others. His govemant joined the old man and his daugh* 

ter in the prayers and thanksgivings which the j- put up on 

\ his recovery; for slie too was a heretic, in the phi-asc of 

,; the village. 

13. The philosopher walked out with his long staff mjd 
his dog, And left them to their prayers and thanksgivings, 
^ *< My master/* said the old woman, "alas 1 he is not a 
< thristidn, but he is the best" of unbelievers," — " Not a 

■ christian !" exclaimed Mademoiselle Xa Miiche^ *^ yet he 
saved my father! Heaven bless him for it; I would he 
! were a christian. 

; 14. « There is a pride in human knowledge » mjr child,** 

^ ; said her father, " which often blinds men to the sublime 
trtiths of revelation ; hence there are oppo^ers of chri^ 
tianity among men of virtuous lives, as well as ainon^ those 
% of (idssiputed and licentious cluu'acters. Nay^ sonietimea I 
j' have known the latter more easily converted to the true 
fcdth than the former ; because the fume of passion is morA 
easily dissipated than tlie mist of folse, theory and delusivfe 
> speculation." <* But this philosopher,'* said his d^inghiei^ 
[ <^a|asi my &ther, he shall be a christian be tore he dies/*, 
4 15. She was interupted by tlie arrival ol their lunA^t 

lord— He took her hand with an air of kindness — she dreW^ 
it away from him in dlence; threw down her c^es to the 
\ ground, arid left the room. " I have been thankini^ GcmJ,"^ 
said the good La Roc/iej f^ for mf recovery'* '* That la 
riijht,'* replied his landlord. " I shotdd not wish,** contiiiu- 
ed the old man, hesitatingly, "to think other;\ise; did 1 
not look up vtith gratitude to that Being, I shonid bareif 
be sjvtisfied witii my recovery, as a condiiuittion of lifcj 
wlii cl ij it mciy bci is ' not a real good." 
^ 16." Aks i I niay live to wish I had died ; that you had 

I left me to iWtir^ sir, instead of kindly relieving me (claspiii| 
tl:e phibbophei-'s hand) but wiien I look on tiiis renovatet 
bLiiij^ i£ Uie y'lhoi the Almighty, I feel a f^r diffcmnt sem^ 
ttment My J leart dilates with gratitude ano love to hiiiL 
It is piieparcd for doing his will, not as a duly, but as a 
tileasui e ; ^nd regards every breach of it, not m^h dis^ 
'*atio4i, but with horror.** 
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^7. « You say right my dear sir," replied the philoso- J* 
pher ; <* but you are iiot yet re-estiil>iibijcd enough to talk J 

much ; you must mke cure of your hcaith, and neither 
study nor preach for some time. 1 have been tliiiikin^ 
over a scheme that smick roe to duy, wlien you mentioned \ 
your intended d^arture. I was never in Switzerland ; I 
have a lajreat mind to accompany your daughter and you * 
ifito that country^ I wiil help to take care of you by the U 
road, for as I was your iirst physiam I hold myself respon- 
able for your cure.** 

18. Xfl Roche* 9 eyes glistened lit the proposal ; his \ 
^daughter ivas called and told of it She was equally 
ple^d with her fiithsr ; for tliey really loved their land- 
lord ; not perhaps the less lor his hiiidelity ; at least that 
ch'cumstance mixed a sort of pity with their regard for 
him. Their souls were not of a mould for harsher feel- 
_iDg»i— hatred never dwelt with them. 

19. They travelled by short staijes ; for the philosopher was 
as good as his word, in takin,^ care that the old man should 
iiot be fatigued. The purdes had time to be well acvjiu-int- 
ed with one another, and their fiieiidship was iijcreru-^ed by 
acquaintance. La JHoche found a degree of siijjplicity c-nd 
iendeness in his companion, which is not always annexed 
to the character of a learned or a wise man. 

20. His daughter, who was prepared to be aft aid of him, 
wasequzdly undeceived. Slie found in him nothing of 
that self-impoitance wliich superior parts, or great cuiti- 
*adon of liiem is apt to confer. He talked of every thin^ 
"but pldiosophy and feligion j be seemed to enjoy every 
pleasure aiid amusement of ordinary life, and lo be inter- 
ested in the most common topics of tiiscourj>e.-*-When 
Mb knowledge or learning at any time appeared, it v as 
de&vered witJxtKe utmost pluinness ; and without the least 
show oi dogmatism. 

21. On iSs part he was charmed with the society of the 
good clergyman and his lovely daughter. He iound m 
them tlie guile ss manners of the eariirst times, with die 
Culture and accoropii*iiments of the most relined ones,—* 
Every bet&er feelings warm and vivid; eveiy ungentle 
Oftet repressed or oveirome. He was not addicted to love'; 
but Jie iblt Idmself happy in beii^g the friend of Made- 
moiseile La Hocht ; ana sometimes envie^her father the \ 
IpoasessioiLof suchachildr ^ ; \ 
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! 22. Aficr a journey of eleven days lliey arrived at t^ic 

clwcliinp^ of Ixi Rnche. It was situated m one of those 
Viillies in the Canton of Berne, where nature se«nis to re- 
pose in cjuitt, and has en<51osed her retreat \tith mountains 

-J inaccessible. 

23. A strci»m that spent its fufy in the Lills above, ran 
in front of the house, and a bi*ols.en water fall was s^en 
throragh the woods thut covered its sides. Below, it cir- 
cled round a tufted plaini and formed a little lake in front 
of a village, at the end of which appeared the spire of La 
iiocht^s church, rising above a clump of beeches. 

24. The philosopher enjoyed the beauty of the scene ; 
hwl to liis companions it recalled the memory of a wife 
and parent they had lost. * The old man's sorrow was sil- 
ent ; his daughter sobbed and wept. He;r futher took bef 
hand, kissed it twice, pressed if to his bosoui? threw tip his 
eyes to heaven ; and having wiped off a tear that was just 
about to drop from «ach, began to point out to his guest 
some of the most stiiking objects which the prospect af- 
forded. The philosopher interpreted all this ; and he 
could but slightly censure the creed from which it arose. 

25. They had not been long arrived, when a numbor of 
I.a Koche's parishoneFs who had heard of his fetimi, came 
to the house to see and welcome him: The honest folks 
were auk ward but sincere, in their professions, of fiiend- 

fnhip. Tliey made some attemps U condolence ; it was 
too delicate for thek handlhig ; but La Roche took it in 
good pait. " It has pleased Qod,'* said he ; and they saw 
he had settled the matter with himself. Philosophy could 
liOt have done so much with a thousand wor^s. 

26. Jtwas now evening, and the good peasants were 
about to depart, when a clock was beared to strike seven, ^d 

. the hour was followed by a particular chime. The coun- 
tiy folks, \yho came to welcome their pastor turned theif 
looks towards him at the sound ; he explahicd their mean- 
ing to his guest. "That is the signal/' said he, '^ for our 
evening exercise. This is one of the nights of the week 
in which some of my parislioners are wont to join in it; 
a little rustic saloon ser^^es for the chapel of our fdrailyp 
and such of the good people as are with us ; if you choose 
ratiier to walk out, I will furnish yon with an attendant j or 
here are a few old boolws which may aiVord you some eri-- 
I i tettatnment within.'*' 
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27. "Bf no means," answered the philosopher; «I will 
attend Mademoiselle lit bcr dc\x)tions.'* *<^Slie is ouroi-gan- 
Utj" said La Boche ; " our nei^iiborhood is ihe country of 
musical meclianism, and 1 liavc a small or^ah, fitted up 
&r the purpose of assisting our singing.'* ^ It is to addi- 
tlooal inducement,** replied tlie other, and they walked into 
the itxrni together. 

28. At the end stood the organ mentioned by £a ttoche ; 
before it was a curtain, which his daughter drew aside, and, 
placing herself on a seat within, and drawing the cuit^in 
dose, so as to save her the aukwardness of an txhibitionp 
began a voluntary, solemn and beauiitul in tlie highest de* 
gjce. The philosopher was no musician, hut he was not 
altogether insensible to music. Tliis fastened on his mind 
more stipongly, from its bet^uiies being unexpected. 

29. The solemn prelude introduced .a hymn, in whicl^ 
such of the audience as could sing, immediately joined. 
The ^ords were mostly taken from holy writ ; it spoke the 
p4-dises of God, and his care of good men* Something was 
Jjaid of the. death of the just > cif such as die in the Lord, 
The organ was touched witli a hand less firm-— it paused— 
it ceased— and the robbing of Mademoiselle was heaixi in kft 
fitead. 

SO. Her father gave a sign for stopping thfe psalmody, 
and rose to prayer. He wus discomposed i.t first, and his 
voice faukered as he sjwke ; but Ida heart was in his words, 
and its waimth overcame his embarrassment. He ad- 
dressed a being whoim lie loved, ittid he spoke for those ho 
loved. His parishonei-s caught the ardor of the good old 
man, even the phiiospber felt himself moved, and forgot^ 
ibr a moment, to think why he should not. 

31. La J{oc/ie*s religion was that of sentiment, not theory^ 
and his guest was averse to disputation j their discourse 
didnot therefore lead to quesiipas concerning 'the belief of 
either: yet would tlie Old man sometimes speak of his, 
from the feelings of a heart ijnpressed with its force, and 
wishing to spread the pleasure he enjoyed in it. 

32. llie ideas of his God and his Savior, weresocongen- 
i^' to his mind, that every emotion of it naturally awakened 
them. A philosopher might have called him an enthusi- 
ast ; but il he possessed the fervor of enthusiasts, he was 
guiWess of their bigotiy. ** Our fettlier who ait in .heav- 
en?" might the good old xnan say — ^for he felt it-— and all 
mankind were his brethren. 
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33. « Yon ref,n-ct, mv fiiend," sciid he, to the philosO- 
her, « Avhcn 'ray d.m-htcM- and I talk of the exquisit 
leusure derived from iijusic; you regret your want of 
lusical i>o\;ei-s and musical feelings j it is a departmem 
f soul,*vou say, wliich nature has aliuoct denied you, 
hich from the effects you see it have on others, you are 
ire it must be highly delli^htful. 

3K "Why should not the same thing be said of reh- 
iou? Trust me, I feel it in the same way, an enei-gy, , 
n inspiration, which I would not lose for all tl\6 blesangs 
f sense;, or enjo\-ments of the world ; yet so fur from 
3S8eniijg my lelish of the pleasures of life, tiiatl feel 
; heightens them all. 

35. "The. thought of receiving it from God, ad^s IhQ 
lessing of sentiuient to that of Sensation, in every good 
lung which I possess ; and when calamities overtake tnc, 
nd I have had my share, it confers a dignity on my af- 
iciion, and so lilts me above the world. Man, I Ipow, 
i but a worm, yet methinks I am allied to God !" It wouM 
lave been inhuman in our philosopher to cloud, even with 

doubt, the sunshine of his belief. 

56. His discourse, indeed, was very remote from meta- 
physical disquisition or religious controversy. Of all ineii 

ever knew, his ordinary conversation was the least tinc- 
ured with pedantry, or liable to dissertation. With Lor 
ioche and liis daughter, it was perfectly familiar. 

3r. The country round them, the manners of the village, 
he comparison of both wltii those of England, remarks on ; 
he work of favorite a.utliors, on the sentiments tiiey con- 
eyedi and the passions they excited, with many othev 
opics, in which there was aii c'-iuality, or alteniate advan- 
age, among the speakers, were the subjects, they talked o£ 

38. Their lio\irs too of riding and walking were many, 
n which the philosopher, as a stranger, was shewn the re- 
narkable scenes and curiosities of the country. They 
vould sometimes make Utile expeditions to contemplate, 
n different attitudes, those astonishing mountains, the 
:liffs of which, covered with eternal snows, and sometimes 
shooting into fantastic shapes, form the termination of 
Tiost of the Swiss prospects. 

39. Our philosopher asked many questions, as to theii' 
lateral history and productions. Im Roche observed the 
mWimity of the ideas, which the view of tlicir st\;pendciia 

r- 
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i^iflimits, inaccessible to mprtul foot, wiis cuIcuIaccJ to in- 
spire, which, said he, mitunilly le.xlb the miml to that Be- 
vti^by whom their foundations wei'e l«id. "They uic not 
. seen in Flanders ;*' said Mademoibeile, wilh a si.^ili.— • 
"That is an odd remark," siid the philosopher, sniilin^. 
She blushed,, and he enquired no fallier.* 

40. It was with regret he left a sccieiy in which he found 
^. himself so happy; but he settled %viih La Roche and his 

daughter a plan of correspondence; and they tof)k hhi 
promise, that if evtr he came >vitliin fifty leagues of theii" 
dwelling, he would travel those fifty lenj^ues to visit then>. 

41. About tliree yeai's after, our philosopher was on a 
visit to. Gcii^va,| the promise he made to La Roche and 
his daughter, on his foi-mer visit, was recalled to hii mind 
bythe view of that range of mountains, on a part of whicli 
they had often looked together. 

42* There^ was a reproach too, conveyed along with the- 
ifecoijection, for hi^ haviiig failed to write. to either of theiu 
for seveisal months past. Tho trutli was that bdolence was 
tlie habit most natural to him, from which he was not easily 
rousjed by the claims of correspondence, either of his friends 
pr his enemies ; when tl)e. latter dre>v their pens in contro- 
versy, they were often unansyvered us well as tlie former. 

43. While he was hesitating about a. visit to La Rotney 
which he wi^ied to make, but found the effort rather too 
much for him, he received a letter from the, old man, which 
had bei^n forwarded to him from Paris, where he had 
then fixed his residence. 

44. It contained a gentle copiplaint of the philosopher's 
wa]|Hof piHictuality, but an assurance of continued gratitude 
&rhis foiTXier good. pffices,^ and as a friend whom the, wri- 
ter considered interested in his family, it informed hijn 
of the approaching nuptials, of Mademoiselle Za Rochcy 
with a young man, a relation of her own, and formerly a 
pupil of her father, of the most noble disposition, .and res-~ 
pectable character. 

45.. Attached from their earliest years, they had beea 
I separated by his jojining^ one of the) subsidiary regiments. 

\ * The phiiosophei: was a resident in Fland«rs, and a sceptic, 

[ The reproof of bia infidelity is hiimitablydelicave. In short, thi». 

» whole story is a bjeatifuhsatire on deism, bigfotty, an^ metaphy- 
sical theology while it paints unaifiacted virtue^ bcncvokneex u&d 
piety, id the most .eirgaging manner. 

I . . 
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of the Canton, then in the service of a foreign powej-. In 
this situation he had distiiig^uishsd himself as mucti for 
courage and military skill, as for the other etidowmenia 
wliich he had cultivated at home. The tcnni of liis service 
was now expk^^ and they expected him to feUirn iu 4i few 
weeks, when^ the old man hoped, as he expressed it in liii 
letter, to join their hands and see them hapiTy. 

46. Our philosoper fek himself mterested in ihk event ; 
but l>e was not, perhaps, altogether so happy in the tidings 
of Mademoiselle La Roche* h marriage, as her father sup- 
posed him. Not that he was ever a lover of the kdy ; but 
he tliought her one of the most amiable won i en he had 
seen ; aad there was something in the idea of her being 
another's forever, that struck him, he knew not why, like a 
disappointment. 

47. After some little speculation on the matter, howev- 
er, he could look on it as a thing fitting, if not quite agree- 
able ; and determined on his visit to see his old friend and , 
his daughter happy. 

48. On the last day of his journey, different accidents 
had retarded liis progress ; he wa& benighted before he 
reached the quarter in which La Roche resided. His guide 
however,, was well acquainted with the road, and he found 
himself iii view of the lake, which I have befo;e describedi 
in the nei^hborfiood of La Rochets dwellkjg. 

49. A light gleamed <mi the water, that seemed to pro* 
ceed from the house; it mov^d slowly aleng as he pro- 
ceeded up the side of tht^ lake, and at last he saw it glim- 
mering through tlie trjees, ami stop at some di stance tVom 
the place where he then wasi 

50. He supposed it some piece ef bridal menliThent, and 
pushed on his porse that he might be a spectator of the 
scene; but he wa& a goo^ deal shocked, on approaching the 
spottafeidit to. be 3ie torch of a person clothed in the 
ckess of an attendant on a ftmeral, and accom panic d by 
several others vdio like Uim, seemed to* have been employ- 
cdin the rights of sepulture. 

51. On t£e philosopher's makkig enquiiy who was the 
per'isoM they liad been burymg ? one of them, v. it h an jc* 
cent more, mournful tlian 13 common to their profession* 
answered, 'Hhen you know not Mademoiselle, sir 1 yoU^ 
»ever beheid a lovelier."^* i-a Roche I^ exclaimed he, m 
Keply--*<fala*, it y?as. she indeed!" The i^ppeui-rtjice -o$ 
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; "^'lef and surprise which his countenance assumed, at- 
; tpacted the notice of the peasant with whom he talked. 

• 52. He came up close to the philosophci^— " I perceive 
' yoii are acquamtcd with Mademoiselle La Hochcj* ** Ac- 
' quainedwith her! Indeed I was 1 When, how, where did 

! shiecfie? Where is her father ?"" She died, sir, of tiie heart : 

break, 1 believe ;• the young gentleman to whom she wi s 

; soon to be married, was killed in a duel by a French oHi- 
Ger, his intimate companion, and to whom, before their 

i quarrel, he had often done the greatest favoi-s. 

53. " Her worthy father bears her death, as he has often 
told us a christian should. He is even so composed as to 
be now in his pulpit ready to deliver a few exhortations to 

• his ^-ishoner^ as is the custom with us on such occa- ; 
' sions. Follow me, sir, and you shall hear him." He fol- 

! lowed the man without answering. 

54« The church was dimly lighted, except near the pul- • 
\ pit, where the venerable ^IJa Roche was seated. His peo- 
[ pic were now lifting up their voices to that Being whom 
/their' pastor had taught them ever to bless and revere.— 
' La Roche sat, his figure benduig gently forward, his eyes 
I half closed, Ufted up in silent devotion. A lamp placed 
. near him, tlirew « light strongly on liis head, and marked 
\ the shadowy lines of his age across the paleness of his \ 

'' brow, thinly covered with gr»y hairs. 
1 55, The music ceased— Za Roche sat for a moment^ 
I aiid nature wrung a few tears from him. His people were 
; loud in their grief. The philosopher was not less affected 
i than they. La Roche arose. " Father of mercies^' said 
; he, <^ fiorgive these tears ; assist thy servant to lift up his 
I soul to thee ; to lift to thee the souls of thy people I My 

fiiends it is good so to do ; at all seasons it is good \ but 
^ in the days of our distress, what a priviledge it is I Well 

saith the sacred book, Trust in the Lord ; at ail times 
. trust in Ae Lord. 

56. «^ When evefy other support fails us, when the 
fountains of worldly comfort are dried up, let us then seek 
those living waters which floW from the throne of God. — 
It is only from abelief of the goodness and wisdom of a 
supreme Being that our calamities caa^ borne in a man- 
ner which becomes a man. * 

57. ^ Human wisdom is here of little use; for in pro- 
IWion a^ it be^ows comfortf it represses feeling, without 1 

D i 
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\ i;^4uch we may cease U> be hurt by calamity,^ bjttt we sInB 
;ilso cease to enjoy bappiness, I will not t»4 you be ioaeib. 
«ible» my fiiends ! I cannot. 

5 a. ^\ feel too much myself) and I aaxBol ashamed oi 
my ieelings ; but therefore may I the more willingly be 
heard ; therefore have I prayed God to g^ive ma strength 
to speak to you ; to direct you to him> not with empty 
Avordst but witii these tears : not from speculatioiH but 
from expeiience; that while you see me suffer^ you may 
[; know also my consolation. 

59. ^ You heboid the mourner of his oniy chik^jthe 
laAt earthly stay and blessuig of his declining years 1 such 
a child too I It becomes, not me to speak of her virtues; 
yet it is but graceful to mention them^ because they wew 
exerted towards myself. Not many days ^go you 2tm 
her young-, beautiful, virtuous and iiappy: Ye who are pit- 
rents \*iil judge oi* my affliction now. But I look towards 
him who struck me ; I see the haod of a fath^er amidst 
tlie chastcnings of my God. 

60. ^« Oh 1 coukl I make you feel what it is to pour CMit 
tlie heart when it is pressed down with many sorrows ; to 

^ pour it out with confidence to hmi in whose hands are liSt 
and dtath ; on whose power awaits all that tbe^^s^ ej^ijoyS) 
and in contemplation of whom, disappears all U*at the lad 
c^n inflict I For we are not as those who. dia without 
hope; we know that om* Redeemer jiveth; th;*t we snail 
live with him, witJi our fiieiids, his servants, in that bless- 
ed Lnd wliere sorrow is unknown,, and happiness as end- 
less as it is perfect 

Gl. " Go then, mourn not foi' me ; I have not lost my 
child : But a little while and we shall meet again never tQ 
{ be separated. But ye are also my chUdren- . Would ye 

that i should not grieve without comlbn ? So live as sbe. 
lived ; that when your death shull conic, it may be the 
♦ death of the righteous, i.nd your letter i:iiC like his." 

*/ 62. Such Wcis the exhortation of JLa Jiuchi' ;. hisaudiente 

answered it with tears. The got^d old man liad drieci up 
his at tiie aititr of the Lord ; his countenance had lost its 
sadness, ana assumed the 5j;iov/ of faitli and hope^ 1 he- 
p'tiiosophcr foHowefl liim to his house. 

63. The inspiration of the pu»pit w.as past ; the scenes 
they had last n\6t in, ruslied a^c^/^in om his mind.; La h'jche 
th/w. hU aj'ro^ around hli neck, and watered it with hil^- 
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twure. The other was equally affected ; they .vrent togeth- 
er m silence into the parior, where the evening sei-vicQ 
was wont to be performed. 

64. The curtiiins of the organ was opened ; La Rocke 
started bade at the sight—" Oh my friend," said he, and 
his tears burst forth again. The philosopher had »ow *te- 
o^lected himself ; be stept forward and drew the curtain 
close. The oid man wiped off his tears, and taking his 
friend by tlie hand, **you see my weakness," said he, 

-f^^6» the wealoicss of humanity ; but my comfort is not 
therefcs^ lost." 

65. «I heard you," said the other, « in the pulpit ; t 
rejoiced that such consolation b yours." " It is, ray 
"Mend," said he, ^^ and I trust I shall ever hold it fast. If 
tfeere ar^ any who doubt our faith, let them think of what 
importance religion is to calamity, and forbear to weaken 
its force .; if they cannot restore our happmess, let them 
not take away the solace of oua- affliction." 

6i^. The philosopher's heart was smitten ; and I heard 
him long after confess, that* there were moments, when the 
remembrance overcame him even to weakness; when 
amidst^ the pleasures of philosophical discoveiy and the 
pride of fiterary fame, he called to his mind the venerable 
'figure of the -good La Roche, and wished that he had never 
do^ubted. 



Funeral of General Fraser, kear Saratoga—* 

. . RELATED BY GeNERA'L BuRGOYNE. 

, A BOUT sunset the corpse of General Fraser was 
' jf\, bro't up the hill, attended only by the ofliiccps who 
"had lived in his family. To arrive at the redoubt, it pass- 
ed within view of the greatest part of both armies. ^ • 

2. General Phillips, General Reidesel and myse'f, who 
vrtre standing together were struck with the humility of 
the procession ; They who were ignoi^ant that privacy had 
been requested by Gener^ Fraser, migiit ascribe it to 
neglect. 

3. Wc could neither endure that reflection, nor indeed 
restrain OHr natural propensity to pay our last atteniicn 
t6 his remsdns. We joined the processicm and were wit- 
nesses of the affecting scene that ensued. 

4. The incessant cannonade during the solemnitj^^ the 
steady attitude and unaltered voice of the cha^ain wiio 
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officiated, tho frec[iiently covered with dust froxn the «hrf 
which the Ameiicun artillery threw around us ; the mute^ 
but expressive mixture of sensibility and indignation upon 
cveiy countenance ; these objects will remain to the last of 
life on the minds of every man who was present. 

5. The growing duskuiess of the evening added to the 
Scenery, and the whole marked a character of that juncture, 
that would make one of the finest subjects for the pencil of 
a master that the field ever exhibited. i 

6/ To the ctuivass and to the faithful page of a more itth 
poitant historian, gallant friend, I consign thy memory* . 

Story of Laby Harriet Ackland, by Gen. BurgoymI' 

I T AD Y Harriet Ackland had accompanied ^her hus- 
* X-i band to Canada in the beginning oi the year 1776. 
In the course of that campaign, she traversed a vast 
spiice of countiy, in different extremities of seasoO) and 
^ith difficulties that an European traveller will not eaaly 
conceive, to attend in a poor hut at Chamblee, upon his 
sick bed. 

2. In the opening of the canipaign of 1777» she was re- 
strained, by the positive injunctions of her husband, fix)m 
Offering herself tQ share of the fatigue and hazard expected 
before Ticonderoga. The day after the conquest of that 
place, he was badly wounded, and she crossed the Lake 
Champlain to join him. 

3. As soon as he recovered. Lady Harriet proceeded to 
fpllow his fortunes thro* the campaign, and at Fort Edward 
or the next camp, obtained a two-wheel tumbril, which had 
be^ constructed by the artificers of the artillery, some« 
thing ^milar to the carraige used for the mail upoq tht 
l^reat roads in England. 

4. Major Ackland commanded the British grenadiers, 
yrho were attached to general Eraser's body of the army, 
and consequently were always the most advanced post 
Their situations were o^n so alert, that no person slept 
t)ut of his clothes. 

5. In one of these situations, a tent in which the Major 
and his lady were asleep, suddenly took fire. An orderly 
sei*geant of the grenadiers, with great hazard of suffoca- 
tion, dragged out the first person he caught hold rf. It 
proved to be the Major. 
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more deplorable situation. The balls flew incessantly 
from either side, many struck the tree, whilst some passed 
through the sleeves and skiits of his coat. In this stute 
of Jeopardy, unubie to move his body, to stir his liniijs, or 
even to incline his head, ne remained more than an houVf 
So equally balanced and s« obstinate was the fij^ht ! 

11. At one moment, while the battle swerved in favor 
«f the enemy, a young savage chose an odd w^y of dis- 
covering his humor. He found Putnam bound. He 

• might have despatched him at a blow. But he loved bet- 
ter to excite the terrors of the prisoner, by hurling a 
tomahawk at his head— or rather it should seem his ob- 
ject was to see how near he could throw it without touch- 
ing him — the weapon struck in the tree a nbmber of 
times at a hair's bredth distance from the mark. 

12. When the Indian had finished his amusement, a 
French bas-oHicer (a much more inveterate savage by na- 
ture, though descended from so humane and polished a na- 
ticai) perceivmg Putnam, came up to him, and levelling 
afuzee within a foot of his breast, attempted to discharge 
it ; it missed fire — ^ineffectually did the intended vicum 
solicit the treatment due to his situation, by repeaiting 
thathewasaprtsonerofwar. 

13. The degenerate frenchman did ndt understand the 
language of honor or of nature ; deaf to tlieir voice and 
dead to sensihility, he violently and repeatedly pushed the 
muzzle of his inn against Pumam*s nbs, and finally gave 
him a cruel blow on the jaw with the but of his piece .-r- 
After this tlastardly deed he left him. 

14. At length the active intrepidity of D'Ell and Har- 
man, seconded by the persevering valor of their follo^vers, 
prevailed. They drove from tlie field the enemy, who 
left ubout ninety dead behind them. As they were reiir- 
ing, Pumam was untied by the Indiiin who had made him 
prisoner, and whom he afterwards called master. 

15. Havuig been conducted for some distance from the 
place ^f action, he was stripped of his coat, vest, siock- 

, ings and shoes ; loaded Mrith as many of the packs oi the 
wouaded as could be piled upon him ; strongly pinioned, 
jmd his wrists tied a^ closely together as they could hi 
pv'^d with a cord. 

>. After he had marched through no pleasant patl 
% lis painful m^er^ for Biuny a tedious mile; th^ t^-^ 
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ty who were excessively fatigued, halted to breathe. Bfis " 
hands were now immoderately swelled from the tightiteffl 
of the ligature ; and the pain had become iatolerable. ' His * 
feet were so much scratched that the blood topped &Bt ' 
from them. 

17. Exhausted witli bearing a burden above Ihts sti?e»^) ; 
and frantic with torments exquisite beyond enduranoe, he j 
entreated the Irish Interpreter to iinplore, as the knt and i 
only grace he desired of the savages, that ihey movSA toock ^ 
him on the head and take his scalp at once) or loose Us \ 
hands. 

18. A French officer, instantly interposing, ordcTed Ms 
hands to be unbound, and some of the packs to be taken off. 
By tiiis time the Indian ^vho captured him, and had b^tti : 
absent with the wounded, coming up, gave him a pan* ©f^ 
nioccasons, and expressed great indignation at tiie iinw<irthy i 
treatment his pi'isoi%er had suffered. ■ 

19. That savage chief again returned to the care of die ^ 
wounded, and tlie Indians, about two hundred m numbef, i 
went before the rest ot the party to the place were the who^e 
■were, that night, to enciimp. They took with thewi Majdr . 
Putnam:, on whom (besides iunemerable odier outrages) 
they liad the barbarity tdinflict ^ deep -WDutKJt ivito a toi&ft* \ 
hav/k inJiis left cheek. 

20. His sufferings were in this place to be c<:^suil»in&ted. 
A scene of horror, infinitely greater than had ever iaet his 
eyes before, was now pieparing. It was detiermuied to i^oast 
him alive.*— For this pui-pose they led him into a dark forest, 
stripped him naked, bound him to a tree, and piled -dty - 
brush with other fuel, at a small distance, in a circle ix>und^ 
Inm. 

21. They accompanied their labors, as if for his fatienl' 
<Mrge, with screams and sounds inimitable but by savage voi- 
ces. They then set the piles on fire. A sudden ^owiMr' 
damped the rising flume. Still tliey strove to kinctle It^ un- 
til at last the blaze ran fiercely round the circle. Major 
Putnam soon beg^ai to feel the scoi*ching heat. His hsin^ 
were so tied that he could move his body. He oiten stu^e^ 
sides as the fire approached. 

22. This sight, at the very id^ of which all but savages 
must shudder, afforded the highest diversion to his iithu- 
man tormentors, who demonstrated the delirium of their 
joy by cQcrespondent yells, dances and ge^ticulatioiss.^*' 
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^Me saw clearlj that his final hour was inevitably come. He 
fitttniocmed all bif^ resolmtioQ and com))osed his mind- as far 
H^ the ciFcumstaoees could adautf to bid an eterual ^rewell 
to all he held mo^l dear. 

33. To quit th^ world would scarcely liave cost a single 
pang, but for the idea of home, but for the remembrance of 
dpHiestid endearments, of tlie affectionate partner of his soul, 
aod their belc^ved offspi'ifig. His thought was ultimately 
f xedoQ a happier state of existed ce^ beyond the tortures he 
^as begimwig to endure. 

24. The bitterness of death, even of that death which is 
accompanied with the keenest agonies, w«is, in a manner, 
past— ^j^uji-e, with a feeble struggle, was c:uitting its last 
hold on sublunary things— when a French officer rushed 
ti?5ugh the croud, opened a way by scattering the bunung 
biaads, md luibound the victim. It was MoLug himseit— 
to whom i savage, unwilling to see another Lumun sucriiicc 
ittHnolated, had run and commutiicated the tii'ings. 

25. That commanchAnt spiu'ned and severely reprimand- 
ed tlie barliariaos, whose nocturnal powwas lie buciaenly 
tnded. Putnam did not want for feeling or gratitude. Tl\e 
French commander fearing to trust him alone with them, 
rem^uncd until he could deliver him in safety mto the hands 
oi his muster. 

26. The savage approaches! his prisoner kindly, and seem- 
ed to treat him uith particular affection. He offered him 
some bard biscuitr but finding thiit he could not che\v them, 
on account of tlie blow he had received from tlie French- 
ipan, this more human savage soaked some of the buiscuit 
JD-Wc'ter and naade him suck tho puIp-llke pait. 

2r. DeterniifJed, however, not to lose his captive, (the 
refreshtSLent being finished) he took the moccasions iioni 
hb f^et and tiea them to one of his wiists ; then directing 
biui to he do^vn on ius back on the bare ground, lie. stretch- 
ed one arm to its full le)j|;th, and bound it fast to a young 
tree ; the. othei- arm was extended and bound in the same 
iDL'nner— his legs were stretched apart and fastened to two 
54>liiigs. ' 

;, 2S, Then a number of tall but slender poles were cut 
%wn ; wiiich, with some long bushes, were Kid across his 
^y from head to foot .: on each side lay ws many Indians 
2ii couid conveniently find lodghig, in oruer to prevent the 
P-^'i!iiity oi nis escape. In this disagreeable and paiaiul 
.^iiiure he rcimiained uiitil morning. 
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29. Diuingthe nip ht, the longest and most dreary C(A^ 
ceivv\ble, our hero u^fJd to relate that he felt a ray of cheer- 
fulness come casually across his mind, and could not even 
refrain from smiling when he reflecttd on this lucticrous 
group for a painter, of which he himself was the principal 
fii^ure. 

30. The next day he was allowed his blanket and moccasoDs 
and permitted to march without canyiiig vjiy packs or re- 
ceiviuj^ any insult. To alky his extreme hunger, a little 
bear's meat Wus given him, wliich he sucked through his 
teeth. At night the party »Trived at Ticonderogti, and the 
prisoner wus placed under the care ot a French guard. 

31 The syvages who had been prevented from glutting 
their di iboiicai thirst for biooti, took eveiy opportunity oi man- 
ifesting thtir malevolence for the disappointment, by horrid 
I grimaces and angry gestures ; but they were suffered no 

i iQore to of^er him -violence or personal indignity, 

j 32/ After having been examined by the M^rqub de Mc«it- 

! calm, M^jor PuUiam was conducted to Montreal by a French 

i c^cer, who treated him with the greatest indulgence and 

humanity. 

The faithful American Dog. 

' I A N officer in the late American army, on his station 

' XjL «t the westard, went out in the morning with hb 

dog unu gun, in quest of game. Venturing too far from the 

garrisoii, he was fired upon by an Indian who was lurking 

^ the bushes, and instsntiy fell to the gr^nd. 

2. The Inch m running to him, struck him on the head 
witli his tomiihawk, in order to despatch him ; but the but- 
ton of his iiat fortunately warding off the edge, he was only 
sttinr eu by the biow. With savage biiitd^ity he applied-thcr 
scalping knite, and hastened away with this trophy of his 
hoi rici crueity, leaving the officer lor dead, Jdid none to re- 
lieve and console kiiin but his fdthful dog. 
fe,/ 3. The afflicted creature gave every expression of his at- 

ir^ tachment, fidelity ai.d affection. He lii'kcd iIlC woimdi 

with inexpressible tenderness, tind n>ourticd tlic fate dflis 
btiovcd mi.ster. Having performed evfiy <>fficc wVidi 
sympathy dictated or siiguci^y couidiiivent, vviihont Ituigj*^ 
hie to remove his minster h'om tlie fata) ^pot^ or pryciiH^ 
from him any signs of iiib, or i is wonted ti>.^fie^i!>ion3 of af^ 
fectipn to him, he ran off in qu^st oj help. 
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4. Jftending his course towards the river, where two men 
Vere fishing, he urged them by all the powers of nuiivc 
rhetoiic to accompany him to the woods. The men were 
suspicious of a decoy to an ambuscade, and durst not Aen- 
lui'e to follow the dog ; who finding all his caresses fail, 
relumed to the care of his master ; and, licking liis Vioimds 
a second time, renewed all his tenderness ; but with no 
^iter success than before. 

5. Again he returned to the men ; once more to try his 
skill in alluring them toiiis as.Utance. In this attempt he 
was more successful than in the other. The men seeing 
his solicitude, began to thinl^^ the dog might have discover- 
ed some valuable game, and determined to hazard the con- 
sequences 6i following Mm. 

6. Transported with his success, the affectionate creature 
hurried them along by every expression of anlor. Prej>ent- 
1y they arrived at the spot, where behold — an officer wound- 
ed, scalped, weltering in his gore, and fednt with the loss of 
"blood, 

7. Suffice it to say he was yet alive. They carried him 
to the fort, where the first dressings were performed. A 
suppuration immediately took place, and he was conveyed 
to the hospital at Albany, where In a few weeks he entiicly 
Tecbvered, and was able to return to his duty. 

8* Tills worthy officer owed his life, probably to the fitle]- 
ify of tliis sagacious dog. His tof)gue, which the gentJemaa 
aifterwards declared gave him thp. most exquisite p!eas;uie, 
clarified the woipad in the most effectual manner, and Jiia 
perseverance broHght that assistance, without which he must 
^n have perished. 
5. « My dog the trustiest of his kind, 

Witli gratitude inflames my mind ^ 

I mark his'true, his faithful way, 

Aud in my service copy Tray." ' 

Volcanoes of Iceland. 
Mridgedfrom the Encyclof,edia, 
1. TCELAND is noted for Volcanoes, which seem to be 
^ X more furious there than in any other part of the world. 
They begin with a subteiTanean rumbling noise, with aro 4-^ 
jng and cracking in tlie place fiom whence the fire is ta 
turst forth. Fiery meteors also precede the emption of lirct 
and 8ometim(»s shocks of earthquake. 

E ' ■ • 
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j 5. The drying up of stnall lakes, streams, and rivulets, is 

also considered as a sign of an approaching eruption ; but 
the immediate forerunner is the bursting of the mass of ice 
j t)n the mountains. Flames then issue from the earth, and 
I lightning and fire-balls from the smoke, and stones and ash- 
! es a^ thrown to a vast distance. In 1755, a stone of 290 
pounds weight was thrown 24 niiles. 

3. The most tremendous eruption ever known was in 
1783. Its first sign was perceived on the first of June, by a 
trembling of the earth in the western part of the province 
4)f Shapterfall ; it continued and increased till the 1 1th day, 
when the inhabitants quitted their houses and lay in tents.. 
A continual smoke was seen to rise out of the earth in the 
northern part of the island, and three fire spouts broke forth 
in different places. 

4. These spouts of fire ascended to a vast height, so as to 
be \isible at tlie distance of 200 miles. Immense quanti- 
ties of ashes, sand, and other substances were cast up and 

^spread over the country. The atmosphere was so filled 
ivith them, as to be rendered dark, and great damage was done 
by the pumice stones which fell red hot in large quantities. 

5. The shower continued for many days. The fire some- 
til^es appeared in a continual stream, and sometimes in 
flashes, with a noise like thunder, which lasted the whole 
summer. At the satne time fell vai^quantities of rsan, im- - 
pregnated with acid and salts, whicb con-oded the face and 
fiands of the people \ in other places there fell shower* of 
^lail which did much damage. In place^faiear the fire, thg 

Tjrass and every green thing was destroyed^ being coverea 
with a crust of sulphurous and sooty matter. 

6. Such thick vapors were msed by this confHct of ad- 
verse elements, that the sun was obscured and appeared like 
blood ! and the whole fcice of nature seemed to be changed. 
This dreadfiil scene lasted Several days, and the whole coim- 
liy was laid waste. The inhabitants iled to the utmost 
parts of the island \.o escape the terrible conflagration. 

7. On the first eruption of fire, the rivet Skapta was con- 
siderably augmented, but on the 1 1 th day the waters were dri- 
ed up. The next day, a prodigious stream of red hot lava v^as 
discharged from the eaith and ran down the channel which 
the river had left, and ovei'fldwing the banks rose to a great 
height, & spread desolation oVer the Whole adjacent country, 

8. The fiery strefetti then ascfended the channel, and 
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mounting high, it destroyed the village of Rutldndt though 
situated on a hill, consuming the hou!><2S. and every thing 
that stood iii its way. It spread tiU it liad converted a tract 
of 36 miles of country into a sea of fire, It then changed 
its course to the south, and sdter filling the channel of th^ 
Skapta for six- miles, it burst upon a wide pliun carrying fla- 
ming wood on its surface, and overwhelming the earth with 
torrents of liquid five. 

9, It continued thu^ to spread from June 1? tp August 
J 3, when it ceased to extend itself, but continued to bum^. 
When *ny part of the surface acquired a crust by cooling, 
it w^s soon broken by the mass of fire below, and then 
tumbling among the melted substance, it was tossed about 
with prodigious noi^ and crackling, and spiall spouts of fir^ 
^ere continually shooting into the w« 

. 10. When it had left the channel of the Skapta, thismas^ 
^f fire wa§ 400 feet in depth. It ran in every direction 
where it could find a vent, and destroyed a number of villa- 
ges. In one place it c^me to a cataract of the river, of .14 
i&thoms high, where it fell with a tremendous noise and ter- 
rible convulsions. In another it stopped up the channel qf 
a river, filjed a large valley-, and destroyed two villages, tho* 
Jit approached no nearer than 600 feet. 

1 1. Other viDages were inundated by the waters of rivei» 
4riven fix>m their channel^ by tl^e fieiy torrent. At last, 
havingfiiled all the vailies to the south, it changed its course 
to the north> and spread over a tract of country 48 miles in 
length and 36 in bredth. It dried up several rivers, and 
fpimed lakes o| fiire. At la^ on the I6th of August the Cr 
Tuption ceased/ 

12. The whole extent of ground on three sides covered 
iy this dreadful inun,datiDn, was corngtited to be 90 miles 
long and 34 broad ; and the depth of the lava from 100 to 
1^0 feet. Twelve rivers were dried up— 20 jyillages de- 
stroyed, and a considerable number of people. The ex- 
tent of ground covered on the north was not ascertained.— 
jSoqie hills were melted down— others covered, and the 
lirjioie had the ^pearance of a sea of red hot ipielted metal* 

13. After this eruptiop, two new islands rose fyam the 
sea. One in February, 1784, ros^ about 100 mile^s south- 
west of Iceland. It was about 3 miles in circumferei^ce, 
and a mi)e in heigHt. Jt burnt with great violence, sending 
fonh prodigious quantities of sand and pumice &tonea* l^oth 
Islands have ^ce disappeai^^dk 
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J Gexeral Washikcjtom*^ Resignation. „ 

\ ^ Mr^ President J 

\ 1^ np'HE gr^at events on which my resig^nation depend^ 

/ 'X ed, having at length taken place, I have now thq 

honor of o.ffeiing my sincere congratulations to Congress, 
anc^of presenting myself before them, to surrender Hito thcii: 
hands tiie trust committed to me, and to ckim tlie indul-c 
geoce of retiring from th^ service of my country. 

2. Happy in the confirmatiiin of our independence and 
sovereignty, and pleased with the opportunity afforded the 
United Stales of Ibecoming a respectable nation, I resign 
T/ith satisfaction, the appointment I accepted with diffidence 
— ra difftdence in my abilities toaccompiiBh so arduous 4 
task, which however, was superceded by a confidence in th^ 
rectitude of oiu* cause, the; support of the supreme power of 
^the Union, i^nd t]ie patronage of Heaven. 

5. The successful termination of the war has verified the- 
most sanguiiie expectations ; and my gratitude for the in- 
terposition of Providence, and the assistance I have recei- 
ved from my countrymen, increases with every review of 
^ie momentous contest. 

4, While I repeat my obligations to the arm;)^ ip gene.- 

tal, I should do injustice to my own feelings, not to acknowf-. 

edge, in this place, the particular services and distinguished 

merits of the gentlemen who have been attached to my per-i 

{ §on during the war. 

S 5. It was impossible the choice of confidential officers to^ 

? compose my family should have been more fortunate. Per- 

{ init me. Sir, to recommend, in particular, those who hav0 

continued in the service to the present moment, as worthy 

of the £ivorable notice and patronage of Congress. 

6. I connder it fts an indispensable duty to close this last- 
■ ^olenrm act of my official life, by commending the interests 
J ,of our deadest country to the protection of Almighty God, 

and those who have the superintendance of them, to his ho-. 
I ly keeping, ^ ' ^ . 

I 7. Having now finished the work assigned me, I retire 

i from the great theatre of action : and bidding an affection* 

I ate farewell to this august body, under whose orders 1 have 

so long acted, I here offer my commission and take my 
leave of all the employments of public lye. 

G.WASHINGTON., 
December 23, Ifsa.. 
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SXVGU^AR IV9TAN0£, OF PATRIOTISM. 

. T? DW ARD, the third, king of Engcland, after the bat- 
' XU tie of Cressy,laid siege to Calais, fie had fortified 
liis camp in so itapregnable a manner, that all the efforts of 
Trance proved ineffcctuar to raise the siege or throw suc- 
coujTS into the city. The citizens, however, under the Con- 
duct of Count Vieune, their gallant governor, made an adr 
inirable defence. 

3. Day after 4ay the English effected many a breac&y 
yWch they repeatedly expected to storm by morning ; but 
wh<?n moniing appeared, they wondered to behold new ram;- 
parts, nightly raised, erected out of the ^uin^ which the day 
J^admade. , 

3. France had now put her sickle into her second harvest^ 
^ce Edward, with his victorious army, set down before the 
town. The eyes of all Europe were intent on the issue .-^ v 
Th^ English made their approaches and attacks without re- 
mission, but the citizens were as obstinate in repelling all 
Ibeir efiprts. 

4, At lengthj famine did mpre for Edward than arlns.— 
After the cidzens had devoured tlie lean carcasses of their 
Jbalf starved cattle, they tore up old foundati6ns of rubbishy 
in search of vermjin ; they fed on boiled leather and the 
Keeds of e?;^au^ted gardens : and a morsel of damaged 
com was accounted matter of luxury, 
' 5, In this^extremity they resolved to attempt the eneiyiy*^ 

eojQip. They boldly sallied fortb : the English jomed bat- 
tle, and, ^fter a long and desperate engagement, count Vi- 
lemie was talsien prisoner j ^nd the citizen?, who survived 
$be sbughter, retired witlun their gates. 

6. Oja the captiyiiy of tbeir govermpr, the command de- 
.yplved upon Eustaqe Saint Pierre, Ih^ mayor of the towiij 
^a man pf mc^n birth, but of exalted virtue. Eustace sooji 
£)und himself under the necessity of capitulating, and offer- 
ed to deliver to Ed wurd the city, w^th. all the possessions 
and wealtbofthe inhabitants, provided he would pernxit 
.,yiemu>dppiirtwith.]if€L^d liberty.^ " 

7. AsEdw^urd^had'^longsinqe expected to ascend tjije 
#irone of France^ ,^p. was exasperated to the last degree a- 
. fpinH, these pjcc^l^, whosie sole yalorhad defeated his warni* 
^est hopes J. he thevj^for^ determined to take an exemplary 
Jevenge^ though he wished to ^y^ Ihs ii»Butetiou ofcruet 
^* ■ "J "" ' ^ '"""' 
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y 8. He answered by Sir Walter Mauny, that they all de- 

served capital punishment, as obsdnate traitors to him, theib 
•; true and notable sovereig:n : that, however, in his wonted 
^ clemency, he consented |o pardon the bulk of the Pleblns, 
i provided they would deliver up to him six of their principal 
P citizens, with halters about their necks, as victims of due a- 
-: tenement for that spirit of rebellion with which they had in-v 
" flamed the common people. 

V 9. All the remains of this desolate city were convened in 

[ the great square, and Uke men arraigned at a tribunal ftx)m 
\ whence there was no appeal,, expected with throbbing hearts 
:•' the sentence of their conqueror. When Sir Walter had 
declared his message, consternation and pale dismay were 
impressed on every face, each looked upon death as his own 
inevitable lot ; for how should they desue to be saved at the 
price proposed \ Whom had they to deliver up, save pa- 
> rents, brothers, kindred or valient neighbors, who h^d so of- 
\ ten exposed their lives in their defence ? 
\ 10, To.a long and dead ^lence, deep sighs and groans 

I succeeded, till Eustace Ssdnt Pierre, asceudmg a little emi- 
I nence, thus addressed the assembly : " My friends and fel- 
. / low-cidzens, ypu see the condition to, which we are reduced \ 
\ we must either submit to the terms of our cruel and ensnar-. 
'\' ing conquieror^ or yield tjp our tender infants, <iur wive^,. 
j and chaste- daughters, to the bloody ^nd brutal lusts of. the vt-^ 
1 •latSng soldiery." 

* VI. " We w^U know what the tyrant intcjndft by his spe-^ 

*; Clous offers of mercy. Ijt does not sadate i^s vengeance t»= 

I make us merely miserable, he would also make us criminal 
I .^he would mak« ^s contemptible : he wiU grant us li^ 
\ <m no condition, save that of our beingunwoithy of it. Look 
' about you, my Mends, ^d fix your eyes on the persons^ 
whom you wish to deliver up as the victims of your ov^ 
i aafety."^ 

12. « Whith of these.would ypu appoint to t^ie rack^ the 
ax, or the halter ? Is^ere any here who has not watched 
4 ifor you, who has pot fought for you, w;ho has not bled ^ 

f you? Who, through the lengftiofthis inveterate -siege, 

has not suffer^ fatigues and miseries -a thousand times., 
worse than death ; that vou and yours might survive to « 
days of peace and prospenty ? Is it your preservers, theii^^ 
WK)rayouwc»ddde«finetodcsp:wtion?^ • - 
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15. ** You VfiW notj yoa cannot do it. Justice, honor, hu^ 
inanity, make such a treason impos:iible. Where, then, is 
Our resource ? Is there any expedient left whereby- we 
may avoid guilt and infamy on one hand, or the desoUtioa 
^d horrors of a sacked city on the otlier ?" 

14. ** There is, my friends, there is one expedient left ; 
a gracious, an exe^Uent, a god-like expedient ! Is there any 
belt) to whom virtue is diarer than life ? Let him offer 
himself an oWation for the safety of his people. He shaU 
notfaiiofa blessed approbation frosvthat power who offer- 
ed, upt his only Son for the salvation of mankind." 

i5. He spoke, but an universal silence ensued. Eacb 
man looked aroimd for his example of tliat virtue and mag-* * 
nammHy. it>.. others, which all^ wished to approve in them- 
selves, though they wuitedthe resolution. At length Saint 
Kerre resumed. 

1 6. '« It had been base in me, my fellow-citizens, to pro- • 
^se any matter of dsuoaage to others, whidi J myself ha^ 
not been willing to undergo in my-own person. But I held 
it ungenerous to deprive any mitn.of that preference .and, es- 
timation, which might .attend a first off6r on so signal an oc^ 
casion; for 1 1 doubt not -but there «re many here as ready,, 
nay more zealous foe ^ this martyixiom than I can be, how- 
ever 'modesty- and the feai* of reputed ostentation may 
withhold them. fr(^9it being Iqremost.ki exhibiting their 
iBcrita." ' 

17*\«<. IiHleed) thte station to whi^h the<caiptivxty of count 
Vienne^'has unhappily raised me, imports a right to be the 
first in giving my life for your sakes. I gfve it freely : I; 
' give it cheerfully. Whocomcancxt ?" ^ " Your son !" ex- 
claimed a youth not yet come to maturity. : << Ah, my childl 
(cried St. I^ierre) 1 am then^ twice sacrificed.— BHt no— J[ 
ima rather begotten thee a aeeond time ': tliy years are few, 
but futl^ my son ; the victim of virtue h^s reached th& ut- 
most- pdipo4e and ^goal of-^moctality.'*^ 

18. « Who next, my friends ? This^is the hour of hc- 
loes ".*—.« Your Idnsmsai,"*^ cned John de, Aire J « Your 
Idnsman,'' cried James Wissant !. *' Youf Junsmui,*' cried 
Peter Wissant ! ^ Ah T* exclaimed- Sir Walter Mauny, 
bursting into te^irs, ^ why was I not a citizen of Calais ?" . 

19. Thesixthvictim was still ^wantbg, but was quickly 
auppUed by lot, from ^numbers: who were now emuloiis 
ffsoj^snoblinganex^ple, Thekey^ of the city were: 
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' J then dettYered to Sir Walter. He took the aix prifioiif rs, 
\ , into his custody. He ordei ed the gat»s to he opened^ tuad 

gaire charge to his attendai^s to conduct the reiiwiiing citr 

laens, witn their faioilieS) tUiV the cainp of the EagU^lH' 
^ ^ 20. Before they deiMirtedy however, tbey dcs^r^ permis* 

\ WKL to take their Ust «dieu of their deUverers-^What a 

parting 1 what a scene I they croqded with their wives and 
f cbildiien about St. Pierre and his fellow pri&oners. They 

embraced, )^^.y ^ung aroui¥i> they leU pA'^U'«ftte bi^pre 

(jthem. They groaned; they wept «doud; $ui4 tlie JQio^ 
^ ; clamor of their mourn'uig pas^d 4ie gate« of the city^ and 
: ' was heard thrQia|;h the caxnp. 

2 1. At length. Saint Pien« atxi hb fellow. vlctiiaeif app^ai^ 
ed under the conduct of Sii* Walter and his guard. All the 
urns of tibe English were his>taji^t}y ei}Q4>tied. The spldiefa 

- poured fix>m all parts, and arranged themselves <>n each 

M «ide to behold, to coatempkl^, toadndce this little bsifud of 
patriots as tbey parsed. 

22. They murmured ^veir ap|>laui^ of that virtue wluch 
•they could not tmt revere even in i^nemiea \ and they re- 
•garded thofte ropes whicjv Uiey had voluntarily tied, £^i^ 
their aeoks, as eiisigiisitf greater d^gq»Uy thaii that j^^f the 

f Biiti^ .Garter. 

23. As soon as they had reac^C^ llihe roya^ rpresence, 

- ,. « Mauny,'* snys the kmg, ^ arc th^se the prk^Qpal inhal^ 

- \ ants of Calais I"** « They are," says Muuny ; « ^ey ar<^ ^ot 
*\ ^xdIj the pHdndpal men ^ Calais: They ar^ tjafe piincipaL 

jiien of Franee, my lord?, if vkH.^ie Jhas any share in t^ ^ct 
4>f etaiobling«" , \ 

24. « Weirethey delivered. peaceably!'? WysEdiifard;, 
<^ was there no resistanGe, ao commotion ai^oug (He peo- 
ple?^ "Net in the least, my lerd» They are setf-d^iivered, 
Sf^xdevoted, and ceme Co o£fer up tlieir ine^un^ble het^d^* 

-M an ample equix^sdent ^Ute ransom of thousands.^ 

25. The king, who wjts highly incensed ^ the lea^^ 
ifflid^ffic^ty of tlie saege, ordeeed then^ to be cariied away 
to immediate execudon : nor could all the remmistr$uK»es 
and entPeades of bie courtiers ^V€a*t him &x)m hi» ciriiel 
purpose. But what neither a regard to his o^n in^er^t 
and hoaoe, larhat neither the dictates jptf j^s^e, t^ the. 
iee^gs ot humanity - c^>uid efi^ct, was hii\>pily accom-^ 
pushed hyi the mese pewesML infiuenoet (^ eoji^p^ 4^«. 
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B6* The queen uriio was then pi'cgnant, bemg iiiformed* 
of the particulars respecting the six vicdmsy fiew into her 
Jhusband^s presence, threw hers^f on her knees beft>re^iunit. 
and with teai*s in her eyeB besought him not to stain- hi» 
character with an indelible mark o£ infcimy, by committiiig 
5uch a horrid and barbarous deed. 

27. Edward could refuse nothing to a. wife wliom he so 
tenderly loved, and especially in her condition ; and the 
queen not satisfied with having saved the lives of the wx 
burghers, conducted them to her tent, where she applaud- 
ed their virtue, regaled t^emwith a plentiful repast and hav-^ 
ing made them a present of m<^ey and clothes, sent them, 
back to tlieir feliowociti2»^ns.. 

ExTRA^cT FBOM ^R- BELKNAP'ii Address to thb; 

I)9HA61TA19TS OF NbW-HaMPSHIRE, AT THE C3L08B^i 

OF HIS History of that Stats, 
Citizens of Ncco-HamtiMrey 
I TTAVING, spent above twenty years of my life witlt 
* JLJL you, and pussed thro -vaiious scenes of peace and^ 
trai* within that time ; being persomtlly acqilaintcd with ma- 
ny of you, both in your public and private characters ; and 
baving an, eaoaestdewre- to. promote your true intereati K 
trust you will not thbjk me altogether unqualified to give 
jrou a few hints by way of advice. 

2. ''^ou are^ certainly a rising state ) your numbers are 
i^a^^y increas«ig ;. and your importance in the political 
scale wiR. be augiRcnted fei proporu<Hi to your impn>viiig 
the natural advantages which your situation affords you, and 
to your cultiviKting^ the intellectual and moral powers of 
yourselves .and your chiWrien. 

3. The first article on which I woukj open my fnind to 
yoii is that of Education, Nature has been as bouti.ifc' to 
you as to any other people, in giving your children geiiiu* 
at»d capacity ; it is then your duty and your interest to cuK 
tivate uieir capacities^ and render them serviceable to them*^ 
^Ives and the communityi 

4 It was the saying of a great orator and statesman o^ 
antiquity, that " The loss which the commonwealth- sus- 
tains,^ a want of education, is like the loss which the year 
'would suffer by the destruction of the spring." 

5. If the, bud be blasted, the tree will yield no fruit. I^ 
the springing corn be cut down, there wUl be no hsurvei^ 
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* So if the youth be ruined throuij^h a fault ia tlieir educa-' 

tioo, the coiniaiiaiiy sustdns a loss which cannot be re- 
paired } <' for it is loo late tp cori*ect UiQui whca they are 
$jpoile<i." 

6. Noiwithstindinf?; the care of your legislatoi's ia enact- 
] ing laws, and enforcing thorn by severe penuldes ; notwith- 

^nding the wis^ and liberal provision wjuch is made by 
some town^ and spnie piivate gentlemen in thp sta^te ; vet 
there is still in many places, <^ a great and criminal negi<ect 
of education." 

7, You are indeed a veiy considerable (Jegree better ii^ 
(t^s respect), than in tlie time of the late wai*; but yet' 
much remains to be done. Great care ought to be tikent 
not only to provide a support for instinictors of children and 
3fouth f but to be attentive in the choioo of ii^structors ; t^ 
^e that tiiey be men of good understauding, learning ^ 
morals; thit they teach by their example as well as their 
precepts ; tJiat they govern themselve^i and te^ch their pu» 
pils tlie art of self government. 

8, Another source of improvement, wliich I beg leave 
to recommend, is the establish aient of spcinl libraries.— r^ 
This is the easiest, the cheapest und mos^ eif^ictutd mode of 
4ifirusing knowledge ajuong the people. For the sum of 
fix or eight dollars at once, and a small annual p^ym.ent b^ 
ftides, a iivun may be supplied with tlie means of iiterarf 
improvement, during lus liie, and ius children may mherit 
the bieiisiug. . • 

9. A few neighbors joined together in setting up a libi^- 
iy,and placing it under tlie care of some suitable pei^oJH 

V with a very few i^uljmons, to prevent cai-ciessness and 
waste, may render the most essential service to thfijiuselye^ 
9ti(\ the community. 

1(X Books muy be i?»uch l^etter preserved in tliis way^ 
|han if they belonged to individuuls ; ^nd theiQ is ^ ^dv^nt* 
^ age in the social intercourse of ixjrscMis who have read tli^ 

!^. ftjim^ books, by their conversing f>n the subjects wiucK havf 

'-■ J ocoured in their reading, and communicating their obsfifVia^ 

ji I tipns one to another, 

||i U. Fmm this mutual ku^rconirse, $au)thor ^dvaptage 

j niiy arise ; for the persojis who are thus associated may not 

L only actjuire, but originate knowledge. By studying nature 

f and the sciences, by practis'mg arts> agriculture and man- 

i\ tjj&tftures, at tJve sanap Uoac tint they improve i^;^ 
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minds in tcading, they nfey be led to discoveries and im- 
provements, original and beneficial ; and being ah'eady for- 
med into sodety, they may diffuse their knowledge, ripen 
their plans, coiTect their mistakes and promote the cause of 
iscience and humanity in a \'cry considerable degnce. 

12. The book of nature is always open to our view, and 
we may istudy it at oMr leisure. ** 'Tis elder scripture, ^Tit 
byCrod's own hand.** The eartli, the air, the sea, the riv- 
ci-SjIhe mountains, the roclcs, the caverns, the animal ^nd 
Hcgitable tribes lire fraught with instruction. Nature is 
ftot half explored : atid in what is partly known, there arc 
mahy mysteries, ^liich time, observation and experience 
inurtWold. 

IS. Every social library, among other "books, sh©uld be 
furnished with those of natural plulosoplry, botany, zoology, 
chymiBtry, husbandry, geography and astronomy ; that en- 
quiring minds may be directed in their enquiries ; that thejr 
may see what is known and what still remains to be discov- 
ered ; and that they may employ their leisure and tlieir va- 
rious opportmiities in endeavoring to add to the stock of sci- 
ence, and thus enrich the world with their observations and 
Improveinetits. 

14. Suiffer me to add a few worcls on the use of sfiirttotiiB 
UqmY^ that bane of society, the destroyer of health, morals 
and property. Nature indeed has furnished her vegetable 
productions with spirit; but she has so combined it with 
other substances, that unless her work be tortured by fire, 
the spirit is not separated, and cannot prove pemicioua. — 
Why shouldnhis Ibrce be put on nature to make her yield 
a noxiotis draft, when all her original preparations are sal- 
tftary? 

15. The juice of the apple, the fbimentation of barley, 
and the decoction of spruce are amply sufficient for the re- 
freshment of man, Ifet his Itbor be ever so severe, and his 
perspiration ever so expansive. Our forefathers, for many 
years after the settlement of the country, knew not tlie use 
of distilled spirits. 

16. Malt was imported from England, and wine fi-om 
the Western or Canary Islands, with wliich they were re- 
freshed, before theii own iteicte and orchards yielded them 
a supply. An expedition was once undertaken against 
I nation of Indians, when there -was but one pint of stron » 
water (as it was then called) in the whole' army, and thjlt 
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', ' Was rcser;ed for the sick 5 yet no complaint was n^ade for 

want of refreshment. 

1 7, Could we but return to the primitive manners of our 
iiHcestors, in tliis respect, we should be free from many of 
the disorders botli of lx)dy and mind^lach arc now expen* 

j cnced. The disuse of ai-dent Rpirits would tend to abolish 

4he infamous trafHc in slaves, by whose labor tlus baneful 
material is procui^d. -^ 

1 8. Divine Providence seems to be preparing the way for 

»' . the destruction of that detestable commeixe, Theinsuf- 

i rectians of the biucTis in the West-Indies liavc already 

spread desolation over the most fertile plantations, and 
iji'eutly ridsed the price of those commodities which we 
have been used to import from thence. 

19- If we could check the consumption of distilled spir- 
its tuid enter with vigor into the manufacture of maple su- 
4 E'^rsj of which our forests would afford an Mnple supply? 

I j j tiie demand for West-India productiens might be dimimsh- 

[ f 1 ed ; the plantations in the islands would not need fresh 1*6- 

I J cruits fioiii Africa ; the planters would tre^ with humanity 

\ their temaining blacks; the market for slaves would 

' "become less inviting ;^ and the navigation which is now em* 

plovtxl in the most penricious species of commeixe which 
ever disgraced humanity, would be turned into some other 
channel. , , ^ 

* 20p Were I to form a picture of happy society, it would 

be a town condsiing of a due mixture of hills, vallies, and 
stt'Ct^ms of water. The land well fenced and cultivated ; 
the roads and bridges in :gcod repair 4 a decept inn for the 
* refreshment of travellers, and for public entertainments. 

Tbe inhabitants mostly hiisl)andmen ; their wives and 
d^^Lui^Uters domestic manufacturers; actable prdpordon 
• of handicraft workmen, and two or tliree traders ; a physi* 

1, cUn atid lawyer,^ each of whom sliould have a farm for Ids 

4j support. ' , 

2 1 . A clergyman of good understanding, of a candid dis- 
J |H>siuon and excmpkny morais not a metaphysical nor a 

V * poicmK-, but a serious aud practical preacher. A school 

j^ mjjitcr who sliould understand his business, iuid te.ich lis 

I pu^^it^ to govern themselves. A social library, dnniiaJly it^' 

" cre^sint; and under good regulation, 

(22. A club oi sensible men, seeking mutual improve- 
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tiito, hor^e jocky, gambler or sot ; but all siich cbrracters 
treated with contempt. Such a situation may be consdder- 
ed as the most favorable to social happiness of any which 
ti)i» world G«^ afford. 



CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 

BaROU HjkiLEK, ON TrfE DEATH O^' HIS WIPE, FROM 

<' Curiosities of Literature." 
2 O HAX.L I sing thy death, Marianne ? What a theme 1 
* O When my sighs interrupt my words, and one idea 
files b^ore ^he other I The pleasures thou didst bestow on 
me, now augment my sorrows. I open the wound of a 
heart that yet bleeds and thy death is renovated to me. 

2. But my.pasaon was too violent— »-Thou didst merit it 
too well ; and tliine image is too deeply engraven on my 
soul, to permit me to be silent. The expressions of thy 
Icjve re^vify, in some degree my felicity ; they affoixi me a 
tender recollection of our faithful union, as a remembrance 
thou wouldst have left to me. 

3.. These are not lines dictated by wit; the artUicial 
complaints of a poet. They are perturbed sij^hs which es- 
cape from a heart not sufficieut for its anguish. Yes, I am 
goilRg to pafnt my troubled soul, affected by love and grief, 
that only occupied by the most distressing images, wanders 
in alabynnth of afHiction, 

4. I see thee yet, such as thou wast at death. I approach- 
ed thee, touched by the most lively despair. Thou didst 
c?dl back tliy last strength to express one word, which I 
yet asked from thee. O soul, fraught with the purest sen- 
timente, thou didst only appear disturbed for my allUctiOiis ; 
thy kst expressions were only tlx)se of love and tender- 
ness ; and thy last aclions only those of resignation. 

5. Whitiier shall 1 fly ? Where shall I find in this coun- 
tiy an asylum, which only offers to me objects of tenx)r? — 
This house in which I lostth^e ; this sacred dome in wMch 
reiipose thy ashes ; these children— Ah I my blood chills 
at "'le view of those tender images of thy bet.uty, those ktrt" 
le voices call for their motlier. Wiuther shall I fly ?— 
y\ y cannot I fly to thee ? 

Does notmy heait owe thee the sincerest tears? Herft 

th I hadst no otJier friend but me. It was I who snatched 

th ^"-^ thei>osomol thy family^ thou didst quit theffi 

F 
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to folic .V me. I deprived thee of a country where thott 
"wast loved by relatives who cherished thee, to conduct 
thee, alas, to the tonib. 

7. In those sad adieus with which thy sister embraced 

\ ' Ihee, while the country graduiJly fading from our eyes, " 

she lost our last glances ; then with a softened kindness, 

mingled with a tender resignation, thoU didst say, I depart 

with ti'anquiiity ; what Cuti I regret ? My Haller accompa« 

% nies me. 

\\ 8. Can I recollect without teard, the day that United me 

; ! to thee. Yet even now, softened pleasure mingles with 

- my sorrows, and rapture with my afiUction. How tender* 

ly loved thy heart ! that heart which could forget every 

tiling, birtii, beauty and wealth ! and which notwithstand-' 

ing the avowal I made of my fortune, only vulutd me ibr 

{ my sentiments. 

9. Soon thoii didst l^sign tliy youth, and quit the "world 
j to be entirely mine I Superior to ordinary vimie, thou wast 

only beautiful for me. Thy heart was aloue htruched lb 
*: imne : careless of thy fate, thou wast alone trouljled with 

1 my lightest sorrows and enraptured with a glance that er- 

t pressed content. 

10. A will, detached fiT>M tli^ Vanity of the woi Id and re* 
J signed to heaven ; content and a sweet tranqullityj that nd- 
" tlier joy nor grief could disturb ; wisdom in the education 

of thy children ; a heart ovei-flowing with tenderness, yet 

free from weakness; a htart made to soothe nty sorrotMs % 

it was this that formed my pleasure^ and tiiat forms my 

griefs. i 

\ ' i 1. And thtis i Idvtid tiifee^A-mord than the world could 

J belie ve^*-more tiurn I knew myself. How often in enibra* 

* cingthee with ardor, has my heart thought with tremblingi 

f Ah I if I shotild lose her !— How often have I wept in 

secret ! 

12. Yes, tny grief will lastj even wlifen time shall have 
dried my tears; the heart knows other tears than those 
which cover the face. The first flame of my yciith, the 
sadly pleasing recollection of thy tenderness, the admira* 
tion of thy virtue, are an eternal debt for my hcajt 

13. In the depth of the thickest woods, imdci' the green 
II shade of the beechi where none will witness my coni- 
fj pUdnt, I will seek for thy amiable image, and nothing 
y ^hall distract m% recoUecti<xi. There I shall see t% 
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jiMcciul HKuuthy sadness when I parted from t hcc* thy 
crjdeiTie?iti wiieii 1 ciTibr4C€il thcc, thy joy at my ititum, | 
U, Intlic sebiimc abofjcs of the cetestbl rct;;h>afl I will 
Wuw ihte ; I will seek for tliec bcyund die %Vav% tlut mil I 
n>ct his there that thy inno::cnce will whine 
. >r of heavenly lij^ht ; it is there tlmt witli new 
[irciiKtii thy souj slmll enUr;;^c itti ancient boun-^ 
15. It *H there that accustom in t; thyself to ; i oH 

• fintlest thy fciicily iti its councils ; iuid ihzil 
1 iliy voice with the unge lie choir, and 4 pmyer 

1 my i.ivtj] . 'I here tht>u Icamtst the iiuruy of my iMc* 
ioTii Goti unfolds to ihee the volume of tuc ; than rc;id- 
liisclesigna in qUv icp^aMtion* und the clo&<! of niy cii- ^ 

6, O STjiil of pei*fcclion, which I loTcd ividi such ^rdoff 
filch i thirtk 1 loved not enough, how umiable ^irt thou 
cetesii^il splendor ihut unvimnstlief?? A iively hope 
s mc ; ixftise rjol thj'self to iny vows j open th]? 
Eis, 1 fly to i>e Uiiited eteiually with th^e* 

_ . Stoby Of Logan, a Mikoo Chief* 

IJTtlie spiiag of the ye'^r 1 77-*, a robhcry and murder 
were committed on tin inh^bi runt ot the fronlici*s of J 
hy two itidhiiis of the Sluivvianese t^*ilx^. The 
I ig whites, accoi'dhig to tlicir custom, undcitook 
3i.sn tins ouir*ige in a suoimary \M\y. Colonel Crc^iip, 
I inCiinon^ fgi" the many niurdtis be had committed 
bose nmch injured people, collected ii puvty, s^nd pic- 
•cded down the Kanh.iway in fullest of ven^cunte. 
L Unf:>i tLinately» a can>e cf vvnmcn atvl clu^dR'f^t with 
' mari only, was seen comli^i^ fiooi the of'pn^ito ^ore 
^rnied) and unsuspeciing any aobtile sit tuck fixim the 
httcs* Cresup wnd hia purty concealed themselves on the 
; of the I iver ; atid tli^f moment the crJice I'edchcd the 
p Jiiii^Icd oat their objects, and at one Ei'c killed every 
lift It. 

i hTippened to be the family of Logarij who had 
I disiioi;uifched Bs the frieud of the wLiUH, Th*M 
rettirn pmvoktd his rengcance* He accordingly 
tiin;i»elf in t'le war which ensued, 

autumn of the s^vmc ycir, a dceisiTC Ijallb 
t «t th e moil tl i f^f the g rciit K^i i h aw ly, be t w c cd 
t^. frKi LMiif tl,e Shawaneifi MiiJ^ot::^, und Del- 



aware*, QTI'^ * f!* Kir tuni-Tit ,^i tTi,' \'irvrirji4i odlitkl* Ttl* I, 

; vit It St the tvincentjr of a in 

i^s! seni by a mcsve<i|*<;r, the folio wiug spe^cht to be • 
t!4 ta lA^nl Du time lie* 

6, ^ I ftppLMl ta ajiy wlike mi\ti to say, if ever he eniet 
^ ^* " '' 'Ty, und be ^ve him 'no meaij *' 
.kcfl, uiid he clothed hirti not. ^ 

', Logan remained idle ui it'^ 

ilU\v=4.sij} Jovt; lur die whitest tl vat my f J ' 
ri5 I . .t*-ii aS t^icy phased by, aJulSEiidj J^o^ifan /*/' r 
■ '^/i. I h^d even tUoogfht to havt; Ihf- ■ 
S*cci^ forlhe injtiines of one m^n, — <. 
jkc Usi »T>^in^ in co'd biMod, ami uniivovol i 
. ii the reUkUoUb ot* Logun* not eveu spAiiiig . 

6. ** Tlivre rum dqI a ilrttp of my blood Irt tl:c v?bs of 
ariy livih;>- CRMture, ThU c titled ou iii« for i 
h (V^ji ^.c.tip;ht it I I liavc kiliud mt riy ; I liiirc ir 
u;, \LiiJA-. iitc. lor my CDuaiiy, I rejuke ul tiif- 
Kj\ jv cc ; tjftu dofiot harbor y^ thought thai tiiinc jr. 
of fear. Loi^an nev^r felt fciir. Hg will not 
litcl to sxive Lii liit.. Wbo k Ihcre lAiiiiOLLiTi x_. ^,^^ 

Not DUC*'' 



SpE^CQOr A SCYTBIA?^ Emj* ASSAOOH TO AVKXASPi 

I \/l7'''^^ ^'^*^ bcythuji Enitwssjdors waited on Air 
\ V hfulcv the pjrettt, they ^aEtd on iiim a lon^ u- 
' "^ ' ■'/ ■ ' " ; word* bein^ very pmbubly surpn '''? 

! tic at of Jiien ftovti their i^ir tiud 
T 1 riu ui.iT iu?. cii I not itnswei" the high idea they ejiten 
c I if Uim from his £imc. 

2. A\ bst, the oldest oF the embjssadors addi ' ' 
ibiit, ♦* Hid the gtjiia j;it*ei thee i bfuly pTOp 

■ Ml !>'iu>i»t Ibe \v1io!e utiivcrs© would h we t>ei;ii ir^ 
lec* Willi one band tbou tvouldbt lonch tno E 
I ihc otivcr thii Wcit; and^ i*ot ^liifci w'l 
: , J woaUlit todow the sh»i uikI know where hi 

5. Bmwh**thiwc lire to |lo wUhthcp' Went 



I to ill'* WHjr all iJitiiiftt doj 



^i aiii^un J c Li a u ;. ',v *.p ^tc. r ^h t c . 

II. h^ v.in were lb Iciuks dirccied to aTl flit f>S-rrfJ 
*ron : ■ , discover i^ihing ut v Tl 

^c r;ai.e* Tcniriiul, I.t . I J 

fctcLcd u di.cp fe^igU. lo him what tiki It iu <tJ 

city w*ti prriijled With iivbg Lrc^itmcs? N di 

t^^ere lir.c to Iiiiu ; he was lUiktirAVti in 
be knew no bovly; and ^vliiist he wept i ll 

iJiiii^eon. 

t'2. At the fame of fhL^ V^.s^u]. whkh I r rfTfT-i r.rr^ 



-tin ihcsROSit agcd4;skfc:. ,,,. , ., .^, 

v'niemt>Tuiictf of ihe tircumstaiicc^i M'Jnch Uc rcrifc' 

Ai length acc^I 

fiftttiii y 

iforrotd Itim lli^t i;ricl »,i:d i 

^Ifc toUii' ^riWil Ihiny )rt;rr:»l;Cioir 

gor^e ubioutl to tUttoUt r limc^ ^ud 
411 J fiiendt-i uuTiQ now reuuiucd. 
14. lids rcciul vv^^ titinJe ^^liiv the iiKlifFertnca iBrlik, 
f oopk discover for cvcci^ lont^ pft?*8cd ur*d ..' 
The ira**cnibie nun j>ro*inctl, ^i\d gr" 
The c row d Xktuu \ i d, off c f iu ^ uoly un k no w n \ 
View, njadc I dm fed the cxtesBcs of his c;,! 
tmtvt UvAM he would h;ive doji^ hi lUe diti^diui 
[l^hich he hud kit. 

Is. OveiLonie vr.ih &on'ovv, he prescnH 
rjiifdwtcr, lo whose nunmiity bcowtd 
iBowa burden to U'nw. Di^v^ hi^ down ht v. 
ta that prUoii tmm wjdch you h.aw i 
rvjvc the loss of my ncucsit i eliilititife , 
jd in tji)€ wortl, of a whole geneivtKJii* 
i€ Butnc monvLMit to be infornn>;duf tliii uuiti*J»»*i 
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16. «TIih gcner.il mirtality, wliich to others comes- 
slowly and by deforces, has to me oocn iiist mtiiieous, th& 
operauon of a moment. Whilst secluded from society, I 
lived with myseii'oniy ; but here T can neither live with ray- 
self, nor with this new race, to whom my a.iguish and des- 
pair appear only as a dream." 

17. The minister was melted ; he caused the old do- 
mestic to atton.l this unfortunate person, as only he could 
talk to liim of his family. 

• 1 18. This discourse wiis the sin^^le consolation which ha 

received ; for he siiunned intercourse with the new racey 
: bom shicc he had been exiled from the world ; and he pas- 

sed his time in the midst of Paris in the same solitude as 
he had done whilst conlined in a dungeon for almost halfi 
oenlury. 

19. But the chi^:;nn and mortification of meeting no per- 
son who could Sciy to him, " VVe were fornxerly known to- 
each otiier," soon put an end to his life 

DESCItlPTION OF THE FaLLS OF NiAGAKA, 

T \ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ many natural curiosities which tliiS 

' jlTL cour*try afforda, the catanp.a of Niagara is infinitely 

the vr**eatest. In order to have a tolenihle idea of this stu- 

" ' pendous fall of water, it will be necessary to conceive that 

* part of the country in Vv'hich La e Erie is situated, to Le 

elevated above that wlxich. contidns Lake Ontario, about 

three hundred feet. 

2. The slope vriiich separates the upper and lower coun- 
try is t^enerally very steep, and in many places almost per- 
pendicular. It is formed by horizontal straits of stone, great 
part of which is what we commonly call lime-stone. The 
I slope may be traced from the nortli side of Lake Ontario, 
near the biiy of Teronto, round the west end of the lake ; 
thence, its, dii*ection is generally east, l>etween Lake Onta- 
rio, and Luke Erie ; it crosses the strait of Niagara, and the 
Cheneseco river ; after which it becomes lost in tlie coun- 
try towards the Seneka Lake. 
:/ 3. It is to this slope that our country is indebted, b 

I for tlie cataract of Ni igara and the great falls of the CI 

escco. rhe cat^tract of Niagara, was formerly dowi. 
the northern side of the slope, ne^r to th it place whicl 
aw known by the name of tlie Landing ; bul ^*^ ' 
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. ^eat lerigth of time added to the great c usnlity of wucvy 
and distasice which it fulls> the »olid stone is Moin a\^iiy, for 
about seven miles, up towards Lake Erie, uiid a chasm is 
formed which no pei^spn can approach a\ iii^cut horror. 

4. Down this chasm, the water rushes >vith tlie most r.s- 
tofiishing velocity, tdter it mi*kes the great pitch. 1r go- 
ing up the road near this clpasm, the fancy is constantly en- 
gaged in the contemplhtion ol the mosn lomcntic and awful 
prospects imaginiible, until, at lcn?j^th, the eye catches the 

4alls, the imi^gination is instantly arrested, and you admii-e 
in silence ! The river is about one hundred tnd thirty -five 
tods wide, at the falls, and the perpendicular pitch one hun- 
dred and fifty feet. 

5. The fctll of tl.is vast body of water produces a sound 
wliich is frequently heai d at the distance of twenty miles, 
and a sensible tremulous motion in the eaith for some rods 
round. A heavy fog, or cloud is constantly ascending from 
tlie Ms, in which i-ainbows may always be seen when the 
sun shines. 

6. This fog, orftpray, in the winter season, Llls upon 
the neighboring trees where it congeals^ and produces a 
most beautiful clirystaline appearance. This remark is 
equally applicable to tlie fidls of the Cheneseco. 

7. Tlie difHculty which would attend levelling the rapids 
m the chasm, prevented my attempting it ; but I conjec- 
ture the water must descend at least sixty-five feet. The 
perpiendicular pitch at tlie cataract is at least one hundred 
and fifty feet ; to these add fifty-tight feet, which the water 
fells in the last half mile immediately above the falls, and 
We have two hundred and seventy-three feet wliich the wa* 
ter falls in a distance of about seven miles and a half. - 

6\ If either ducks, or geese, inadvertently alight in the 
'^apids alx)ve the great cataract, they are intapable of get^ 
ting on tlie wing again, and are instantly huriie^ on to de- 
struction. There is one appearance at this cataract woithy 
<>f some attention, and which I do not remember to have 
seen noted by any writer. 

. Just below the great pitch, the water and foam may 
Seen puffed up in spherical figures nearly as large r- 
nmon cocks of hay ; they burst at the top, and proj< 
[)lumn of spray to a prodigious height ; they then sud 
' and are succeeded by others, wliich burst in like ma 
'^his appearance is most conspicu(^us Uwut ^ 
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between the island tliat divides the falls, and the west 4de 
of the strait, whci^ the largest column of water descends. 

Narrative of the Captivity or Mrs. Jemima Howb, 

TAKEN BY THE INDIANS AT HiNSDALE, NfW-HaMP- 

SHiRE, July 27, 1755. 

\ S Messrs. Caleb Hov/e, Hilkiah Grout, and Benja- 
' XjL niin Guffield, who hud been hoeing com in a mea- 
dow, west of tiie river, were returning home a little before 
sun-set, to a place called Bridgman*s Fort, they were fired 
\ i upon by twelve Indians who had ambushed their path, 
r 2. Howe was on horseback, with t'^vo young lads, his cliil- 

• dren, behind him. A ball, which broke his thigh, brought 
him to the ground. His horse ran a few rods and fell like- 
wise, and both the lads were taken. The Indians in;th§iT 
savage manner, corrdng up to Howe, pierced his body with 
a spear, tore off hh scalp, stuck a hatchet in his head, and 
left him in this forlora condition. 

3. He was found alive the morning after, by a party of 
^ men from Fort HinscUvle ; and being asked by one of the 
( party whether he knew him, he answered. Yes, I know yotl 

all. These were his last words, though he did not expire 
1 undl aft;ir his friends bad arrived with him at Fort Hans- 
dale. Grout was so fortunate as to escape unhurt, 

4. But Gaftield in attempting to wade through the river 
at a certain place which was indeed fordable at that time, 

i was unfortunstely drowned. Flushed with the success they 

hdd met with here, the savag^es went directly to Bridgman's 

Fort. There was no rnxm in it, and only three women and 

» J some children, Mrs. Jemima Howe, Mrs. Submit Grout, 

r and Mrs. Eunice Gaffield. 

5. Their husbands I need not mention again, and their 
,-j feelings at this juncture I will rot attempt to describe.— 
f They had heard tlie enemy's guns, but knew not what hap- 
t pened to their friends. 

6. Extremely anxious for their safety, they stood Ionis- 
ing to embrice them, until at length, concluding from the 

'I ' ,i noise they heard without, that some of them were come, 
)\ '\ they unbarred the gate in a huiTy to receive them ; wlien 
I lo ! to their inexpressible disappointment and surpiise, in- 

stead of tlieir husbands, in nished a number of hideous Ifi' 
3" ' diuus, to whom they and their tender offsprings became 
^- ' mx easj: prey; and from whom they had notMug. to ex- 
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pect, but cilher an immediate <ieath, or a long and doleful 
captivity. 

7, The lattei' of these, by th^ favor of Providence, turn- 
ed out to be the lot of these unhappy women, and their still 
more unhappy, because more helpless children. Mrs. 
Gaifield had but one, Mrs. Grout had three, and Mrs. Howe, 
soven. The eldest of Mrs. Howe's was eleven years old, 
and the youngest but six months. 

S. The tvsro eldest were daughters, which she had by her 
first husband, Mr. William Pliips, who was also shin by the 
Indians, of which I doubt not you have seen an account in 
Ml. Doolitlle's history. It was from the mouth of this wo- 
man that I lately received the foregoing account. She also 
gave me, I doubt not, a true, though to be sure, a very brief 
and imperfiect history of her captivity, which I here insert 
for your perusal. 

9. The Indians (she says) having plundered and put fire 
to the fort, we marched, as near as I could judge, a mile 
and a half into the woods, where we encamped that night. 

10. When the morning came, and we had advanced as 
much farther, six Indians were sent back to the place of 
our late abode, who collected si little more plunder, and de- 
stroyed some other effects that had been left behind ; but 
they did not return until the day was so far spent, tliat it was 
judged best to continue where they were through the night. 

. 1 r. Early the next morning we set off for Canada, and 
continued our march eight days successively, until we had 
reached the place where the Indians had left their canooes, 
about fifteen miles from Crown Point. This was a long 
tod tedious march ; but tlie captives, by Divine assistjmce, 
were enabled to endure it with less trouble and difficulty 
than they had reason to expect. 

. 12. From such savage masters, in such indigent circum- • 
stances, we could net rationally hope for kinder treatment 
than we received. Some of us> it is tTue, had a harder lot . 
than others ; and among the children, I tboug^bt my son 
Stjuire had the hardest of any. 

13. He was then only four years old, and when we stop- 
ped to' rest our weary limbs, and he sat down oa his mas- 
ter's pack, the savage monster would often knock ham off.; 
and some times too with the handle of his hatchet.. Seve^ 
8^ ugly marks, Indented in his head by the cmel Indians, at 
&i9it tender age, are still plainly to be seen. . 

G 
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14. At length we arrived at Crown Pdnt and took itp otii' 
quarters there, for the space of near a week. In the ineali 
time some of the Indians went to Montreal, and took seve-» 
ral of the weary captives along with them, with a view df 
selling th^m to the French. They <Hd not succeed, howev- 
't2r, in finding a market for any of them. 

1 5. They^ gave my youngest daughter to the governor, 
de Vandreuil, had a drunken frolic, and returned again td 
Crown Point, with the'rest of the prisoners. From hente 
we set off for St. John's, in four or five canooes, just as 
night was comir«g on, and were soon sunniunded witn dark- 
ness. ' 

16. A heavy storm hung over lis. The sound of th6 
rolling thunder was very terrible ui>on the waters, which at 
every flash of expansive lightning seemfed to be all in a 
blaze. Yet to this we were indebted for all the light we 
enjoyed. No object could we discern any longer than the 
flashes lasted. 

17. In this posture we sailed in o^r opeif, tottering ca- 
nooes, almost the whole of that dreaiy night. The mov- 
ing indeed had not yet begun to da^vn, when we all went 
ashore : and having collected a heap of sand and gravel for 
a pillow, I laid myself dowrt, with my tender uifant by my 
side, not knowing wh^re any of my other children were, or 
what a miserable condition they might be in. 

18. The next day, however, under the vnng of that ever 
present Mid all p(>werful Providence, which had presented 
us through the darkness and iminent dangers of the pre* 
ceding nightj i^e all arrived in safety at St. John's. 

19. Our next movement was to St. Francois, the metro* 
polis, if I may so tall it, to which the Indians who led us 
captive belonged. Soon after our arrrVal at that wretched 
capital, a council, consisting of the chief Sachem and some 
pi4ncipal warriors of the St. Francois tribe, was convened; 
and after the ceremonies usual on such occasions were oven 
1 was conducted and delivered to an bid squaw, whom the 
Indians told me I must call my mother. 

20. My infant still continued to be the property of it* . 
original Indian owners. I was hevertheless permitted tf5^ 
kc3p it with me a while longer, for the Srake of saving theiii 
the trouble of looking after it. When the weather bc^ah. 
to grow cold, shuddering at the prospect of s^pproachmg 
wiotei*j I acquainted my new mother^ that I did not tiinik 
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i| wo^Id be possible for me to endure it, if I must spend it 
with ber, and &re as the.Xodians did. 

21. listening to my repeated and earnest solicitations,* 
that I might be disposed of among some of the rrcnch in* 
habitants of Canada, she at Icn^^ih set oft' with me iu»d my 
ipfant, attended by some male Indians upon a journey to 
Montreal, in hopes of finding a market lor me there. But 
the attempt proved unsuccessful, and the joniey tedious 
indeed. 

22. Our provisions was so scanty as well as insipid and' 
uasavory ; the weather was so cold, and the travelling so 
wry bad, that it often seemed as ii' I must have perished on 
this way. 

23. While we were at Montreal, we went into the house 
of a certain French gentleman, whose lady being sent for, 
and coming into the room where I was, to examin nte, see- 
iHg I had an iufimt, exclaimed with an oath '' I will not buy 
a woman who has a cliiid to look after." 

24. There was a swill pail standing near me, in which 
I observed some crusts and crumbs of bread swimming ori 
the suiface of the greasy liquor it contained. Sorely pinch- 
ed with hunger, I skimmed them olF with my hands, and 
ate them; and tliis was ^1 the* refreshment which the 
house afforded me. 

25. Somie where in the course of this visit to Montreal, 
»>y Indian mother was so unfortimatc as to catch the small- 
pox, of which distemper she died, soon after our return^ 
which was by water to St. Francois. And now came on 
the season when the Indians began to prepare for a whiter's 
hunt 

26. I was ordered to return my poor child to tliose of 
ftem wlio still claimed it as tl^eir property. This was a se- 
vere trial. The babe clung to my bosom with all its mii^ht ; 
but I was obliged to pluck it thence^ and deliver it shriek- 
ing and screauiing, enough to penetrate a heai't pf stone, 
into the l^ands of those unfeeling wretches, whose tender 
qjercifes may he termed cruel. . 

27. It WRS soqn caiiied off by ^ hunting party of tho?,e 
Indians, to a place called Missisko, at the lower end of Lake 
Champlain^ whither* in about a montk after, it was my for- 
time to follow tl^era. An<l here I found feit is true, but in 
a coFidition that afforded me no great satisfaction ; it being. 
^reutiy emaciated md ajmost starved. 
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vdio made hi 11^ when the day was far spent, and the tirtte 
would perndt nie to stay no longer, I departed, you may 
well suppose, with a heavy load at my heart. The tidings 
1 h.id received of the death of my yoimgest child, kad a. 
liitle bt^ fore been confirmed to me beyond a doubt: but I 
could not mourn so heartily for the deceased, as for the liv- 
ing child. 

4 J. When the winter broke up, we removed to St. John*s i 
atid through the ensuing si^mmer, oui: principal residence 
Wii:> at no great distance from the fort at that place. In the 
mean time, however, my aster's husband having been out 
with a scouting party to some of the English settle nients, 
had a drunken frolic at the fort when he returned. 

4.%. His wife, who neyer got drunk, but had often iexp)e- 
rienced the ill effects of her husband's intemperance, fear- 
ing \vhat the consequence might prove, if he should come^ 
hume in a morose and turbulent humor, to. avoid his inso- 
lence, piX)po*ed that we should both retire and keep out of 
the reach of it, until the storm abated. 

45. We absconded accordingly: but it so happened,^, 
tivai I returned and ventured into his presence, before hisc 
wife had presumed to come nigh him. I found hrm in hi* 
wigwam and in a surly mood ? and not being able to re-. 
vengc upon his wife, because she was not at home, he laid 
hold of me and hurried me to the fort ; and for a trifling 
consideration, sold m^to a Freuch. gentleman whoso nam^ 
W£is Saccapeo. 

46. It is ap ill wind certainly that btwvs nobody any good;^ 
I had been with the Indians a year lacking fourteen days $- 
and if not for my sister, yet for me it was a lucky circuna*. 
stance indeed, which thus in an unexpected moment^ 
fui^tx:hed me out of their cruel hands, and placed me be-^. 
yond the reach of their insolent power. 

4f , After my Indian master had disposed of me in the 
manner related above, and the moment of sober refiectioa 
had arrived, per geiving^ that the man who bought me hud 
taken the advantage of him in an unguarded hour, his re - 
9ctitn\ent began to kindle, and his IpSgnatidn rose so highj 
that he threatened to kill mc if he should n>e€t me alone ; 
or if he covAd not reyenge himself thus, that he would see 
fire lo the fort. 

4R. I was therefore secreted in an upper chamber, and 
h% fort carefully guarded; until hid wraUi bud tim^ to qoqU 
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My service in the family to which I was advanced, i^tis per- 
fect freedom, in comparison with what it hud been amony; 
the barbarous Indians. 

49. My new master and mistress were both as kind and 
generotis towards me as I could reasonably expect. I sel- 
dom asked a favor of either of thorn? but it was readilj^ 
granted. In consequence of which I had it in my power, 
in many instances, to administer aid and refreshment t^ the 
poor prisoners of my own nation^ who were brought into, 
St, John's dui-feig my abode in the family of the above men- 
tioned benevolent and hospitable Saccapee. 

50. Yet even in this family, such trials awaited me as \ 
had little reason to expect ; but stood in need of a larger 
stock of prudence, to enable me to encounter them. In 
this I was greatly assisted by the goYcmor> and Col. Schuy- 
ler, who was then a pi-faoner.. 

51.1 was moreover under unspeakable obligations to thQ 
governor on another account. I nad received intelligenca 
from ipy daughter Mary, the purport of which was, that 
there was a prospect of her being shortly married to £i 
young Indian of the tribe of St. Francqis,_with which tiibe 
she had continued from the beginning of her captivity. 
These were heavy tidings, and added gready to the poign- 
ancy of my other afHfctipns. 

52. However, not long after I had heard this melancholy 
news, an opportunity presented of acquainting tliat hu- 
mane and generous gentleman, the commander in chief, 
and my illustrious benefactor, M'ith this tfiAir also, who in 
compassiop for my sufferings, tnd to mitigate my sorrows, 
issued his onJers, in good time, and had my daughter taken 
away from the Indians, and conveyed to- the same nunnery 
where her sister was then lodged, with his express in«i 
Kmetion, that they should both of them together be well 
looked aft^r, and carefully educated, as his adopted chil- 
.dren. 

53. In this school of superstition and bigotry, they con- 
tinued while atit MFar in those days between France . and 
prcat Britain, lasted. At the confmision of which war, the 
governor went home to France, took my oldest daughter 
$dong with him, and married her there to a French gentle^ 
man, whose name is Cron Lewis. 

54. He was at Boston with the fleet under count d*Es- 
}m%^ (1778) and ^e pf his clerks. My other da^^''" 
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hUlI continuing in the iiunneiy, a eoiifiiclerable rime hsd 
eiup^ed iX'acr my return from cuptivity, when I nuule a joui'- 
Tiey to Canada, resolving to use luy best endeavors not to 
ii;tur:i vvitUouL her.. 

55. I ailivtd just in time to prevent he^ being sent to 
France. Hhe w.is to have gone in the next vessel that sail' 
ed for tliat place. And I found it extremely difficult to 
pre villi with her to- quit the niinneiy ai^d go home with me. 

56. Ye^i, iihc absolutely refused ; and all the per&uasioi^.s 
jyid firgunieuts I could use with her ^vere to no effect, until 
iiftcr I hid been to the governor, and obtained a letter from 
him to the svipt-rinteudant of the nuns, in which he threat- 
ened if my djLLi^hter should not be delivered imniediately 
into my hunds, or could not l>e prevailed with to subiiut tg 
my p^irentd authority, that he. would .send a band of sol- 
dier o to tissLst me in biinghig her away. 

57. But so extrtiiiely bi.-j:o:ed was she to the custorns^and 
teri^^ifin of the place, that after all, she left it with the great- 
est reluctance J and the most bitter lamentations, which she 
corithiued as we passed tlie streets, vJid wholly refused to 
tie CiJiiilbrtctl* IMy good friend Major Small, whom we met 
Yi'.h on the Vr . y, tried all he could to console her: aftd was 
so very kind iind obliging as to bear us Qomptaay, and carry 
my du-ughter beliind him on horseback. 

SB. But I have run ena littie ^)efarc my stoiy ; for 1 havo; 
not yet infonned you of the nieitns and manner of my x)wn 
rc^ii^mpiioij ; to the accomplishing of which, the recovery 
of niy daug liter just mentioned, and the ransoming of 
some of my other cbiidi*en, several gentlemen of note eon: 
tiih^.Hcd not a little; to whose goodness, thereio;'e, I on. 
grtit^liy indebted, and sincerely hope I shall never be so ua- 
gr^tctul .iS to forget it. 

59. CoL Si:nyier, in particular, was so veiy kind and . 
generous as to advtince 2700 livers to procure a ransom fw 
my^tflf und thrc<^of my children. He accompaoied and 
contlucted us fi om Montrcid to Albany, and entertained us v 
in tbe most tVicndly and hospitable manner, a coiisideraJ^I© 
lime at his ov.n liousc, and I believe, entirely at his owg. 
.€.\pense, -^^♦»— 

The Whistle. 
1 ^ \ T^^^ ^ ^'^^ ^ child at seven years old, says Dr. 
V V Franklin, my friends on a holiday filled my litdt; 
poc^sts with coppers. I weiU directly to a shop wh'^^rii 
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they sold toys for children ; and being charmed with tlie 
sound of a Whistle, which I met by the way hi the hands 
of anotlier boy, I voluntiiily ofiered and gave all my money 
for one. 

2. I then came home, snd went whistling all over the 
liouse, much pleased with my Whistle ; but distuibing all 
the family. My brothers and sisters and cousins, under- 
standing the bargain I had made, told me^ I ha4 given 
four times as much for it as it was worth. 

3. This put me in miiid of what good things I might 
hare bought with the rest of the money. And they laugh- 
ed at me so much for my folly, that I cried with vexation ; 
and die reflection gave me more chagrin thaii tlie Whislle 
gave me pleasure. 

4. Tiiis, however, was afterwards of use to me j the im- 
presaon continuing on my mind, so that often when I was 
tempted to biiy some unnecessary thing, I said to myself, 
Don't give too much/or the WhUtle. And so I saved laf ' 
money. / 

^. A^ I grew up and came into the world, and observed 
the acuons of men, I thought I met witli many, very many, 
vjho gave too muchjbi^ the Whistle^ 

6. When I saw one too ambitious of court favors,Nsacri^ 
ficing his time in attendance at levees, his repose, his liber- 
ty, his virtue, and perhaps his Mends to obtain it, I huve 
suid to myself, TAw vian gives too much for the Whistle, 

Ti When 1 saw^'anotlicr fond of popularity, constantly 
Employing himself in political bustles, neglecting his oi^Ti 
affairs, and ruifiing them by that neglect, He pays^ sai4 I^ 
rbo much for hia Whistle, 

8. If I knew a miser, who gave up eveiy kind of com* 
fortable living, all the pleasure of doing good to others, all 
the esteem of his fellow citizens, and the joys of benevor 
lent fiiendship, for the sake of accumulating wealth. Poor 
ntan^ said I, you do indeed Jiay too much for the Whhtle, 

9. When I meet with a man of pleasure, sacrificing ev» 
r laudable improvement of the mind, or of his fortune, 
\ ere corporeal sensations, and ruining his health in the 
] mt ; mistaken man, say I, you are providing pain for 
1 jelf instead of pleasure ; you givr too much for your 

"e, . 

[f I Sjiee one fond of fine clothes, fine furniture, fine 
i '^--'-- '-^age, all above his fortune, for which h 
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contracts dchi% and ends his cnreer in prison ; alas I say T,. 
)ie has fimd dtar^ very dear for hU JV/ii^tk. 

I L, In shoiti 1 conceived that great part of the raiseiies 
of mankind were brought upon them by the falhe estimates, 
they h^d mudc of the value of tilings, and by tlieir gxVmg 
too much for their Jf72/»//r«. 

IlisTOKY OF Pocahontas, 
- T^ERHAPS tiiey whoaixs not particularly acquainted 
■ X wJi'h the hlstoiy of Virginia, may be ignorant that 
Pocahontas was the protectress cf die Engiisli, and QfiiSa, 
Screened tiiem fiom the cruelty of her fether. 

2. She V7Lis but twelve years old, when captairv Sroitb, 
the bravest? the niO&t intellip:ent, and the most humane of - 
the fir it colon Itits, fell hilo the hands oft he Sav5\g;es. He al-. 
ready undei^::ood taeir language, had traded Vvith them sev- 
eral times J und ot^cn a]>i er.scd the quirels between the Eu- 
ropeiJiS and them, Oiten had lie bcey obliged also to iigbt 
them, and to pviuish their perRdy.. 

3. At leng^ih hu'.7ever under tlie pretext of coairoerctj 
lic Wtis dntwu i 11*0 an ambush, and the only t^70 compro)-^ 
ions wlio accomptJiied hira, fell before his eyes ; but tho 
aloue, by lus dexterity he extricated himself from the 
troop i^liich £uviT imded him ; until, unfortunately imag^* 
ing he coiild s:vvc himself? by crossing a morass, he stuck 
tast> so that the sa-^ages, figau.st whom he had no means »f i 
defending himself, at last took and houud himy and- con- 
ducted him to Po whet an.; , 

4. The kinr^ was so proud of having ^Captain Smith in 
his power J that he sent him in triumph to all tlie tiibutaty 
princesj and oiiicTed that he should be splendidly t3*eated, 
till he I'elunicd to suffer that death which wasprepivrcd for 
him, . 

5- The fatoi moment at last arrived. C&ptain . Smith 
was bid upon th^i hearth of the savage Vi»g» and his hca^l 
placed upon a Uiri^-e stone to receive the stroke of death ; 
when Pocdhontas, the youngest and darling dauj^htcr of 
PowbaUm, threw herself upon his body, clasped him ui h^^ 
■armft, and declared tlutt if the cruel sentence was executed 
tlic firsit blow should fall on her. 

6, All savLigirb (^.bsolute sovereigns rnd tyrants not ex- 
cepted) & re iavtivkiLbiy more affected by the tears of iilJ-i" 
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ty,'than the voice of humanity. Powhutan could tiot resist ** 
tie teirs and prayers of his daughter. 

7. Captain Sjiiith obtained his life, on conrlidon of pay- 
ing for his ransom a certain quantity of mut>kets, powder, 
and iron utensils ; but how were they to be obtained ? ' 
They li#>uld neither permit him to rctu r/i to James-Town, 
nor let the English know where he was, lest they should 
demand him sword in hand. 

8. Cajitain Smith, who was as sensible as courageous, 
'Sjud, that if Powhatan would permit one of his subjects to 
"cstrr}' to James-Town a leaf which he took from his ix)cket 
ix)ok,he should find under a tree, at the day and hour ap- 
pointed, all the articles demanded for his ransom. 

9. PowhataT) consented ; bilt without having much fiuth 
in his promises, believing it to be only an i.rtiiice of the 
Captain t6 prolong his life. But he had written on a leaf 
a fcV lines, sufficient to give an account of his situation. — 
The messenger returned. The king sent to the place "fix- 
ed upon, and was greatly astonished to find every thing 
^yluch had been demanded. 

10. Powhatan could not conceive this mode of transmit- 
ting thoughts ;. and Captain Smith was henceforth looked 
upon as a grfeat rnagician, to whom they couid not shew too 
touch respect. He l^ftthe savages in this opinion, and 
hastened to return ho'me. 

■ 11. Two or three years after some fresh differences aris- 

■ ing amidst them and the English. Powhatun, who no Ion- ' 
gcr thought them sorcerers but still feared their power, laid 

•a horrid plan togettid of them altogether. His project 
Avas to attack them in profound peace, and cut the thioats 
'of the whole colony. 

12. The night of this intended conspiracy, Pocahontas 
took advantage of the obscurity ; and in a terrible storm 

I which kept the savages in their tents, escaped from her 
fiither's hduse, advised the English to be on their guard, but 
conjui'ed them to spare her family : to appear ignorant, of 
the intelligentie she had givCn, and terminate all their dif- 
ferences by -a new treaty. 

13. It would be tedious to relate all the services which 
this angel of peace rendered to both natibns. I shall dnly 
add, th:it the English, 1 know not from what motives, but 
certainly against all faith and equity, thought proper to 
<iajriy her off. Long and bitterly did she deplore her fate ; 
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and the only consoladon she had was Captain Smithy in 
whom she found a second father. 

i 4. She was treated with great respect, and married to 
n pi inter by the name of Rolfe, who soon after took her 
to England. Tliis was in the reign of James the first ; 
*ijd It is said tliat the monarch, pedantic and ridicuipus ih 
cveiy point, was so infatuated with the prerogatives of roy- 

«i ally, that he expressed his displeasure, that one of his sub- 

( jects should dare to marry the daughter even of a savage 

Iking. ' / ^ , 

1 5. It Will not perhaps be difficult to decide on this occa- 
' I sion, whether it was the savage king who derived honor 

, " from iindtng Jiiihself placed upon a level with the Eurppc- 

aii prince, or the English monarch, who, by his pride and 
prcjnaicesj reduced himself to a level with the cliief of the 
ssivvi^es. 

j^. Be that as it will. Captain Smith, who had returned 
I , to London before the arrival of Pocahontas, was extremely 

bjppj^ to see her agtiin ; but dared not treat her with the 
sivme ^miliarity as at James-Town./ As soon as she saw 
hi nij she threw herself into ids arms calling him her fa- 
I I t iher y but finding that he neither returned her caresses with 

^' e'|iial warm til, or the endearing title of daughter, she turn- 

ed hhide her head and wept bitterly ; and'it was a long time 
before they could obtain a single word from her. 
f^ 17. Criptain Smith enquired several times what could be 

• the cause of her affliction. « What I said she, did I not 

IBLLve your life in America ? When I was torn from the 
arms of my father, aiKl conducted amongst thy fiiends, 
< didst thou not promise to be a father to me ? Didst thou 

not assure me, that if I went into thy country, tliou wouldst 
be my fuher, and that I should" be tliy daughter? Thou 
hi.ai deceived me, and behold me now here a stranger iiad 
I in urphan." 

1 8. It was not difficult for the cr.pttiin to make hi^ peace 
^vitli this charming creature, whom he tenderly loved. — 
He presented her to seyerid people of tlie first quality ; — 
but ncvel' dared to Uke her to court fram which, howcverT 
she received severed favors. 

19. Ailer a rcsidence of several years in England, :iii 
i example of virtue and piety, and attijclimcnt to her luis- 

hind? she died, as she was on the point of embarking ftJf 
America. She left an only son^ w!io was married, »nd 
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left none but daughters ; and from these arc descended 
some of the pnncipal characters of Virginia. 

Emii.ius, or DoME^sTic IIappiness. 
nriHE government of a family dcpcntls on such vari- 
J! oils ^lud opposite principles, that it is a matter of 
extreme delicacy. Perhaps there is no situation in life in V 
which it -is sodifficiiltto behave with propriety, as in the ^ 
coniesthctvfecn fiarental authority 3J\d/2urentaUovt\' Tlu» jj 

is undoubtcflly the reason why we sec so few Irappy fami- f 
lies. Few parents are both loved and respected, because [j 
I most of them, are either the ilujics or tlic tyrants of their 
children. . * 

2. Some parents either from a natui'al weakness of mindj 
or an excess of fondness, permit, and even encourage their 
children, hi a thousand familiarities, which render them , 
|.. ridiculous, and. by. din>inishing the respect which is due to 
' their a^ and station, destroy all their authority. i 

o. Others, niled by a partial and blind Section, "whick { 
can deny nothing to its object, indule^e their children hi all 
their romantic., wishes, however triflmg and foolish; liow- I 
ever degrading to thck dignity or injurious to tlieir welfare. 

4. Others soured by misfortunes, or grown peevish and '. 
je^ous by the^ loss of youthful pleasures, and an awjuuint- j 

\ ance with the dedeit and folly of the world, attempt to re- j 

' itrain the ideas and enjoyments of youth by the rigid max- 1 

ims of age. j 

5. The, children of the first class often oflfend by silly 
manners a^ a, kind of good natured disrespect. Thote of 

, the second are generally proud, whimsical and vicious . ■ ■■ ^ | 
I Those of the third, if they are subdued, when young, by i 
} the rigor of parental discipline, forever i^main morose, lilib- 
I etal and unsociable ; .or it as it commonly; .happens, they 
I find means to escape from restraint, they 8#undpn them- 

Wlves to every sppcies of licentiousness. . 
i 6. To parents of these descriptions may be added anoth- 
ei: class, whose fondness blinds thejur.eyes^ to the most glar- 
ing vices o^ their children ; orinv^ts such palliations,, as 
to prevent the most salutary correct^QUS. 

7. The taste for amusements in young people, i&tlic 
most diflicultto regulate by the maxims of prudence. , In 
tliia aitlcle paieuts are apt to evr,. either Uy extreme iudul- 
geitce or* tfce ofie hand, or imuioderate jagorcii tlio otl/- " 
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8. Recollecting the feelings of their youth, they ptt 
tinbounded licence to the inclinations of their children ; or 
ha%ing lost all relish for amusements, they refuse to gratify 
their most moderate desires. 

9. Itia a maxjm which universally holds true, tliat the 
bejjt methcwl of guarding youth from crvttinal pleasifres, i$ 
to indulge them freely in those that are innocent. A per- 
son who has free access to reputable society, will hare httlc 
inclination to frequent that which is vicious. 

10. But tlioae who are kept under constant restraint, who 
are seldom in amusements, who are peiT>etuaIly awed V 
the frowTia of a parent, or soured by a disappointment of 
their most h ami less wishes, will at times break over aH 
hounds to gi atify their taste for pleasure, and will not be 
niijuoiis to (li^criroinate between the innocent and the 
criminal, 

n. Nothing contributes more to keep youth within the 
Umits of dccotum, than to have their superiors mingle 
in their company at proper times, and partici^te of tneii 
amusements, 

12, This condescension flatters thdr pride ; at the same^ 
Um^ that Inspect for a^, which no familiarities can wholly 
effkccj natiiriUly checks the extravagant sallies of mirthj 
£^d the indelicate rudeness wliich young people are apt to 
indulge in their jovial hours.. 

15, That aWful distance, at which some psffents keep 
their childreii, and their abhorrence of all juvenile di*/er- 
sjgns, which compel youth to sacrifice their' most inno- 
cent desires, or veil the gratification of them with the 
most snxioiis secrecy, have as direct a tendency to diiv^ 
young person B iiUo a profligate life, as the force of vicious 
example. ' _ * 

U. It is impossible to giv# the age of twenty y the 
feelings or the knowledge oi tixty ; as it would be foHy 
to whti to clothe a child with gray hairs^ or to stanip the 
fading aspect of Autumn on the liloom of May. Na- 
tm^ has given to ^ery age some peculiar passions and 
appetites ; to modejf^e and refine these, wot to stifle 
aiid tlcstroyj is the business of comancMi prudence and pa- 
rental care. .'. "^ / 

I's, I was led Into this' train of reft^Uofis by an ac^u: int- 
apce with Uie fumily oPEtnilius, i^hich is a rare inslar.cc 
of domestic felicity. Parents indulgent to their child reu. 
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fi<»pitable to their friends, and uniTersaUy respected ; iheli* 
sons emiall)f geneniuS} inodest and tnanly. 
16. Emilia^ an only daughter, the pride of her parents, pos- 
' sessed of every accon^pUshment that can honor herself, or 
en(kar ber to her friends ; an easy fortune, and a disposition 
to enjoy and improre it for the purposes of hnmanity ; per- 
fect harm<H)y oi domestk life, and iMiaffected satis&ction hi 
the pleasui^sof society. Sucli is the femily of Eniilms. 
17. Such a family is a little paradise on earth ; to cn\y 
i their happiness is almost a virtue. Conjugal respect, pa- 
: rental tenderness, filial obedience,. and brotherly Idnducsf; 
are so seldom united, in a family, that when I am honored 
with the fnendahip of such, I am equally aml»tious to par- 
I ticipate their happiness, and profit by tlie exsunple. 
' 18, Emilia's situation must be peculiarly agreeable. Her 
t parents delight to gratify her in innocent amusements j— 
and ccmtented with this, she knows no wish beyond tlic 
I sacred bounds of honor. While by their indulgence she 
i enjoys every raticmal pleasure, she rewards their genp- 
i reus care, by a dutiful behavior, a&d unblemislied man-^ 
[ ners. • 

[ 19. By thus dischargmg the reciprocal duties of their reS- 
I pecdve stations, the happiness of etch is secured. The so- 
licitude of the parent and the obedience of tlie cliild, equal Sy 
contribute to the bliss of the little society ; tlie' one calling 
forth every actK>f teiKlemess, and the other displayed in ult 
the filial virtues. 
^ 20. Few families arc destined to be so happy as that of 
i Emilius. Were I to choose the situation where I could 
pass my life with most satisfaction, it would be in this do- 
; mestic circle. My house would then be the lesidence of 
delight, unmingled with the anxieties of ambitiKHit>r the tc< 
^et of disappointment. 

31. Every act would be dictated by love and respect ;■ — 
every countenance would wear the smile of complacence ; 
said the little imavoidable troubles, incident to the happiest 
atuation, would only serve tv inci^ease our fiiendship anil 
nspi-ove our fe&aty, by making room for the exercise of 
wtue» 
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EmiliA) or thr Happiness of RBTiREiiEHT. 
- A ^ ^ ^^* conversing with Emilia, a few ^ayspast, I 

J\, asked whetltfer she was contented to live so reraete ' 
from the resort of company. She answered in the affirma- 
tive, and remarked furtl^r, that her situation enabled her 
to distinguish bet we*; n real friends and comftUmentary ; ht 
if she lived in a more public place, she might he visited by 
croudsof people, who were cinl indeed, but had no modve 
fcr calling on her but tP spend an idte hour, and gaze on the 
tesy* multitude. 

2. I was pleased with the remarkf and was natura]]y led 
to consider such a retired situation as a fortunate drcum- 
fttance for a young lady of deticacy . Not only the happiness 
cf a family, but the character of young women, both iii a 
anoralttnd sticial view, depends on a choice of proper cofo- 
pany. 

5. A perpetual throng of cotftpany, especially if it far- . 
wishes a variety of new objects, has a pernicious effect on the 
dispositions, of female minds. Women are destined by na- 
ture to preside over domestic aifuirs- Whatevci* parade 
Ihey may make abroad, theif real merit and real character 
are known only at home. 

4. The bclmvior of serveVits, the neattiess of furniture, 
the order of a table, andihe regularity of domestic business^ 
arc decisive evidences of female worth. Perhaps sweetness 
ef temper doea not contribute more to the happines&of their 
partners and their f^uulies, than a proper attention to these 
articles. 

5. For this reason, whatfeverhas a tendency to divert th« 
mind from these cot^cerns, and give them a turn for empty 
ahow, endless noise, and tasteless amusements, ought to be 
carefully avoided by young ladies who wish for respect be- 
yon^l the present moment. 

6. Misses, who are perpetually surrounded with idle com- 
paoyj or even live in sight of it, though they may be fbr- 

|tunatc enough to preserve tlieir innocence^ are stiU in 
•hazardof contracting such a fondness for dissipation and 

lolly, as to unfit them for the superintendance of a fian- 

iiy. 

7. Another danger to which young women possessed of 
personal charms, arc exposed in public places, is the flatte- 
jy and admiration of men. The good opinion of a fop, wiU 
l^ardly flatter a woman of discentment ; much less or- 
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dioary compliments, which are commonly without mcon^ 
lag. 

8. But the heart is often so disguised, that it is difficult at 
first to disdngmsh between a coxcojnb and a man of worth ; 
or if it is easier for an accurate observer, yet there is grciit 
^ger that vanity and inexperience will make young la- 
dies overlook the distinction. 

9. Few minds are efiectually secured against the attacks 
of flattery. It is a poison the more iatal, as it seizes humMt 
nature in its weakest part. In youth, when the passions are 
m full vigor, and the judgment feeble, female minds are pc<- 
culiarly liable to be corrupted by the contagious influence of 
pretty civilities and affected admiration. 

10. With whatever scruples they may at first listen to :htj 
praises that are t>estowed on their r»al or pretended chaiinb, 
a constant strain of flattering addresses, accompanied with 
obsequious complasance, seldom fails of giving them toc» 
kigh an opinion of themselves. They are insensibly lead 
to believe, that they arc possessed of virtues to whichlliey 
are realty strangers. 

11. This behef satisfies them withiDut attempting furthet" 
improvement ; and makes them to depend, for reputation in 
life, on good qualities, the fancied existence of which begiust 
and ends with the falsehood of customary compliments. 

12. Such ladies, before nuirriage, ftre usually vain, pert, 
affected and silly f and aflter mariiage, haughty, disappoint- * 
ed and peevish. The most perfect beauty must fade, L\iid 
cease to command admiration ; but in most instance^ 
the nuptual facnir puts a period to that excess of flatter- 
ing attentioawhicli is the happiness of giddy females. — 
The longest term of adnuration must be shoit : Th^t 
Which depends solely on personal attracti(»is> b often mo- 
mentary* 

13. The more flattery is bestowed on young ladiefl, tlie 
less in general are they solicitous to acquire virtues which, 
«hal] insure respect when admiration shall cease. The more 
they are praised in youth, the more they expect it in advan* 
ced life, when they mve less channs to command it. Thus 
the excessive cof^pl^nce «tf admirers, which is extremely 
pleasing at w^/e^ proves s^ forty, a source of mordficauoii 
stod discontent. ^ 

14. I would by no means, insinuate tliat young iadies 
ought to be kept total strangers to company, and |a ra- 
il 3 
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tional professions of esteem. It is in company cjniy tliat 
tiiey can acquaint themselves with mankind, acquire an ea- 
sy address, and learn numberless little decorums which arc 
essential and cannot be ta^ight by precept. Without these 
a woman will sometimes deviate from that dignity and pro- 
priety of tomluct, which in any situation will secure the 
good will of her friends, and prevent the blushes of her 
huslxind. 

15. A fondness for compjmy and amusements isblamea- 
ble only when it is indulged to excess, and permitted to ab- 
;■ sorb more important concerns. Nor is some degree of 
ftattery always dangerous or useless. The good opinion of 
manldiid we are all desirous te obtiiin ; and to know that 
We /ias3e{>8 it, often makes us ambitious to deserve it. 

] 6. No passion is given to us in vain ; the best ends are 
sometimes effected by the worst means ; and even fetnab 
vanity, pmpeiiy niLinagcd, may prompt to the most meritO' 
»ous actions. I should pay Emilia but a veiy ill compli- 
ment to ascri'oe her virtues to her local situation ; for no per- 
s(in c:m claim, us a virtue, what she has been in no danger of- 
losing. 

17. But there is no retirement beyond the reach of temp- 
tation, and the whole tenor of her conduct proves that her 
unblemished morals and uniform delicacy, proceed from 

^ better principles than necessity or accident. 

18. She is loved and flattered, but she is not vain; her 
company is universally coveted, arid yet she has no airs of 
haughtiness and disdain. 

19. Her cheerfulness in company shows that she has a 
relish fof society ; her csontentment at home, and attention 
lo domestic concerns, are tearly specimens of her happy dis- 
position ; and her decent unaffected abhorrence of every 
species of licentious behavior, evinces, beyond suspicion) 
Aat the binocence of her heart i» equal to the chartas of bjr 
persctfi. 

, Jui^iANA. vf real character, 
J TULIANA k one of tliose rare women whose per?>oml 
* J attractions have no rivals, but thd sweetness of her 
temper and the Yielicacy of her sentiments, An elegant per- 
son, regular features, a fine complexion, a lively expven- 
«ve countenance, ah easy address, and those blushes of 
^odcsty ihs^t soften tte ^oul of |Jie b^hQldcr ;. tbest 
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are the native beauties which remlcv her the object of 
iiDtvcrsaJ admiration. 

2. But when we converse with her, and hear the meliiqg' 
expressions of tin affected sensibility and virtue that flow 
from her tongue, her personal charms receive new lustrr, 
and irresistably engage tlie affections of her ac^uuint- 
ances. 

^ 3. Sensible that the great source of all hc\ppiness> i-^ pu- 
rity of morals and an easy conscience, Juliana phvs coitsumt 
and Mncere attention to the duties of relip;ion. bl^.e ;Uifior* 
the infamous but fashionable vice of deriding the sacrtd h\- 
stitutions of religion. 

4. She considers a lady without virtue as a monster on 
earth ;^and every accomplishment, without morals, as pnlUc* 
deception. She is neither a hypociite ner an cnth^^^^iust ^ 
on the contrary, she mingles such cheerfulness with the ix 
ligious duties of life, that even her pity carries with ii a 
ckarm which insensibly allures the profligate from die anu» 
of vice. V 

5. Not only the general tenor of her life, but in parucuLir 

her behavior in church evinces the reality of her religiori 

She .esteems it not only criminal m a* high degree, but ex- 
tremely unpolite, to behave with levity in a place const cm- 
tid to the solemn purpose of devotion. 

6. She cannot believe that any person, who is soUcitou* 
to treat all mankind witli ci\ility, can laugh in the tem|)le of 
Jehovah, and treat their great benefactor with heedless ne- 
glect. 

7. In polite life, the manners of Juliana are peculiarly en- 
gaging. To her superiors slic shows the utmost defereiice 
and respect. ' To her equals, the most modest ccrnipUibanre 
and civility ; while persons of e\ery rank expeiience her 
kindness and affability. 

8. By this conduct she secures the love and friendslsip of 
all degress. No person can despise her, for she docs no- 
tliing that is ridiculous ; she cannot be haied, for she does 
injuiy to none ; and even the malevolent whispers of envy 
are silenced, by her n^odest deportment and generous con- 
descension. 

9. Her conversation is lively and sentimental ; free fmm 
false wit, frivolous ixiinutenets, aiwl affectation of leiiri^ini^* 
Alihough her discourse is always under the direction ijr[>rii* 
dence, yet it appears unstudied 5 for li^r good sense ulvvtiy^ 
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furnisbes her with thoughts suited to the subject, and pun« 
ty of h«r mind lenders any caation in expressing^ theoiy al- 
most unnecessary. 

10. She will not lead the conversation ; much less catt 
she stun the ears of company with perpetual chat, to inters 
nipt the discourse of others. But when occasion offers, she 
acquits herself with ease and grace ; without the airs of 
pertness or the confusion of bashfulness. 

1 1. But if the conversation happens to turn upon the foi^ 
bles of either sex, Juliana discovers her goodness l^ ^lence, 
or by inventing palliations^ She detests every species id 
slander. 

12. She is sensible diat to publish and aggravate human 
errors, is not the way to correct them ; and refonnationf 
rather than infamy, is the wish and the study of her ii£&.-i» 
Her own amiable example is.^he severest oi all satires on 
the faults and the follies of her sex, and goes farther is 
discountenancing both, than aU the censures of malicidos 
detraction* 

13. Although Juliana possesses every accomplishment 
that can command esteem and admiration, yet she has nei*^ 
ther vanity nor ostentation.; Her merit is easily discovered 
Without show and parade. 

1 4. She considers that hanghtkiess and c«iK;empt of ollii- 
ers, always proceed from meanness ; that true greatness ia 
ever acces^ble ; and that self-recommendation and bhister-^ 
ing pretensions, are but the glittering itecors^ns of emptji 
heads and trifling hearts*. 

15. However strong may be her desk* of useful informa- 
tion, or howevev lively her curiosity, yet slie restrains these 
passions whhin the bounds of prudence and good breeding, 
^e deems it impertinent to the highest degree^ to be pry-^ 
kig into the concerns of <^her people ; much more simper* 
linent and criminal does she deenv it, to indulge an officious 
inquisitiveaeas, for the sake of gratifying private spleen kk 
the propagaticm of mifuvorabde truths^ 

r 16^ So exceedingly delicate is she in her treatment of her 
fellow-creatures, tli^t she will not read a paper nor hear a 
whisper, which a person does not wish to have known, even 
when she is hi no danger of dete<;tion* 

17. The same delicate attention to the feelings of others 
^jegulate her conduct in compuny. She would not, for the 
mice of her repuuvtion> be fouo^ laughing or \|fhisperkg. 
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with one in tlie company. AH nocls, grimaces, sly looki, 
and half speeches, the cause of which is not known, are care* 
folly avoided by her, and reprobated as the height of ill- 
breeding, tuKl the .jTroscBl faisiilt to the company. 

18. Whenevei* this happens between two persons, lite 
rest of the company have a just right to consider themselvci 
the objects of their ridicule. But it is a maxim of Juli:*na 
Aat such conduct is a breach of politeness, which no oddi- 
ties or mistal^es that happen in public company, can excuse 
or palliate. 

' 19. It is very cortimon for persons who are destitute of 
certain accompiishments which they admire in other peo- 
ple, to endeavor to imitate tl\em. This is the source of af- 
wctation, a fault that infallibly exposes a person to ridicule. 
But the ornaments of the heart, the dress and the maimers 
of Juliana, are equally easy and'natural. 

20. She need not assume the apfiearunce of gjood quali- 
ties which she possesses in reaJUy ; nature has given loo 
many beauties to her person, to require the studied .embel- 
lishments of fashion ; and such are the ease and gractl'ul- 
'ness of her behavior, that any attempt to improve them 
would lessen the dignity of her manners. 

21. She is equally a strangct to that supercillimia im- 
portance which aftects to despise the small, but necess^iiy 
qsncems of life ; and that squeamish false delicacy which 
is woundcjd willi every trifle. - 

22. She will not neglect a servant in sickness because of 
the meanness of his employment ; she will not abuse un an- 
imal for her own pleasure and amusement j nor will she go 
into fits at the distress of a favorite cat. 

23. Her gentle soul is never disturbed with discontcntj 
envy or resentment ; those turbulent passions which so of- 
ten destroy the peace of society as w»ll as of individiiiils — 
Her native firmness and serenity of mind forbid the intvu- 
aon of violent emodon»»; at the same time her heaitj sus- 
cepdUe and kind, is the soft residence of every virtuous af- 
fecdon. 

• 24. She sustains the unavoidaWo shocks of adversity? 
with a calmness that indicates the superiority of her soiii ; 
and with a smile of joy or tear of tenderness, she pm lici- , 
pates the pleasures or the soitows of a friend. 

25, But the discretion and generosity of Juliana aie prir- 
ticularly distinguished by the number and sincerity ol her 
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attachments. Her friendships are few, but they are idl 
founded on the principles of benevolence and fidelity. Such 
confidence do her sincerity, her constanqr, and her faithful* 
ness inspire, that her friends commit to her breast their 
most private concerns, without suspicicm. 

26. It is l>er fiivorite maxim, that a neoesiu^ of exactiBg 
promises of secrecy, is a burlesque upon erery pretenwon to 
friendship. Such is the character of the youngs Uie amia^ - 
ble Juliana. 

27. If it is possible for her to find a man whaknow* her 
worth, and has a disposidon and virtues to reward it, the un- 
ion of their hearts must secure that unmingled feUcity ia 
life, which is reserved for j^nuine love, a passion inspired 
by sensibility, and improved by a perpetvial iatercourfie of 
lund offices. 



RcTLss FOR Behavior. 
I J XJEVER let your mind be absent in comfMOiy. Ocuft- 
' X^ mand and direct your attention tothe present obiectir 
, and let distant objects be banished from the mind. There 
' ( is time enough for every thing in the course of the day^ if 
' you do but one thing at once ; but there is not time eiK)ugh 
' in the year, if you will do two things at a time. 

2. Never attempt to tell a story with which you are iwt 
well acquakited ; nor fatigue your hearers with relating lit- 
tle tiifling circumstances. Do not interrupts the thread of 
discourse with a thousand hem9^ and by repeadng often «ay# 
hcy and %aidL Relate the principal points with cleamesft 
and precision, and you will be heard with pleasui^e. 

3. There is a difference between modesty and bashful- 
ness. Modesty is the characterisdc of an amiable mind ; 
bash fulness discovers a degree of meanness. Notliing smkft 
a young man into low company so sui^ly as bashfulness. 

4. If he thinks he shall iu)t please, he m^)st surely vM 
not. Vice and ignorance are the only things we ought to^ 
be ashamed of; While we keep clear of them, we may ven- 
ture any where without fear of concern. 

5. Frequent good com puny— copy their mannets*— ins- 
tate their >i!tues and accompIishmei>ts. 

6. Be not very free in your remarks upon characters.— 
There may be in all companies, more nvrong heads tha i 
right ones j more people who wilt deterve^ than who yiil 
hear censure. 
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7. Never hold any body by the button or the hand, in or^ 
dci* to be hear0 through your story ; for if the people arc 
ftot willing to hear you, you had much better hold your 
tonffue than hold them. 

8. Never whisper in company. Conversation in common 
stocky in which all persons present have a right to claim 
their share. Always listen when you are 'Spokcn to ; aiid 
never interrupt a speaker. 

9. Be not loiward in leading the conversatior— -this bc- 
kngs to the oldest person in comp?.ny. Display your 
learning only on particular occasions. Never oppose the 
opinion of another but witli gneat modesty. 

JO. On all occasions avoid speaking of yciirself, if it is 
posmble. Nothing that we can say of ourselves will vaniish 
our dvfecta^ or add lustre to cur virtues ; but on the contra- 
ry, it will often make the former more -msibLe^ and the latter, 

1 1. Be frank, open, and ingenious In your behavior^ and 
' idways look people in the fece when ycij^' speak to thcni.^— 

Never receive nor retail scandal. In scandal, as in robbery, 
the receiver is as bad as the thief 

12. Never reflect upon bodies of men, eiiher clergymen, 
kk'vyers, physicians, or soldiers : nor upon nations and soci' 
eties. There are good as well as bad, in all orders of men> 
a;^d in al) c6un1jies« 

i 3. Mimicry is a common and favcTite amusement of 
low minds, but should be despised by aii gi ej»t oiu.3. Wc 
^ould neither practice it ourselves nor praise it in otherSi 
Let your expenses be less than your incontie. 

14, A fool squanders away without credit or advantage 
to himself, more than a man of tense spends with both.^ A 
wise man employs his money as he docs his time, he never 
spends a shilling of the one. nor a minute of the ether, but 
an something tliat is either useful or rationally pleasing.— ^ 
The fool buys what he doea not want, but does not pay for 
vbat he stands iti need of. 

' ". Form no friendships hastily. Study a character well 
b ,re you put coniidence in the person. Every person is 
c tied to civiNtyy but very fcmo to confidence. The Span- 
is proverb suys, "Tell whom you live with, and I will tell 
yi who you are." The English say, ^* A man is kno^vn 
bi ' -n company he keeps." 

Good l^eeding does.XK>t consist ift low bows, ftn** 
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formal ceremony; But in an easy, civil, 'and respcclfiil be- 
havior. ^ 

17. A well bred man is polite, to every person, but par- 
ticularly to strangers. In mixed* companies every person 
who is admitted, is supposed to be on a footing 6f ©quality 
-with the rest, and consequently claims \xry justly every 
mark of civility. 

1 8. Be very attentive to neatness. The hands, nails, and 
teeth should be kept clean. A dirty mouth is not only dis- 
agreeable, as it occasions an offensive breath, but almost in- 
fallibiy causes a decay and loss of teeth. 

19. Never put your fingers in your nose or fears— it is a i 
vult^ar rudeness and an aSVont to company. • ' 

20. Be not a hbven in dress, nor a fop. Let your dress 
be neat, and as fashionai)lc as your circumstances and con- 
venience will admiW. It is said that a man who is negligent ' 
at t\venly ycirs of age, will be a sloven at forty, and intol- 
ieriAle at fifty. ..- 

21. Ii is necessdn^h sometimes to be in haste / but always 
^n^ovg to be in a /jJnvy, A man in a huny perplexes him- 
self ; he wants to" do every thing at once, and does nothing 
BtalL - : 

22. Frequent and loud laughter, is the characteristic of 
folly and ill manners — -it is the manner in which silly peo- 
ple exprc is their joy at silly tilings. 

23. Humniing a tune within yourself, drumming with 
your fingers, making a noise with tlie feet, whistUng, and 
Buch auk ward habits, are all breaches of good manners, and 
indiciiticns of contempt for the persons present. 

24. When you meet people in the street, oi' in a public 
place, never stare tlicm full in tlie- face. 

25. When you are in company with a stranger> never 
H)egin to question him about bis name, his place of,resi- 

dci:ice, and his business. Thiji impudent curiosity is, the 
height of iU manners. \. .^ 

25. Some persons apoligize, in ^ goodnalured manner, 
for their inquisUivecess, by an, "If I mc^y h^ so bold ;'* 
" If I may tdke the liberty ;'* ei> V" Pray, Sn> excuse irif 
freedom."-^— These attempts to^ excuse pn6's self, in^p;)'? 
that a man tliinks /^mM/f//*an.lmp\Kliint fellow~»nd if i'^ 
<*.oes not, other people think he. is, and treat hhv as such. 

27.' Above all adhere to morals and reiigion, v.rJii^*" 
moveable iirmness. \Yhatever effect outward sliow ^^^'^^ 
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atcomplibhineuts may Lave^ in recommeiKSng a man to 
(//Aer*, none but the good is really happy in lanue/f. 

Family Disagrezme^nts, the frequent cause of Immoral 

Conduct. 

A Fl'ER all our complaints of the uncertainly of hn- 

' J\. man affairs, it is undoubtedly true, that more misery 

is produced among us by the irregtilarides of our tempers, 

than by leal misfortunes. 

2. And it is a circumstance particularly unhappy^ that 
these irregularities of the temper, are most apt to JisplLiy 
themsehes at cur fire-sides> where e\'ei7 thing cught to be 
Tranquil and serene. 

3. But the truth is, we are awed by the presence of strcm- 
gers, and are stfraid ofappeaiing weak and ill-natured, when 
>ve act in sight of the world ; and so very heroically, reserve 
all our ill-hunior for our wi^^s, chiklren, and servants. We 
are meek, where we might-meet with opposition ; but ^fet 1 
ourselves undauntedly bold, where we are siu'e of no efi'ect- 
tuil resistance. * /*" 

4. The preservation of Uic ^eat things converts them lo 
the worsts Home is certainly well adapted to repose af*d 
stolid enjoyment. Among parents and brothers, and all the 
tiglJder charities of private ifle, the gentler tilectipns, which 
are always attended with feelings purely am^ permanemly 
pleasurable, firvd en ample scope for prnpei' exeriitn. 

5. The experienced have often declared, after wearying 
themselves in pursuing phuntoms, that Iticy have found a 
substantial happiness in the domestic circle. Hither they 
have retui-ned fi^m their w ild excursions in the regions f.f 
fSssipatioii, as the bird, after fluttering in tlieair, descenck 
ibto her nest, to partake ^d increa&e its geniiJ warmth witk 
her young ones. 

6. Such aixl so sweet are the comforts of home, whea 
liot perverted by the lolly and weakness t>f TttSn. IndifEti * 
ence, ixrd a carelessness on the subject of pleasing those 
'irhom it is our best interest to please, dfte|irenderitasc€iie 
t)fduii:e!ss and insipidity. 

. T. Happy would it be if the evil extended no farther — 
But the tj paisitionfrom tl.e negative stale of not bein^ plcir" 
sed, to positive iii-I umor, is but too easy. Fretuilriesfe 
i^-d peevishness fcrise, as nettles vegetate, spoctuneous!v. 
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^vhere no salutary plants are cultivated. One ulikind ex* 
prcssion infallibly generates many others. Trifles light a^ 
uir are able to kindle the blaze of contention. 

8. By frequent conflicts and unreserved faipiliarity, all 
that mutual respect which is necessary to presei*\-e lovcj 
even in the most intimate connexions, is entirely lost ; and 
the faint aiFcction which remains, is too feeble ta be felt amid 
the furious open\tion of the hatefiil passions, 

9. Farev.ell peace and tranquility, and cl^erftil converse, 
and all the boasted comforts of the family circle. The nest, 
which should pi^serve a perpetual wannth by the constancy 
of paterniil and conjugal afifection, is rendered cold arid jojr- 
less4 In the place of the soft downAvhich should cover itj 
are substituted thorns and ])riars. 

10. The waters of strife, to make use of the beautiful al- 
lusion of scripture, rush in with impetuous violence, and rvS- 
fie and discolor that stream, which in its natural, and undis- 
turbed current, devolves its waters all smooth and limpid. 

1 1. But it is not necessary to expatiate on the misery of 
family dissentians. 1 mean more particularly to suggest^ 
family disscntion, besides all its own immediate eyijs, is the 
fruitful parent of moral misconduct. 

12. When the several parts which compose a family find 
tiiemselvcs uneasy in that home which is naturally the seaft 
of mutual enjoyment, they are tempted from the strait road 
of common prudence, to pursue tJbeir happiness through a 
devious wild of passion and imaginsWon. 

13. The son, arrived at years of maturity, lyho is treated 
harshly at home, will seldoni spend his evenings at the dcr- 
mestic fire-side. If he lives in the (:ity he will fly.for rcfoge , 
to company, and in .the end, it is very probable he will forxn 
some unhappy connexion, which cannot be cpntiiijied witlr- 
out a plenttiui supply of money. 

14. Money, it is probable, cannot be procured. What 
tKen remains, biit to pursue those methods, \ifbich ujnprinci- 
.pled ingenuity has invented, and which, sooner or later, lead 
to their proper punishments, pain, shame and death ! 

1 5. But though tl^e consequences are not always such as 
the operation of human kws produce, yet they are always 
terrible, and destructive of happiness and virtue. 

\e. Misery is indeed the necessary result of all devia- 
tion ivom rectitude ; but early debauchery, e?irly disease, 
early pro&gacy of »U Jdnds, are peculiarly fruitful w 
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w^chedness, as they sow the seeds of misery in the sprlni^ 
of life, when all that is sown takes deep root, and buds 
^d blossoms, and brings forth fruil in profuse abun-^ 
dance. 

17. 'In the disagreements between children and parents, 
it is certain thut the children are usuariy most culpable. — 
Their violent passions an(^ defecuve expciieiicc render 
them. disobedient and undutiful. Their love of pleasure oik;-- 
rates so violently as often to destroy the source of fiiiul af- 
fection. 

18. A parent is stung to the heart by the ingratitude of a 
cliild. He checks his precipitancy, and perhaps with too 
li-de command oi temper ; for who can always hold ihc 
ains? Asperity produces asperity. But the child tvms 
'the aggressor and therefore deserves a great part of the iiii:i- 

ery which ensues^ 

19. It is, however, certain, that the parent is often im- 
■ prudent, as well as the child undutiful. He should endeav- 
or to render home agreeable, by gentleness and reasonable 
indulgence : for a man at every age, seeks to be pleiiscd, 
hut more particularly at the juvenile age. 

20. He should indeed maintain his authority ; but it 
should be like the mild dominion of a liniited monarch, ancf 
not the iron rule of an austere tyrant. If home is rendered 
pleasing, it will not be long deserted. T)ie prodigal will 
soon return, when his father's house is. always ready to re- 
ceive him with joy. 

21. What is said of the consequences of domestic disini- 
ion to sons, is equally to be applied to daughters. Indecdi 
as the misconduct of daughters is more fatal to family pc.ice^ 
though perhaps not more heinous in a moral view, particu- 
lar care should be t?ken to render them attached to the coiu- 
fopts of the family circle. 

22. When their hohie is disagreeable, they will be rc^dv 
to make any exchange ; and will often lose their charade ra, 
virtue and happiness, in the pursuit of it. Indeed, the fe- 
male character and happiness are so easily injured, that na 
solicitude can be too great in their preservation. But pru- 
dence is necessary in every good cause, as well as zeal ; and 
it is foiuid by exiperience, that the gentlest method of ^:jt- 
crnment, if it is limited and directed by good sense, is the 
best. 

23. It ought, indeed, to be steady, but nof rigid ; ?.id 
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eve 17 pleasure which is innocent iiv itself and iU consepcn^. 
cc5> ou^^ht to be admitted, with a view to render less tiisi- 
gpeeable I hat unwinking vijyilance;, which a delicate and sei^- 
sible p:irent \rii] judge necessary to be useif in the ciro of a 
daughler, 

2 i. To wlint wickedness as well as wretchedness matrU 
moniiri dis^igt'eeitients lead, ev«ry day's history %viU clearly 
iJiform u^. When the husband is driven from his home by 
ft termagant, he will seek enjoyment, ^hfch is denied him 
lit homcj in the haunts of vice, and in the riots of intempe- 
rance ; nor can female corrup».ion be wondered at, though k 
must be thready pitied and regretted, when in the heart of a 1 
husbr^nd, ^^lii'-h love and friendship should warmj hatred is | 
found *o rankle* I 

2 5. Cc^nJQi^^dl Infelicity not only renders life moat uncon^ ^ 
fr>rL\bfe, but leads to desperate dissolutene^ and catclcsa* ; 
ncss In mmners, wiiich terminate in thfc rain of healtb> | 
peace and fortune. - i 

26. But it a^r-uils little to point out evils without recom- ' 
mending a remedy. One of the first rules which augt^esta 
itself i5, th'dt families should endeavor, by often and serious* 
ly refleciiiiu on the subject, to convince themselves thitf not 1 
only the enjo)Tnents but the virtxies of evei7 indi\-idual 
greatly depend on a cordial union. 

27. When they are convinced, of tliis, they will endeavor 
to pix>mote it ; and it fortunately happen^ that the very wish 
and attempt of every individual must infallibly secure suc- 
ces<^. It may, indeed, b« diflfkult to restrain the occiisional 
saliies of temper ; but where there is, in the more dispas* 
Rioncvte moments, a settled desire to preserve domcsuc ut>- 
ion, the triinsitrnt violence t>f passion will not ofccu produce 
% permuncnt niplure. 

2S. It is another most excellent rule, to avoid a gross f^i- 
miliarity, even where the connexion is most intimate. The 
human heart is so constructed as to love respect. It would 
indeed be tuuidtural in very intimate friends, to behave to 
each otlicr with stiffness ; but there is a delicacy of manner^ 
and a fiaitcnni^' deference, that tend to preserve tliat degree 
qF esteem.^ which is necessary to support affection, and which 
is lost in contempt, when it deviates into excessive fainil^ 
iiirity, 

2^. An habitual politeness of manners will prevent even 
indiTcrcncc fn>m degenerating to hatred. It will r eE^e,. 
M^iitl mk\ perpetuate affection. 
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•oO. But the best and most efficacious rule isi that we 
shouJd Bot thiiik our nwral and religious duties ai*e only lo be 
pKictised in public, atid in the sight of those fW.u whose ap- 
i pfeuse we expect the gratification of our vafiit» ambition* 
, or avarice : but that we should be equally atteutive to our 
f behaviop among those who Ciui only ptiy us by reciprocal 
I love. 

31. We must show the sincerity of oup principles and 
\ professions by acting consistent with them, not only in the 
I legislature, in the lieid^ib the pulpit, at the ix^F, or in any 
public assembly, but at tlie ftre-side. . 
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Selp-Tormenting. 

I; «^'TVON'T meddle with that gun, Billy," sdd a care - 
JL^ fn\ mother J " if it should go off, it would kiJ 
you/* " It i* not charged, motlier," says Will. « Well I» 
i but may be," says the good old woman, " it will gooff, even 
iHt isn't chatted."—'* But there is no lock on it, maV.m/* 
** dear Billy, I am afraid the hollow thing die re, the bur- 
relj I think you call it, will shoot, even if there is no lock." 

3. Don't laiigh at the old lady. Tv/o thiixls of our fciirs 
and apprehensions of the evils and mischiefs cf this iilb, are 
just as well founded as her's were in this case. 

3. There are many unavoidable evil* in life, which it be- 
comes us as men and as Chriiitip.ns,-to bear with fonitude i 
and there is a certain period assigned to us all, and yet 
^aded by most of us, wherein we must conflict with dei^th, 
«>4fifiaily lose connexion with all things beneath the sun. 
f^ese things are beywid our utmost pewer to resist, or 3a-» 
^«ty to evade:. 

*. It is our wisest part^ therefore, to prepare to encounter 
Aem in such a manner as shall do honor to cur proicivsion, 
and raanifest a perfect conformity to that dii'ectory on -whicli 
o&r profession stands. But why need we iinticip;it;j mnwoid- 
able evils, and ^^ feel 3. thousaml deaths by fearing one r" 

*. Why need a woman be everlastingly burying her chil- 
4^5 in her imaigkiation, and spend^ her whole, time in a 
%K:ied Gom*se of bereavement, because they are moit3l> 
^j must die some time or other ? A divine teachar sayjT, 
" suftkient lor the day is the evil diereof ;" (Ut v.^e put 
pew. and unnecessary gall in all the bitter cups we h^^v^ ^ 
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drink in life, by artfully mivng, sipping^ and smelling bcr 
fore Kind : like the squeafpiaih patient, who by viewing and 
thinking of his physic, forlngfi. a greater distre^ and burden 
on hi^ stomach, before he takes it, than the physic itself could 
ever have done. 

6. I ^vowld have people be more- careful of firo-annsthan 
they are i but I don't take a gun barrel, unconnected with, 
powder and lock, to be more dangerous than- a broomstick. 

7. Sergeant Tremble and Ym wife, during th« time of gen- 
eral health, feel as easy and secure as if their chidren were 
immortal. Now and then a neighbor drops oiF with the 
con sump lion, or an apoplexy ; but that makes no impres- 
sion, as ull their children are plump and hearty. 

8. If there are no cancers, dysenteriies, small-pox, bladr 
dcrs m the throat, said such like things to. bo hoard of^ they, 
almost bid defiance to death ; but th» moment kiformadon 
was given that a child six miles off, had the throat distem-^ 
per^ all comfort bade adieu to the honse,. and the misery 
then endured from dreadful apprehensions, lesttpe disease 
should enter the family, is un&peakiable. 

9. The old sergeant thought that when the wind blew 
from that quarter, he could, smell the infection, and there- 
fore ordered the children to keep house,, and drink worm- 
M Dod and rum, as a preservative against contagion.. As for 
Mrs- Trombl?^ her mind was in a s^te^ of never eeasing 
agitation at that time :, a specimen of the common shuatioa 
uf the family is as follows : 

10. 5iwy, your eyes look heavy, y6u d«n*t feel a sore^ 
thro^Lt, do you I Husband, I heard jTommy cough in the bed 

I voom just now. I'm afraid the distemper is beginning in 
his vitals, let us get up and light a candle. You don't begiiv 
! to feel any sore on your tongue or your mouth, da you, my 
' dear little chicken ? It seems to me Molly did not cat her- 

1 breakfast with so gpod a stomach this morning as she used 
i to do. I'm in distress for fe^ she has got the distemper 
! ' comiTig^on. 

t 11. The hpuse was one day a perfect Bpdlam i for hay- 

i "ing heard that rue and rum was an excellent guard in their 
' present danger, the good lady dispensed th« catholicsn so 

liberally among her children one morning, that not a eoul of 
I them couW eat all day ; Tom vomitod hearUIy ; Sue looked 

' as red as fire, and Molh/ as pale as death* 

12, \ what terrors, jgid heart a^hbgs, till tiic force 4 
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the me&lne was over I To be short, the chUd tlial had the* 
distemper (fied ; and no other chUcl was heard of in those , 
parts, to have it ; so tliat tranquillity and security were re*^ 
stored to Mr. Trembkt:*^ family, and their children regarded' 
as formerly, proofagainst mortality. 

15, Mrs. Foretight keeps Ikh- mind in a continual state 
of distress^ and uneasiness, from a pit>spect of awful dlsiis- 
tc^^ that she is forewarned of by dreams, aigpis and omens. 
This, by tl?^ way, is affronting behavior to common sense,, 
and implies a greater reflection upon some of the divine pe;:- 
fociions, tlian some well meaning people are aware of.. 

^ 14. The good woman looW'd exceedingly melancholy at 
breakfast, one day last week, and appeared to have lost hei*- 
appetite. After some enquiry into- the. cause of so noum- 
fiil a visage, we were given, to .understand that she (bresaw 
the death oC some one in the fatqily ; having had warning 
itxthe. night by. a certain noise tliat.she never knew fbil ; and 
then^she wc^t on to tell how such a thing happened, before 
the death of her fiiithi^r, and mother, and sister, Scoy 

1^. I endeavored to ar^e her eujt of this whitnsical,. 
gloomy state of mind, but mvain. She insisted upon it^ 
that though the noise lasted scarce a minute, it. began like 
the dying shfiek of an infant, and wcait on* Uke the tumbling 
clods upoiit a cc^n, and ended in the ringing of the bell. 

16. The poor woman wept bitterly for the loss of the 
child that wat to die : however, she found afterwards, occa- 
i^n fov uneasiness on another account. The eat unluckiiy. 
sliut up in the buttery^ and dissatisfied withuso long confine-^ 
laeut, gave forth that dying shriek, which first produced the 
good woman's const^ematian ; and then by some sudden ef- 
fort to get out at a grate at the upper part of the roonl^ over- . 
set a larg& pewter, platter ; the platter iu/ its way overset a 
large wo<K3en bowl fvdJ of milk, and lx)th together in their 
way knoek'd duwn awliifce stone dish d£ salmon, which came 
with U)eminto.a great brass ket^e^that stood upon the floor. 

17; The noise of the cat might easily be tsd^en for that. 
•fa child, and,the sound of a salmon upon a boards for that 
of a clod ; and any mortal may be excused for thinking that 
a. pewter, platter and a great earthen dish, brokenin fifty pie- 
QficH bolb tupqbling idto a brass keule.) sound Ujf^e a b^ll. 
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liisToHY OF Columbus. 
1 TT ^^^'^^ circa instance relatin;^ to the discm-ery ;S)fS 
' -Hi settlesiiL^iit of America, is an interesting object of 
enqiijiy. Yei it h presumed, from the present state -of lite- 
raiure in thi^ t:ouiiuy> tliat many persons arc but slightly ac- 
qu^ttntccl wltfi the rluracter of that man, .whose exferaowU- 
lury .j^inius led him to the discovery of the continent, amd 
whoiie siHi^uldi* su fibrin j^-s ought to excite the indignation of 
tiie world, 

2, Chrisiaphcr Columbus was bom m the Rep^ibUc of 
Geno:\, abaui tht^ year 1447 ; at a time w4ien the navigatioa 
of Europe w^is sciircely extended beyond the limits of the 
Medherrancidn. 

3 . Tl [o nvurine r's compass had been invented, and in ^om- 
riion use tor inf>rc tlidii a century ; yet with the heJp of this 
sare^uide, pri;!ii3Acd by the most ardent spirit of discovery, 
e4icciiiui:Gd by the patronage of princes, the mariners of 
those cbys rarely vcniured from the sight of land. 

<. They iic iviijvd great applause by sailing along the. 
cou'si of \ Trie J .tnd disco verint? some of the neighboring 
islUf li ; ivud i.tfu%^ pusliing- tlieir researches with the great- 
est ini'UiUy im:i pvj-fievcnaice for more than half a centuryj 
the i^umitri;cijr, ^vho were tiie most fortunate iokI enterpri- 
s'tnt^, cKteiidcd their discoveries soutiiward no farther than 
tke c iiiMtor. 

5. The vicb commwli ties of the east had for several ages 
been broui^ht mo Europe by the way of tlie Red Sea and the 
Me'.litcrraTiean ; and it had now become the object of the 
Portuguese lo find a passac;e to India, by sailing rounds tjic 
siiiiLiiera extreniity of AiVicaj and tiien taking an eastern, 
coin^e* ... 

6. This great ol^ject e:i?^i.ged the general attontmii of 
jtiunkiiid, iind djc^v ujLt) the Portuguese service, adreniui' 
ers from every maritime niitioii of Euroj^. Every yeur ad' 
d^d to their experience in navigation, and seemed to promise 
a reward to tlidr indusuy. 

7. The prospect, however, of arriving in the Indw^fj 
Tfwas extremely di^Lint ; fifty years perseverance in the 
same tracts had brous^ht them< j6i||y to tl^ equator ; and it 
was probable that .^s many mbi*e^" would elapse before U'v 
could ficcomptisb their purpose. But Columbus, ijy ^n 
ui) common ca^erilon of genius, formed a design 1:14^^ Jg^*^. 



^ 
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as^is^tiix^ to th3 age in whidi he lived, than beneficial t(^ 
posterity.' 

8. This design was to sail to India !)y takin* a western, 
direction. By the accounts of travellers who hid visited In- 
dia, that countiy seemed almost without limits on the cast : 
and by attending to the spherical figure of the earth, Colura* 
bus drew this conclusion, that the Atlantic Ocean mun be 
bounded on the west either by India itself, or by some great 
^tinent not far distant from it. 

9. This extraordinary man, who was now about twenty- 
Seven years of age, appears to have united in his characteri 
every trait, and to have possessed every talent requisite to 
fcrm and execute the greatest enterprises. 

10. He was early educated in all the useful sciences that 
were taught in the day. He had made great proficiency v\ 
geo^phy, astronomy and drawing, as they were necessaiy 
to his favorite pursuit of narigation- He had now been * 
number of years in the service of the Portuguese, and had 
acquired all the experience that their voyages, and discove- 
ries could afford. 

. 1 1. His courage and perseverance had been put to the se- 
verest test, and the exercise of every amiable and heroic vir- 
tue rendered him universally known and respected. He 
had married a Portuguese lady by whom he had two sons, 
Diego and Ferdinand ; the younger of whom is the histori- 
an of his life. 

12. Such was the situation of Columbus, when he formed 
and thoroughly digested a plan, which in its operation and 
consequences, unfolded to the view of mankind one half of 
the globe, diffused wealth and dignity over the other, and 
extended coramtrce and civilization through the whole. 

1^ Ta corroborate Jthe theory which he had formed rf 
the existence of a westeru continent, his discerning mind, 
which always knew tlie application of every circumstance 
that fell in its way, had observed several facts which by others 
Would have passed unnoticed. In his voyages to the Afri- 
can Islands, he had found floating ashore, after a long west- 
ern storm, pieces of wood carved in a ciirious manner, canes 
afa size unknown in that quarter of the world, and human 
bodies with very singular features. 

14. Fully confirmed in the opinion that a considerable 
portion of the earth was still undiscovered, his genius wa* 
too vig;orous and ptrscverlnj to suffer an. idga Qf th4§^ im-» 
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portancc to rest merely in apsciiUtionj as it hid dottoiivtUV 
miidi of Plato and 3jiie;:a, who appeared to huve had con-~ 
jettui'es of a simll.\r n UiiitJ. 

15. He determined, therefore, to brinj; his f-ivorite thco-- 
ry to the test of aciiVMl experiment. But an object of that 
mignitade required the patron ige of a Prince j and a de- 
sign so extraordiniry met with all the obstructions, delay 
and disappointments, whicli an ac^e of superstition could in- 
i^ent, and which perioaal. jealousy and malice could m i^i- 
ty and encourage* 

16. Hcippily for mankind, in this instance, ^ genius capa- 
ble of devising the p^reatest undertnliin^j^s, associated in it- 
self a degree of patience and enteiprisc, modesty and con- 
fidence, which rendered him superior not only to these mis- 
fortunes, but toull thff futui^ calamities of his life. 

17. Prompted by;. the most ardent enthusiaBni to be the 
discoverer of new continents ; and fully sensible of the ad- 
vanta;^eS:that would result to mankind from such discoveries, 
he had the mortification to waste awcy eighteen years of his^. ' 
life, afier his system ^as well established in his o5?u mind, 
before he couTd obtiin the means of executing his de- • 
signs. 

18. The greatest part of this period was spent ift success? > 
ive and fiiiitless solicitations, at Gc^noa, Portugal and Spain. - 
As a duty to his native countiy, he made the first pro;>osal 
tp the Senate of Genoa, whei^ it ^vas soon rejected. 

19. Conscious of the truth of his iheoiy and of his own 
ability to exceute'his design, he retired without dejection 
from a body of mien who were incapable of forming any 
just ideas upon the subject ; and applied with fresh confi- 
dence to John the second, King of Portugal, who had dis- 
tinguished himself as a great patron t>f navigation, and in- 
whose service Columbus had acquired , a reputation which 
entitled him and hi? project to'geneval confidence and ap^ 
probation. 

20. But here he suiTered an insult much greater than a 
direct refusal. After refening the examinadon of his 
scheme to the council wlio had the dirccdon of naval afTairs, 
and drawing from him. his general ideas of the length of the 
voyage and the course he meant to take, that great monifch 
had the meanness to conspire v/ith the council to rob Co- 
lumbus of the glory and advantage he expected to derive 

om his undertaking." • 
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*^ 1 . While Coltrnibus was amused ^vith tliis riCg;otiation* 
'ill hopes of having his scheme adopted and paiioinzedi 
a vessel "was secretly dis^potclied, l)y order of the king, 
to inakc the intended discovery. Want of skill v.nd per- 
severance in the pilot rendered the plot unsuccessful ; and 
Columbus, on discovering the trer.chery, retiicd with an 
. ingenious indignation, from a court capable of such dupli* 
city. 

'22, Having now perfomoed what \vas due to the coiintry 
i that gave him birth, and to the one that adopted him i.s a 
[ subject, he was at libcrly to coutt the patronc[;e of any prince 
; who shoujd have the wisdom and justice to accept Ids pro- 
' postxl. ■ - 

\ 2S, He had comnnunicated his ideas to his brctlier Bar- 
f tlioiomew, v/hom he sent to England ti) negotiate with Hen- 
l ly the seventh ; at the same time that he went himself into 
[ Spain, to apply hi person to Ferdinand and Isabella, 
who governed tiic United Kingdoms of Arra^on and Cay- 
tilc. 
I 24. Tiie circymstances of his brother's application in 
f England, which appears to have been unsuccessful, it is not 
t- my purpose to relate ; and the limits prescribed to tl.ia 
' sketch, will prevent the detail of all the panicular.s relating 
'■■; to hisi-owri negotiation in Spain. 

25. In this negotiation, Columbus spent eight years in 
the vurious agitations of suspense, expectation, arjd disap- 
pointnient ; till at length his scheme was udopted by Isabel- 
la, who undertook, as queen of Castile, to defray the expen- 
ses of the expedition.; and declared herself ever after, the 
liiend and patron of the hero who projected it. 

26. .Colunjibus, who, during all his ill success in the nego- 
^tion, nevei^ abated any thiag of the honors and emolumuits 
'which he expected to acquire m his expedition, obtained from 
'Ferdinand and Isabella a fidl' stipulation, of ^very article 
contained in his first proposals. 

27. He was constituted high Admiral aj)d Viceroy of all 
f 'the seas, islands, and continents which he should discover, 

with power to receive one tenth of the profits arising from 
their productions and commerce.. These offices and emol- 
uments were to be hereditary in his family. 

28% These articles bein^ adjusted^ the preparatioxis for 
ihe voyage were brought, forward 'with rapidity, but tJicy 
iBrero. by no means adcqueiteto the importaiice of the ex- 
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on. Three imall vessels, scan^cly suKcient in au Uf 
ployed in the coasting- L-usine^s, ueie iippointed totn;- 
tl:c vast Atliduic ; end to encounter the stoims aid 
Us that might be expected in so lengthy a voyage, 
^h distant and unknown seas. 

These vessels, as might be expected in the infanq 
igation, were iil-constmcted, in a poor condition, and 
ed by seamen unj;ccustonied to distiint voyages. Ikt j 
^ioub length of time wliich Columbus h-ud spent in so* 
ion and suspense, end the prospect of being able soon i 
din the object of Lis "wislies, induced him to overlook '. 
he could not e^jsily icmedy, and Icdium to disregard i 
circumstances which would have intimidated any othf j 
nd. ' ' . ' 

He accordingly e*^' nipped his small squadron with as 

I expedition as possible, manned witli ninety meft, and 
died for one year. With these, on the tliird of Au- 
1492, amidst a vast crowd of anxious spectators, he 

II on an entcrpiise, which, if we consider the ill con- i 
r of his ships, tlic inexperience of his sailors, the length ; 
nceilainty of his voyage, and the consequences tliat | 
d from it, \va$ the most during and impcitant that ever J 
mdertaken. \ 
. He touched at some of the Portuguese settlements j 
I Canary Isles, where, tlthcugh he had but a few days | 
he foui>d his vessels needed ixfitting.^ He soon mnde ! 
ecessary repaii s, and tcok his departure from the west- 
st islands that had hitherto been discovered. Here he 
he former tract of navigation, and steered his course 
t'est. 

. Not many days after he had been to sea, he began to» 
rience anew scene of diflkuliy. The sailors now be- 
o contemplate the dangers and uncertisin issue of a voy- 
Lhe nature and length of which was left entirely to con- 1 
re. 

. Besides the fickleness and timidity, natural to men 
:ustonied to the discipline of a seafarirg life, soverei 
mstances contributed to inspire an obstinate Mid mutt* 
disposidon, which requiieci the mcst consummate artf 
;11 as fortitude in the acmirdl to control. 
. Having been three weeks at sea, and experienced il)*j 
rm coui*se of the trade winds, which always blowiAf 
stem direction, they contended, thftt should tJicJ^ 
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contmuc the same course for a longer period, i\iC same 
iiind would never permit them to return to Spain, 

55, The ma^ietic needle began' to vary its directly. — 
Tftis khig the first time that phenomenon was ever discoy- 
ered, it was viewed by the sailoi-s witli astonishment* and 
Gonsiderev* as an indication that nature hci-self had cliuns^ed 
her course, and jthat Providence was detcrminetl to piiiunh 
their audachy,inventunng sofai beyond the ordinary bounds 
of man. 

36. They declared that tlie commands of their sovereign 
had been fully obeyed in their proceeding so many d«ya In 
the same direction, and so far surpassing the attempts of nil 
former navigators, in quest of new discoveiies. Every tiil- 
ent, requisite for governing, soothing, and tempt: ring the 
passions of men, is conspicuous in the conduct of Columbus 
on this occasion. 

37. The dignity and affability of his manners, hi^ suipri- 
sing knowledge and experience in naval affairs, his. unwcii- 
vied and minute attention to the duties of his command, 
gave him a complete ascendancy o^'er ihemulds ol his men, 
and inspii^ that degree of confidence which '^oiild huve 
r^ intsdnedMs authority in almost sny pojisible circumstan- 
ces. . ; 

38. But here, from the mature of the undertai;iuj^, rveiy 
man had leisure to feed his imagination with all the gloom- 
iness and uncertainty of the prospect. They found every' 
day, that the same steady gales <:anied them ^it!i great n* 
pidiiy from their native coimtiy, and indeed ivoni ali coun- 
tiies of which they had any knowledge. 

39. Notwithstanding all the variety of mancigeinent, with 
which Cohiml^ls addressed himself to their pusHious, some- 
times by soothing them with the prognostics of discovering 
land, sometimes by flattei'ing their ambition and ib Easting 
&eir avarice witli the glory and wealth they would acquire 
from discovering those rich countries lieyond the Atlantic, 
and sometimes by threatening them the displeasme of their 
^ve reign, should timidity and disobedience defeut bo gi'eat 
:^ ject ; their uneasiness still increased. 

From secret whispering, it arose to open mutiny, and 
d erous conspiracy. At length they determintd to nd 
tl iselves of the remonstrances of Columbus, l:y tin o\^'in^ 
h into the sea. The infecUon spread from ship to shij^i 
■^ ' mlved office vs as well as comnion sailors. 
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K They finally lost all sense of subo; fHTiunoh,an<la{3tIre^^' 
iheir commander in an insoknt ijiunntr, dciTnauVmgto 
^Ipducted immediately back lo SiKii:i ; ov ihoy ;isiun'd 
i they- would seek their own safeiy hy taking away hisi 
Columbus, whose sas^city pnd pt nciration had difr 
cred eveiy symptom of the disoitltr, was pj epiirtd for 
last stage of it, and was sufBcientlv a]>piistfd oflhc dan- 
that awaked him. He found it Vuiii lt> contend with 
iions he couid no longer controul. 
2, He tlierefore proposed that the y sirould oliey Itis or- 
i for three days longer, and, should tlicy v.oi discover 

I in that lime, he would then direct hh couri^e for Spm 
S, They complied Mitlv lids proposal; and, happily for 
ikind, in three days they discovered land. This vtas a 

II island, to which Columbus gave the name of San Sal- '■ 
)r. Their first interview with the natives was a scene of 
isenient and compassion on the one part, and of aston- 
tient and adoration on the other. 

4. The natives were entirely naked, simple mid timo- i 
i ; and they viewed the Spaniards as a superior* order of ' 
gs, descended from the sun, which, in that island, and 
lost parts of America, was worskipped as a Deity, h/ 
it was easy for Columbus "to perceive the line of con- 

proper to be observed to waMtlia* simple and inoffcn- ; 
people. ' . i c. ■ 1 

>. Hud his companions and successors of the Spanish ; 
)n, possessed the wisdom and humanity of that discov- 
, the benevolent mind would fed no sensations of regret, 
mtemplatiiig the ey.ter.sh'c advantages aiidng to mstt 

fix>m the discoveiT of America. 

J* In this voviigc, Columbus discovered the islands of 
a wid Hisprniola ; on the latter of Which he erected a 
il fort, and Itmng left a garrison of thirty-eight meiii 
;r the cotmiiaud of an ofiker by the name of Araua, he 
ail for Spain* Returning acix>ss the Atlantic, he was 
Uikcn by a violent storm, which lasted several days, and 
^ascd to such a deforce, as baiHed all his naval skill, and ^ 
itcned immediate destruction. 

^ In this situation, when all were in a state of despair, 
it was expected that every sea v.culd swallow up the 
y vessel, he manifested a serenity and presence o^ 
i, perhaps never equalled in cases of like cxtremi- 

He wrote a shoii: account of his voyage, fend the (^ 
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jsary to his great political and benevolent pm^ 

. On h'w arnval at court, and stating iwith his usual 
ty and confidence the whole history of his transactions 
id, eveiy thing wore a f.ivarable appearance. He w«^ 
ved with usual honors, and again solicited to take chai'gc 
odier squidron, to carry out further suppUes, to pursue 
iscoveries, and in every respect to use his discretion in 
nding the Spanish Empire in the New World. In this 
I voyage he discovered the continent of America, at the 
di of the river Oronoke. , 

f. He rectified many disorders in his government of 
mniola, which had happened in his absence ; and every 
» was going on in a prosperous tndn, when an event 
announced to him, which completed his own ruin, and 
; a fatal turn to the Spanish policy and conduct in Aroer-« 

This was the arrival of Francis de Bovadilla, vt^idi a 
mission to supercede Columbus in his government j— 
with power to an*aigh him as a criitiinal, and to judge 

sfoftneradmiid^riitiGSv- - 

5. It seems that by this time the enemies of Columbus^ 
►airing to complete his overthrow by groundless inanu- 
1 of misconduct, had taken the more effectual miethod 
xciting the jealousy of their sovereigns, 
'. From the promising samples of gold and other v^U- 
commodilies brought from Ameiica, they took occa- 
to represent to the King and Queen, that the prodi- 
s wealth and extent of the countries he had discovered, 
id soon throw, such power into the hands of tlie Vice- 
that lie wouM trample on the royal authority, and bid 
nee to the Spanish power. 

. These arguments were well calculated for the cold 
iuspicious temper of Ferdinand, and they must have 
some effect upon the mind of Isabella. The conse- 
ce was, the appointment of Bovadilla, who ha^ been 
nveterate enemy of Columbus, to take the government 
his hands. This first tyrant of the Spanish nation in 
idea* began his admlnistmtion by ordering CoJumbi" *'> 
It in chains on board a ship, and sending hhn pri» 
^in. . ♦ 

. By relaxing all discipline, he introduced disorder I 
tiousness throughout the colony. He subjected J 
es t9 a most miserable servitude, and apportif ' 
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These St tuck m\\ it h the more UmAzemcnt, as we knew 
them to be mere productions of nature, who had in her plaj - 
fill niomerns, dptsscd the solitary scene, ?» if for her own 
aTJiuscTiKnt. 

4. Bat w& fi^ as yet seen a few only of the wonders of 
vbe pl,ice ; being if Produced only into the portico of ihU 
^Liuiizing ictiiple. li: one corner of this half41luminated re- 
cess, there aj)peared an opening of ai^out three feet wide, 
which seemed to lead to a place totally dark, and one of tlie 
natives assured us it contained nothing more than a rcser- 
voir of water. Upon this we made an experinicin, Iw 
throwing down some stones, which rumbUng down the sides 
of the descent for some time, the sound seemed at h-.at 
quashed in a bed of water. In order, however, to be more 
ccrtidn, we sent in a Levantine mariner,, who, by the prom- 
ise of a good reward, with a flambeau in his hand, veiiiure J 
into this narrow apertui'e. 

5. In about fifteen minutes he returned bi-in gin p; some 
beautiful pieces of white spar, which ait could neitlier hxtl- 
tate nor equal. Unon bein^ informed by him that the yli.t e 
Was full of these beautirul incn»tmiG;^.v4r vciit.ui'^ t.; ... ^ 
company the mariner into the opening, about fitly pl(:^■s, 
anxiously and cautiously descending by a stec;p and dange- 
rous way. 

6. Finding, however,: that we came to a precipice which 
led into a spacious amphitheatre, if I may so call it, i>till 
deeper than any other part, we returned, and being funush- 
^cd with a ladder, flamboes, and other things to expediis our 
descent, ourw^hole company, man by man, ventui^ed Into ihe 
same opening, and descending one after another, we ttt h^t 
saw ourselves all together in tlie most magnificent ]^v.yI of 
the cavern. 

7. Our candles being now all lightcdrand th« whole ]3kce 
completely illuminated, never could the eye be presented 
with a more splendid scene. The roof was all hung v iUi 
glittering icicles, transparant as glass, yet solid as marble ► 
The eye could scarce reach the lofty and noble ceilki^- i — 
t sides were regularly foi*med with spars j and the whcle 
I esented a magnificent tlieatre, illuminated with un in*- 
1 iSe profusion of lights. 

. The floor consisted of solid marble ; and in sever i>l 
1 es magnificent columns, thrones, altars and other o]i- 
j J appeared, aa i( nature had intended to mock Uic cu^ 
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riositiea of art. Our voices, upon spealtlng or sm[ 
%verc redoubled to a tliuiKleiiiig loudness ^ and upon the 
rincf of a gun, the noise and reverberations iircrc almost 
ening^. '. 

9. In the midst of this grand and pictuiresque ficenei 
rose a concretion of about fifteen feet high, which, in some 
measure, resembled an altar, from which taking the hiat, 
we caused mass to be celebrated. The beautiful columns 
that shot up round^the altar, appeared like candlesticks ;— 
and mtny other natural objects represented the custopiaiy 
ornaments of this sacrament. 

10. Below this spacious grotto, there seemed another 
cavern, down which I ventured with my guide, and descend- 
ed by means of a rope, about fifty paces. Here I found a 
small si^otof level earih, consisting of soft clay, yielding to 
pressure, and in which I thrust a stick to about the depth of ^ 
six feet. In this, however, as in the apartment alx>ve, were 
formed numbers ofihe most elegant chrystals, one of which, 
rejjembled a table. 

' 11. Uponour leaving this cavern, we discovered an in-r 
scriptign in Or<?^k upou a .''>^;: - l]\^ ^^^[1^ l^^ sp ;^r oir: 
liberated by time as not to be legible. It seemed to import 
that one Antipatcr, in the time of Alexander, had visited 
this place ; but whether he had penetrated into the depth 
of the cavern, we could nor collect frocfi th^ iBScriptiorw ! 

EXTRAORDIXAHT BiStLS IN RuSSIA. 

J 'TT^HE Russians have a great fondness for bells «f aQ 

X enormous size, and distinguish the sanctity of dif- . 
ferent days, by the difterent peals or manner of riaging ' 
them- Tiiese bells are hm^g in belfreys^ detached from the 
churches ; and do not swing like other bells, bujt ai-e fixed i 
Immoveably to Ixams, and rung by a rope tied to Ite clap- 
per, and pmled sideways* 

?, One of these bells, in the tower of St. John's churcJi, ^ i 
weighs one himdred and twenty-rseven thousand pouiKls, or 
more than sixty-three tons. It is deemed a meritorjious act 
of religion to present a church with a b^ll, and the piety of 
the donor is esumaled by tlie size of the present. 

3. The Emperor Boris gave to the Cathedral of Mos- 
pow, a bell weighing two hundred and^ eighty-eight thou- 
sand pounds, or an hundred and foity-four tons. The EiH" . 
press Ani^j fi^termining not to be surpassed ip this Hipd Qf I 
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, , ^ ^^^ _ ell to be cast, \\ hich weighed four hun* 

anil Uiiity-tpj thousand pounds, or two hundred and 

iccn tons. -- ' *"* ._ 

This bell was nin^feifll^'feet long;, and its circumfer- 

"' *^^- JiS*^ ^^^ t^enty*^ne yards and eleven inches. 

r^pKiicss was twenty-three inches. I'he beam 

^-Lip]j<jti:ijL^«nis I Ljurmous bell being burnt by accident, it 

I ieJi, and a fragment was broke out, which left an aperture 

i sufliciently large to admit two men abreabt, witliout stoop- 

^ Th£ Villa of Prince Zartorisk^i, in Poland, from 
Coxe's Travels. 
, ^ I ^HE Villa of pvince Zaitorislu is about three miles 
.* JL from Warsaw, in the midst of a forest. The sit- 
uation is almost a level, with here and ther» a gentle sloj^e, 
which affords an agreeable variety. A river i:uns through 
the grounds, which are laid out in the English manner, 
with a beautiful intermixture of lawn and wood. Walks 
are cut through the wood, and carried along the side of the 
water. / 

2. The house, which stands up^^n a gentle riser has the 
appeiirance of a cottage, constructed like those of the peas- 
ants, witlitrunksof trees piled upon eacli other, and ihatclied 
with straw. Beside the principal building, occupied by the 
prince and piincess, there are separute cottages for the 
children and attendants, each of which has its inclcsiucs and 
^roali garden. The whole gi^oup appears like a village of 
scattered huts. 

5. Other buildings, such as summer houses, puviiions, 

and rustic sheds, are dispersed over the grounds, and ti.o 

stables are constructed in the form of a l^.alf deiiiohsJicd 

amphitheatre. Several romantic bridges, rucltly composed 

of the trunks and bent branches of U'octi) conu iuute lo di- 

vei'sify the rustic scenciy. 

j 4. Upon our ariival, we repaired to the principa! cottage, 

[ where the princess was ready to receive us. We e::;:. i-t- 

I EC Ind the inside furnished in the simple stylt of a 

. pt . s hovel ; but were surprised to see evciy s;>t;r'i.is of 

1 el ant magniScence, Hiiich riches anr' u.^ic cou!?:i col- 

fie - 

\ II the apartnients r.re decorated in the motit tcstly 

in -. bi4t the splendor of the batli room WaS pccujjarh^ 
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iivikVng. The sides are, covered from 
small square pieces of the fificsi Drescfei 
■mcfitcd wkli an eleg^iiu spng, und t^ 
h beauiiful fchtoojis*" 




are pulnte J with 

6. After -^ve had suneyed all tlic apal 
fk'd to ati ihclouure near ilie house, sur 
l^locks of graiiit heaped one iipf>n iihoiherj 
placed in ihc most nuun^l and pictureacpie 
thence we rcpLired to die several cottages occupied 
childi-eni e^clrof which is fitted up m a difTerent styk> bu! 
all with equal elegance— the %vholc exliibiihig a striking; 
contrast of Muiplicrt)' and mtignificence. 

7. Wc nc>:t walked ruuud die q;ardens, ivhich are htuid- 
1 i Boniely laid out. We then rcpiiired to a Turkish tent <jf 
I . rich mid curious work uiiii ship, plicliedin a beauti^ful j^ctii^cd 

field ncav tlie stahles. This tent belonged to tlie Grand Vi- 
zier, and was tSken in the late war betwee^i the Russians 
and Turks- Under it Was a settee and a caq>et spread up- i 
un the f^round. • 

8. Ik re %ve staid conversing Until the duskxtf the eve- 
ninj^i Tfl hen il^c princess led us thitnigh tlie house to a sma^ i 
spot of rising ground, where we were suddenly struck with , 

: a most splendid illumination. A rustic bridge, consisting « 

( of a single arch over a broad piece of water, was studded 
\vith several thousand lamps of xlifferent colors. 

9. The reflection of this ilKiminated bridge upon the wa* : 
' tcr> W1-.3 ao slnonig as to deceive the eye, and gave to the \ 
j" whole the appearance of a brilliant ciixlie suspended in the 

air. The effect Was splendid beyond description, and ■ 
f grently hcii^htened by the gloom of the forest in the back 

ground. While we were admiring this delightful sccne> 
I a band of music struck up at a little distance, aid amused j 

us with im excellent concert. * ' 

i' 10, We were led from this enchanting spot afcrossth^ 

J* il!vunini;tcd bvidge to a thati^hed pavilion, open at the sides ; 

I, and snp^K-rted l:y pillhrs^ ornamented with gaVlands and ' 

f. ttisted teste ons of flowers. We found within a told colb^- 
lioiii arid sat down to a tt ble covered with all sorts tif dclica- I 
cies, with tlie most costly wines and every species of fruit j 
^ * which nature and art could funush. 

ill. The cvenin*^ was pleasant, the scenery delightfuli 
the £iie fleUcious, and the company in fine spirits; foi' 
wko could he otherwise, when eveiy circumstance wliirh 
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avky of our. Mr hostess could invenii con- 
i the emertunment. 
if^dh Ueing ended, we lose from table, which 
be the close of the entertainmentf but was 
^p(»nted ; the gardens were suddenly illu- 
anged about as fancy dictated, and were grat- 
I sound of wind instruments, played by persons 
dispersed in different parts of the garden. 

13. Repassbg the bridge, we returned to the cotta^ 
when the two eldest daughters of the princess, in Grecian 
dresses of a most elegant simplicity, perfoi*med a Polish 
and a Cossac dance } the former serious and graceful, the 
latter comic and lively. The eldest son, then eight years 
of age, danced a homepipe with wonderful agility, and af- 
terwards a dance in the manner of the Polish peasants with 
much humor. 

U. It was BOW past two in the morning ; we seemed as 
if we could stay foreyer, but as there must be an end of all 
sublunary joys, we took our leave, expressing our gratitude 
m language unequal to pur feelings. I a|n satisfied that it 
seldom ^lls to the lot of any person, twice in his life, to. 
partake of such a pleadng entertainment. 

Source ov the Danube. 

THE Danube, one of the largest rivers in Europe, has 
Its source in the court yard of a palace belonging to 
the prince of Furstenberg in Swabia. It pixKeeds from 
some small springs bubbling from the gi^^id,^and forming 
a bason of clear watei* about thirty feet square, from which 
issues a Uttle brook which is the Danube. , Continually aug* 
T&ented by additicHial streams from the fountains of Switr 
^rland, it swells to a mighty river, oh whic^i ?hips of war 
may sail, and fleets engage in battle. It pours .its waters 
into the Euxine sea. ' . - ' 

Fall of the Rhine. 

,* 'T'HE Rhine has its source among the Alps, in the 

I. country of the Orisons. At Lauffen, is a cataract 

1 re the water tumbles over a rock and falls perpenciic- 

\ y about sixty feet. A scaffolding is erected within the 

'^ spray of the fall, where the travellerimay view tMs.hi- 

) Lting scene. A sea of foam rushing down tlie pred- 

—a cloud of spray rising and spvea£ng tQ a d|stan^ 

Li 
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I , the roar of the tmnbling^ waters and the niapiftc cnce \A Ac ; 

r scenery surpass the powers of description. 

*' 2. On one side of the river is the castle caf Lnirffen. 

the ed^ of the ' precipice and projeddng c ■ 

^ near it is a church and some cottages ; a cbi^ 

t dwellings near tlie feU ; in the back ground, lOrL^^ cluiLigjJ^ 

[<! i^ith vines or tufted with hanging wood ; abcauti^I hiimlet 

i] upon the summit^ skirted Hdth trees ; the body of water 

Ij which seems to rush from the bottom of the* tocks ; two 

I crrigs lifting theilr heads from the midst of the cataract, 

I i their tops sprinkled With shrubs, and resting secure on their 

I base, mocking the fbrce of the raging current. Such are 

L the objects which add beauty and grandeur to this stupen- 

1^ dous scene. 

i|' - ^ ,__ Lake of Constance. 

I I J, Hr^HE Lake called Constance, is one off tha bounda- 

* / * Jt ries between Germany and Switzerland ; fifteen 

• I leaghes in length," and six' iff breadth. It is ofaii Ovalfortiij 

• \ its ^vaters of a greenish hue, and its borders consist of gen- 
.[ tfy rising hi Ilk. It is deeper in summer, than in wintfeh 
^" being swelled by stretxths^ from the melting snbw' of the 
I Alps. It abounds with fish, arid especially with a lai'ge 
I species of trout, larg^er than a salmon, of a djeep blue color 

H on the back and side^ Bnd beneath of a silveiy wliite. !» 

I J spring ahtl sumHier, the.^^sh is of a fine red tolor, and 

' • very delicate food. " - , 
2. N^^r thidl^ake is the towirof Conktance, iti which is 

* still sefcn the robtn in .Avhich sat the council which condem- 
^ ned to tlie stake, Joh^ litrs^, the reformer. Here is also 
f the dungeon in vVjiJch '^^'was imprisoned, and the stone to 
I whith'be iSras'th'aiil'ed.' Btil^reason has triumphed over 
i bigotry', and this })late is nbw' the seat of freedom \and lib- 
! erality. 

y\ BnroCJ^:' or Shaffhausen. 

• rpfHElfhme at Shfeffhauseti is rapid, and h^d destroyed- 

Jt , several* stone bridges of the firmest construction. 

i, A carpentei^ of Apbcnzer offered to throw a bridge of a 

!•■ siii$le'iirch over the river, Which is near foUrhundred feet 

^' wi^r The magfSttees ht)'rtexer, would not pennit the 

attempt, but req'uired that ^itsl^.ould consist of two arches, 

^^th a [wria tlie "middled Tho hi*chiteCt obeyed, but con- 
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Tict^ the bridge in &acli a manner a3 to render it un- 

■^^ tlic piev ^uds in ^u|^porU^g the biiilge. 

ic^^ say that ix does not,; but niore probMy it 



5. This is a hanging bridge of two arches; one of a hun- 

; -cty feet chord, tlie other of a hundred and fie yen- 

The road h not over the arches, but on n hon- 

i^ital iine^ suspended fram the timbers above. The bridge 

' cmbles under i!ie feet of the traveler, but has stood a gr^jat 

numb^ of f ear% and busiaias the heaviest loads. 

■ 1^ 
Model of Switzerland. 
, /^ ENEgAL f?FIFFER, a native of Lucem, han for- 
' VX . ined a model of the most mQ^ntainoua pait^ r>f S wit- 
zerland^ representiqg in miniature^ ^11 the mountains, liiiis, 
valleys, lake?, rivers, rc^ds, cottages, and the like. The 
cot)»p(ositipii is a mixtuce of clay, lime, charccml, a llulc 
pitch, and a t):u^ coat of virax. It is painted so as to repre- 
sent every .object as it exists in nature. Even the di ft'erent 
sorts of trees ^r.e distinguished, as well as the straiums of 
.roc|lLSj ^Mch have been sliaped on the spot, and composed 
of granit, gravel, calcareous stone or such other substances 
as compose the real mountains. 

2. Th^rnodel^containscme hundred and forty -two compart' 
ments, of different forms and ai^es, all numbered, and ihcy 
maybe taken a^E^ and put together with as much t^ase as 
a dissected map, used by children in Jcaming geoj^iiqjhy. — 
-It copipre)iex)ds a space of about fifty -%e miles hy tiuriy- 
three. iThc dimensions of the model are twenty icct by 
twelve ; eacji foot of the model representiuti; aljoiu t,vo 
..miles and a qw^rter of- territory. An inch of cltv^iioii in 
tiae model represents about nine hundred f jet oi ekvation 
in a QK>unt;a^, .andtheliighest point of th^) model ia abci:t 
ten inches, representing moiintains nine . thouiicmd f^L-t 
high, above the level of the lake of Lucern, which is tlic 
central object. 

3. The gj^nerai began this curious work at the age of fif- 
ty, and w^ empk)yed most of his time till seventy, in 
conipletting it. Toinake it perfect, he visited every place 
y^hich he meant.^o represent, obtaining an accurate knowl- 
edge of every object, and laying down every pan in cxdct 
-proportion. Being su^ected as a spy, he was ob»ii;ed, iu 
some of tbp Cantons, to work by moonlight, to avoid the 
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notice of the peiisiantry. When obliged to ascend moUG- 
tab^ where no provisoon could be procui-ficlt he used w\ 
drive d few goats akmg, and subsist on tlieit* milk. In ihii 
miinuer, with immense industry, patience and skill* he final-] 
\y brought his model to be an exact rep lesentuuon of nature 

Singular state or Prophrtt* ^ 

ON a promontofjr extending from the western shore d 
the lake Zug, thb property of the soil belongs to the 
c&ntoQ of LuceiD, the timber to ZUgf and the leaves of the 

trees to Shwitz. 

Happy cokditiom or SocrtTT. 

ON the road that runs zlong the valley of Muotta) in 
Shwitz, there are several rcoiges of shops filled with 
jgoods, the prices of which are marked. The oivners do 
not attend tiiese shops, but leave ^em open ; and ^ensny 
person' wants an article, he takes it and leaves the price cm 
tlie counter. In the evening the owner vidts his shop and 
t^ikes his money .^ Such an instancie of laiond rectitude in a 
society, and of confidence between men, is probably with* 
tut a parallel in the hist<»7 of nations. 

AcOOtTNT OV A SaL^ MinE IN P0LAND9 VROX GoXE's 

Travels. 

I T N Welitska, a village about eight miles from Cracow, 

" X in Poland, is a celebrated mine sunk in a solid bed of 

suit* It is at the northern extremity of a spur of the Ciff* 

pathian mountains. | 

2. Having ^stoned hsonmocks to a large ^ppe, which is 
used to draw up salt, we seated ourselves in a convenicht 
manner, and were letdown gently without aiiy apprehension 
of danger, about one hundred and sixty yards below the 
first layer of salt. 

3. Quitting our hammocks, we passed along a gradual 
descent, in some parts of which were broad passages or gal* 
leries capable of admitting several carriages abreast ; in 
otlicr parts we descended by steps cut in the solid salt^ 
^vliich had the grandeu^r and commodiousness of the stair- 
case of a palace. 

4. Each of us carried a light, and several guides prece- 
ded U3 with lamps, whose light, shining upon the glitt^- 
in^ ^ides of the mine, was extremely beautiful ; Init iii 
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f&st to beams on the other side. The better to secure thcue 
^Abutments, a thick wall of stone was raised ag dnat them. 
4. Three of these ouer ropes foniMd the foundatbn of 
the brtdgct antl two others were used^ one on each aidet as 
a raiUiig or wall. The floor of this bridge^ which was six 
feet wide, was formed of boards laid across the principal 
I'opes, i^ith battens or cleats to prevent horses from slip* 
piDg. This bridge of astonishing art and woi km^nshtpi 
'Was so useftdy as to be kept in repair by a tax on the neigh- 
boring ppsvinces) uid continued for a long period of timej 
Ontil afber the conquest of Peru by the Spaiuards. 

Stort or SbrbanO) who was cast oh a desehy 

ISLAND, VKOy. GaRCILLASSO. 

I TN the voyage of a Sptiush fleet to Amcnca, ;i ship 
' X fiMlndered in the gulf of Mexico, and one of the 
men named Serrano saved his life by swimming to an iil< 
alKi, which still bears his name. This island is a barren 
^endj without water, wood, pbnts or stones. On this dis- 
mal spQ^ he was compelled to fiad subsistencCf or iiubmit to 
pensh by hunger. 

2. Serrano's ingenuity soon found the means of sustain- 
ing life. On the shore he found cockles, slninips, and 
^ther sea animals, which he at first eat raw, for he tiad no 
fire. H^then caught turtles by turning them on their 
tmcks ; and cutting their flesh into slices, he di ied it in the 
heat of the sun ; using the l)iood for drink, until he could 
procure fresh water, wluch he did by saving the falUng rain 
in the shells of sea animals. 

3. His next object was to obtain fire, and was a btisiness 
of immense difficulty, for want of iron or flint. There 
was'fi^t-a stone oil the island, but by diving in Viirioua pla- 
ces, ft© at length found two large pebbles, which he brovigh^ 
to an^^edge by r-ibbing. He then scraped some threads of 
bis shirt into lint, and with the stones he struck fire, which 
he enkindled with dry sea weed and some fragments of 
ddps which had been driven ashore. The fire he preser- 
ved by carefully sheltering it from the rain. But still he 
was without a shed for himself, and exposed to the scorch- 
ing rays of the sun, he was often obliged to seek relief by 
{dungmg in the water. 

4.* In this wretched state he lived thfee years^ in which . 
thn^p bo felt the dn^uish dT seeing several ships p^ss tbe 
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island, )^ithout being able to let tlietn know bi^ cHBtress.-^ 
At length another, man was . slupwrecke^ near the bku)d| 

and saved his life by swimming to Und in the night.- 

What was the astonishment of thes«;men at meeting 1 
Serrano was covered with h^dr like a l^eastr— hi^ &^ure was 
fr^htful, and he was frightened him^f 9t the sight qi a 
human being. But the use of speech dispelled then* fearS) 
brougl^ them together, vi^ they embra^eid each other wi(^ 
sighs and lamentations. 

5. In this hopeless co^tioi^^^ theeeipaFtner&iQ CQinixiob 
ihisery, formed an agreement to divide th<e labor of puocur- 
ing subsistence; each taking- his turn or a certain part of 
the service. Yet who .will believe tfee fact? These hope- 
less wretches, who had every possible neod of mutual aid 
•and com&it, and ^tood as it were upon <h^ .brink of the 
grave, could jiot live together in> pea<;e ani amity ! O man, 
how frail thy nature ! how feeble the powers of. t-hy mind ' 
how little canst thou rely on the strength of rea^^oH? of the 
goodness of thy prind4>les ! 

6. Yes, it is too true ; two caen, solitary and ^i^rlor^ 9oan 
found little jealousies disturbing their harmony, and tfcey 
vrere upon the point of fighting I Let this fact teach jis how 
Uttle of our peace and seguiity depends on.r^a^n, afjd:h^, 
much on religion and governmf^rit ! Mutual hatred aod re-^ 
^entment parted these forlorn wretches, and for a ti^e lh4y 
separated. At length their wants impeiled then^ to a rt- 
conciliation, and taught by necessity to value the advantages 
of society, they lived together in friendship. 

7. Four long years were these outcasts doQjiied tp^<^ 
vip a scanty living on ttis* barren spot, when a.slri]^. discov- 
ered them by a smoke, and came to their relief. -The last 
who was shipwrecked died on his voyage to Spi^n; bist Ser- 
rano lived to reach his native country. Cpvercid as^ he was 
wiui hair, he retused to be shaved till he had traveled to 
Germsiny where the Emperor resided, and had exjiibittfd 
hiraseif to his pnuce in his savage dress. Here he recouti- 
ted his adventures to the Emperor, and received from him 
a liberal pension. He then suffered himself to be shaved ; 
but returning to America to enjoy his pension, he.soon dietl 
at Piinama, 
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7. If the champion does not BtKceed in kifling his sm- 
tagonist, the poor animal, after being tormented to the sat- 
is^ction of the spectators, is slain b^ a person appointed 
for the purpose. Cruel aa this diversion is, it is one of the 
most popular entertainments in Spain, The dayft. are ap- 
pointed, and-the names of the combatants uh announced 
previously in the public prints, in the manner the English 
advertise the horses which are to run for a purse or plate. 
On each day, ux bulls sacrificed constitute the entertain- 
ment of the morning, and twelve that of the tiftemoofi. 

The m annex of feeding sheep mn Spain. 
. Ql^PAIN has always been celebrated fcH: the tempera- ' 
' O ture of its climate, and for rearing some of the best 
animals of particular species. Among these are its sheep, . 
whose wool is the finest of any that is known, mA forms 
a considerable 4>art of the materials of the best French and . 
English broadcloths. 

2. But the manner of subsisting the sheep, is a sdU 
greater singularity. The sheep "are owned by a few great 
proprietors, and .a great company, called the Mesta, com- 
posed of the givxdecs, who liave particular privileges.-— 
Some of the sheep are kept hi stationary flocks— -but some 
millions of them are driven every autumn from the moim- 
tainous regions of Old Castile, to winter on the more tem- 
perate pkms of Andalusia and Estrtoaadura. 

3. The number of sheep there diiven is from three t» 
five millions ; and it is remarkable that the owners have 
the right of pasturage for these sheep, on every common 
upon the road, to the distance of ninety varas, or about two 
hundred and forty feet from the highway. Spain feeds 
iiom twelve to fifteen millions of sheep, including travel- 
ling and stationaiy fiocks, each of which produces about 
five pounds of wool on an average. But a considerable 
part ot this wool, instead of giving employment to her 
own people, is exported to France and England* 

Remarkable instance of fasting^ from the J^hilosopfttcd 

Transaciitna, 
TN Scotland libout kirty years ago, lived a woman in 
' X. Rossblnie, wJ)o subsisted muy years almost wholly 
without food. \Vl.cn fiiteen years ot age, she had an ep- 
ileptic, fit — jvnd alter an interval of four years of health* ^ 
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ficcond iit of long duration, which occasioned a fever Ihjit 
li^sred for suveval weeks, and deprived her of the use of htr - 
eye-fids* I 

2. She crjiniuuedin tolei'abie health for some yeara^ and 
iiieij hiid another fit, which was succeeded by a fovcr. Be- 
fore Ijcr re crjlt^pfy, she stole out of the house ttiid bound 
some shcairX s of com in a field, which occasioned an indis- 
position, that confined her toiler bed for five ye^^rij* Du- 
ringthis time she seldom spoke, and took scarcely food 
Y enough to sustain an infant, and this not without co nip uImicii, 
^ 3. At last she refused every kind of food or tlnnk — her 
jaw \yaiS locked, so that her father could only open her 
mouth a little, to inject a little water or gruel, vwvX this bhc 
appeared not to swallow. At one time they gave her ii lit- 
tle water from a medicinal spring, which seenieil to revive 
her» and slie spoke intelligibly, caiJing for more water, which 
was given her, 

4. She spoke no more intelligibly for a year, and con* 
tinued without drink or f(X)d — when making sonic signs, 
her sister fbi'ced her teetii apart, and she dnaik a pint of 
water. She then spoke, and on being asked why slic did 
notmalvc signs for what slie wanted, she replied, ^^Why 
should I, when I have no desire?" It was now supposed 
she had regained the use of speech, but sl>e socn L»ecame 
silent again. 

5. She now continued speechless, a«id with&ttt food or 
drink far four years — attempts were made to force same 
liquid into her mouth but it ran out again, and nothing like 
swallowing could be perceived. Not^vit.hst4in(]ing this 
want of food, she was not greatly emaciated ; she slept 
much, and in sleep was quiet; but when awake irtiidc a 
constant whimpering like an infant, and appeaiied to Lave 
her senses, 

6. At jength she beg?.n to i^cover, and took a liule footl 
and drink ; when her parents retuniing one day fiom their 
labors in ihe field, were surprised to find her setting on 

• her hamSf ^ her mother's wheel, sjHnning. Inibis con- 
dition she took a little food in this manner-— she broke a 
piece of oatmeal cake in her hand, in small cinimbs as pei^ 
sons would to feed chickens, and put these crumbs bito an 
openiag made by the loss of two teetli, which had been for- 
ced out, in attempting to open her mouth. 
V 7. After her eifort to spin, she became pale and eiTts* 
M 
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:iatcd in her whole body, and ker physician adviaed to kee^f - 
ler confined. In this state she coniinued for some ye&rs,' 
aking a little tbod eveiy day, but not without extreme re- 
uctance and evca cries. But to the astonishment of all 
^vho knew her, she slowly recovered. 

Annual Flood in the Nile. 
J TN Ej^'pt there is no rain in summer, and the fei-ility 
* JL of its lands depends on the floods in the celebrated 
^Jiie. This great river, which is nearly half a mile in 
A'idth, has its sources in the mountains of Abyssinia, called 
nountains of the moon. The lise of its waters is owing 
6 the abundiint rains, which fell annually in spring within 
be tiopics. 

2. The Nile begins to rise in Egypt abput the middle of 
Tune or a few days later ; tiie plague, if ever so general aad 
lestructive, then ceases suddenly, and joy and health ar6 
liffused through Egypt. The water rises till September, 
hen gradually subsides, and in October and November the 
>;round is fit for sowing. The whole rise of water, is 
rem fourteen to eighteen cubits. 

3. As the overflowing of this river is essential to the 
:rops in Egypt, and as the river must rise to about sixteen 
^^bits to overflow the cultivated grounds, it is a law of E- 
j^ypt that no tax or tribute for the Grand Senior cen Ue laid 
ipon the people, unless the water rises to that height. If 
be flood falls much short of that altitude, a famine follows, 
•f the water rises to eighteen cubits, a scarcity is tlie corise- 
}uence, as the ground is not dry in season for sowijig. But 
his seldom happens. 

4. The great importance of the annual flood in the Nile, 
las rendeied it necessary to ascertain precisely the rise of 
he water. Accordingly, on an islimd opposite la Cairo, is 
iip.ceci a mark, in which is a bason communicating with the 
S[iie. In this stands a pillar, called Mikias, winch is a niio- 
neter, on which is marked the exact rise of water evei7 day. 
\fter the water has risen six cubits, a en er is eHjployed to 
nake proclamation daily of the rise of the water. 

5. When the river has swelled to sixteen cubits, as 
-narked on the nilometer, the people become li \ble to pJ'y 
he public tax, as a good crop is insured. And their is 
)erformed the ceremony of cutting the mound of tbe grcvit 
-flnal Rf Cairo, to let in the water. This is attended with 
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much solemnity. The bashaw gives the first stroke, in 
•presence of his officci's, and a crowd of spectators ; unci the 
ceremony k accompanied with musiC) bonfires, Lllununa- 
tions and every demonstratic»i of joy. 

Present statr of Jerusalem. 
'. nr^HE celebrated city of Jerusalem stands alwut thirty 
- - JL miles east of the Mediterranean, on a ro( ky nio\in- 
tain, /with steep ascents an all sides^ except on the norihs — 
If does not occupy the same ground as the ancient tiu> iov 
the hill of Ston which used to be included, is now \^ hi. out 
the city, and Mount Calvary, which was formerly m itht>ut 
the city, became so much reverenced after the crucifixion 
of our Savior, as gi-adually to draw the inhabitants ai^d pil- 
l^riras a!x>und it, and it is now near the^centre of the city- 

2. Jerusalem was formerly much larger thun^at present. 
It is now about three luiles in circumference, incicRcd uivh 
walls of no great strength, and having six gates. The pri- 
vate buikiings are poor, the streets narrow and crooked, and 
containing the fuins of ancient edifices. The wliolc h 
thinly inhabited, and it contains much unoccupied ground. 

3. A Turkish officer resides in the city to coiled a tii- 
bute, protect the pilgrims, and preserve peace. Gre^t nuni - 
hers <*f pilgrims resort annually to this city, to perform ilicir 
devodons at the holy sepulcher. This is upon Mount CJ- 
vaty,, where a churcli is erected for tlie accommodLiiion of 
lalgrims. The Latins hi:ivc the exclusive rigiit to &^y nrass 
in the holy sepulcher, but other christians have the pr ivi- 
icge of entering it for their private devotions. 

4. The sepulcher was formerly under ground, but the 
it)ck is hewed away at the sides, saas to leave tliC scpu;d.(.r 
in the form of a little chapel, above ground. It is a y^tn of 
grotto, hewn out of solid rock, about eight feet S(iuurc, s-jid 
lined witfe white marble. The entrance is by anopcx.irig: of 
three feet high and two wide. From regp.rd to the sunctity 
of the place, every person who enters, must be bstit footed, 
1" '* is tomb, lamps ai'e kept continually burning. On the 
ie, the chapel is surrounded by ten'beautiful pillars t^ 
^1 i marble, adjohiing tlie wall arid sustaining a cor- 
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erusalem stands on a tugged, barren soil, remote froni 

oaport or great road, and is almost destitute of w^ter. 

present inhabitants are estimatetl at alxHit it)urtci 
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thousand, christians^ jew5 and mahomctanB. These subsist 
I , I diiefly by the pilj;i ims, about fifteen hnadred, or two tliou* 
^ sand of whom annually visit the holy city. This zeal to vis- 
it Jerusalem gave rise to the crusades In the twelftli and 
thiitcenth centuries, when the princes of Europe, widi mil- 
lions of their subjects, travelled to that city, and numerous 
armies were employed to wrest it out of the hands of infi- 
dels ; by which some European kingdoms were greatly im- 
poverished. But pilgrimages from Europe hav« almost 
ceased ; and few are seen to visit this city: but Greeks, Ar« 
menians, and other Asiatics. 

6. The chief traffic of Jerusalem consi^s m the ^le ol 
beads, cix>sse& and sacred relics to the pilgrims. The fabri- 
cation of these articles procures subsistence for the greatest 
part of the inhabitants. Men, women, and children are em- 
ployed in carving and turning wood and coral, or embroitl- 
ering silK> with pearl s^ and gold and silver tlu*ead. The 
convent of the holy land alone lays out fifty thousand pias- 
ters in these wares. These commodities, rendered salea- 
ble by a superstitious veneration for relicsi are exported to 
Tmkey, ltuly> Portugal and Spain. 

m m 

Temples in Jerusalem. 

rnpiHE temple designed by David and finished by Solo* 
' X mon, was one of the most magnificent buildings 
ever erected. It was hot a single edifice, like a modern 
church, btit a number of courts coinected. It stood on the 
top of Mount Moriali, and made an exact squai^e of eight 
himdred cubits—about fourteen hundred and sixty feet on 
each side,.and fronting the four cardinal points. 

2. To secure the walls of this Immense structure, it was 
necessary to begin the foundation at the bottom of the moun- 
tain, so that th^ walls were above six hundred feet high.— 
The stones were of the largest sizes, and so mortised into 
each other, that the joints could not be seen, and so wedged 
into the rocks as to be imniovable. Th« wiiole was sur- 
rounded^ with a battlement of five feet thickness, in which 
were windows formed with gold wire. Immediately with« 
in this, was a terrace walk of ninety feet width, into whieh 
strangers were permitted to enter, and here was a sort of 
exchange, or place for buying and selling. - 

3. The temple, properly so called, was ^bout a hundred 
and &fty f<:et ia lcng;th> and a hundred in breadth. This 
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con^stcd of three parts, the porch, the sanctuary, ixnd the 
holy of holies. Over the porch was a tower a^ hundred 
aarf twenty cubits high. The sancluaiy or nave of the 
. temple contained the altar of incense and the table of shcvv- 
bread ; the holy of holies, a square of twenty cubits, con- 
tained the ark of the covenant, in which were the two I.ible3 
of stone on which were engraved the ten commar.dnients», 
4. This vast edifice which employed one hundred and 
eighty tlxousand men for seven years in its construct ion, 
W4S destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, four hundred an<i tweiv- 
ty four ycarb ufter it was built. After tlie seventy yeius 
:: oP captiniy, the Jews returned and built a second temple ; 
but infei lor to the first in magnificence. This was des- 
troyed vviien the city was taken by Titus and the Jewi, 
Ceis^d lo be a nation. 

Mount Sinai. 
I A T the extremity of the valley of Faran, iti Arabij, 
' l\ is ii i-ange of mountains, called by the Arjibians, 
Gibbel MoTisa, the mountains of Moses. One enibicncc 
is called TardTm^ and is supposed to be the Sinai of the 
scripture. About seven miles from the foot of this iiioun- 
taiu i^tands the convent of St. Catherine, an edifice of a 
h vuid red an d t wenty feet in length, ivnd nearly sciUarc . 11 1 e 
whole is of hewn stone. 

2, In front stands a small building, in which is the only 
gjite of the convent, which is always shut, except when the 
bishop is pL e^ent. At other times, whatever is introduced, 
whether pcj^ons or pix>visions, is raised to the roof in a b^iS- 
ket hy a pulky. Yet the Arabs say the Monks enter hy a 
aufitcrranean passage. Before the convent is a lav;^o gar- 
den. 

X No stranj^er is ]>ermitted to enter without pcrmis^^ionF 
of the Bishrip, who usually resides at Cairo. The monk^ 
ttre supporte.l chiefly by alms, and their provisions, wlacu 
Me collecicd in Cairo, are often stolen on the way^ by ilie 
Arabii. Tttc Arabs also fire upon the convent froin ihe 
ne ^boiin^ rocks, and often seize th6 monks when abro^idj 
^1 »ake them pay for their ransom. 

3n the side of this hill is a huge stone, which :he A- 
raJ „dy, is thai: which Moses divided vfith his sword to pro- 
water. In this vicinity there are many springs of 
:water* Fifteen hundred paces alcove tlie convs^t^ 
M 3 
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istaiifls a chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and five bon* 
dred iiaces above this, two othei's, situated oaa plain. Th© 
uiwi!e mf>iuitain is ascended by fourteen hundred stone step^ 
:i;)d on t]i<£ topis a Christian church and a Tiu^kish niosk.-« 
From thiis spot there is a noble view of the valley of Rephii 
dim aiid LheHed Se4> 

Rv|Ns OF Palmyra. 
^ TN the barren plains of Syria, south east of Aleppo, 
' A. and nearly at an equal distimce bettreen the Medit 
terranean and the Euphrates^ are to be seen the stupendous 
ruins of the magnificent city of Palmyra, This ciiy, it i& 
eoBJectured, was the Tadmore of the wilderness, built, or 
more probTibly enlarged and fortified by Solomon. It stood 
at the pokit formed by the approach of two converge g fciHs, 
AThich furnish two springs of wale^*, ^vithout which the place 
would not be habitable^ 

2. it is probable that this city was built and 's%ip})oited h^ 
the pro fits of a lucrative trade carried on by caravans be- 
twceti Syna and the Persian gulf* It rose to a state of une^ 
quiilled splendor and wealth, as is evident from its ruins. It 
was reduced imder the power of the Romans by the Empe*^ 
ror Ti'ajan. It revolted under its PrbiCe Qdenaihus — but 
tlris prijice being slain by his nephew, the sovereignty de- 
voh ed on Zenohia, his wife, a woman of remarkable mti*ei 
pidity, who withstood for a time the power of Rome. But 
Zenobiii was at last conquered, and Uiken prisoner, and a 
RottiL^n garrison left ki Palmyra. A second revolt proVO" 
ked Aureiian to destroy the city, and in this catastrophe 
perishetJ the elegant critic, Longinus. . 

3. As the traAeller approaches these rums» Jbe is struck 
wijti astonishment at the number, ^ze a»d beauty of the: 
white mi^rble columns, some of the^i standing, others fidlen 
or defiiced, which fiarm a range of tweiity-«ix hundred yards. 
In one place, he sees the walls of a ruined pakce j in ano-^ 
ther, the peristyle of a temple, half destroyed j on one side, a 
poitico, a galbry or triumphal arch ; on the other, a gi*oup 
of maguiricentcolumris. On all sides he is surrounded 
with subverted shafts, some entire, others broken : ^ 
earth is strewed with vast stones^ half ^buried, with broken 
cntaUiaturcs, damaged capitals, mutilated fiizes, \ipL' I 
tombs, and altars defiled with dust. 

4. Jiui th« spectator'^ curiosity will be sxrested by ^ 
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majestic remains of the Temple of the Sun. Thia noblB 

edifice covered a square of two hundred mid twenty yavda* 

it was eocompassed with a stately w^dl, built with lai gt; 

square stones, and adorned with pilasters, within and with* 

out, to the number of sixty-two. Within the couit are the 

remains of two rows of marble pillars, thirty *se ven ii^ e t h igl t ^ 

with capitals of exquisite workmanship- Of thtse, fitly- 

eight remain entire. This edifice stands in the cUrccuon oi 

; the meridian, and on the west is a magnificent entrance, on 

I tlje sides of which are vines and clusters of grapt.3j cuj-ved 

^ in the most masterly imitution of natare. 

5. North of this place is a^i obelisk, about fifty f^et hi|^^h, 

I .consisting of seven large stones, besides its capital . About 

I a hundred paces from the obelisk, iii a magnificent eniiy into 

I apisfi:;sa, forty feet brodd, and moj'e th^n a half a mile iii, 

^ length, inclosed with ^vo rows of murble pillars, twenty-six 

feet high, and each nine feet in compass. Of thi^soj one 

[ hundred and twenty-»nine remidn, and by CQinpu'^atioti, the 

vholc nunriber must have been five, hundred and sixty. — 

Such majestic ruins, in the midst of a desert, and iiih;ibkcd 

only by a fqw miserublq Arabs, wiios^ huts are acwtitircd a- 

tnpng vast anci splendid columns of marble, awiiken in ihe 

mind the most melancholy reflectitms upon the instability of 

aU human greatness. 

Of thje Pyramids in Egy^t. 
J 4 BOUT twelve. miles from Cairo, the metropolis of 
' XX Egypt, and on the.opposite or west side of the N i!e, 
stand the Pyramids, about ten miles froim the site of the au- 
ciegit Memphis. The large ones ai'e three in number, sit- 
uated upon a ridge of rocky hills, on the border of tlie Ly- 
hiw desert. This ridge rises from the plains of Egypt a- 
bout one himdred feet. 
2. The largest of these stupendous wocks^ is six hundred 
I feet square at the base, and five hundred feet highj conipo- 
L sed of soft calcaerous stone, which also forms the hiil where 
I it stands. The whole area covered by this mass of si one is 
I at t eleven acres of ground. On the outside ai c steps by 
I W li a person may ascend, but not without danger, us the 
I sb , are much decayed, except on the south side* On the 
I iQ s a level platform, sixteen feet squtu e, where n penioa 
' m vepose and enjoy one of the most cxicasive pros^^ea* 

\ 
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3. Sixteen steps above the base, there is an* entwrncdfttor 
this pyramid, about three feet ^qUwxre, from which i» a steep- 
descent ol ninety-two feet. Within are spacious galleries, 
halls, and chambers,- lined with Thebaic marble, or porphy- 
ry, in stones of a vast size. Within one of these af>art-' 
ments is a tomb of one entire piece of marble, hoHowed 
and uncovered at the top, conjectured to have been the sc- 
pulcher of the founder. This tomb, like the pyramid, stands 
exactly north and south. At what time, by what piince, and 
for what purpose this and the other pymmids were erected, 
are questions that are left to conjecture. The common idea 
is, that tliey were intended for the tomb$ of Kings-. At any 
rate, mankind ajjrec that they are durable moijura=enfts-ofthe 
extreme folly, as well as despotism of their founilers, antf 
of the miseraWc skvciy of their subjects. 

Of Joseph's Wele in Gairo; 

J /^N the south side of Cairo, is a Pocky hill on which 
' V^ stands a castle, within* wliich is an esrti'aordinary 
well, which suppiifs the castle withwtiter. This well is dug 
into a soft rock, to the depth of two lnmdi?ed and seventy 
feet. A windiiig staircase is cut out of the same rock, about 
six feet wide, but separated from the well by a thickness of 
half a yard of the rock, to prevent persons from falling ^ita 
the well, or eveft looking ki, except by slnall holes,' n^ado 
to let in li^^ht. 

2. The steps are broad and the descent easy j but persons 
descendhig are incommoded 'by ditt. At the depth of ont 
hundred and fifty feet, is a large chamber or- apartment^ 
where oxen are emploj'ed to raise- tlie water by means of 
wheels and maehineiy. The water being riised to tMs 
place, is carried to the top by other wheels, wotted also by 
oxen. From this place the descent is more" difficult, die 
stairs being narrow, and not sepaKited from the Shaft of the 
well by a partition. The water raised from the well is dis- 
tributed in pipes to diffei^ent parts of the eastte. 

Extract from the Oration ojfTirosiAS DAWBSy Esq, deSver^ 

ed at Boston^ July 4, IT87. 
J ^^HAT Education is one of tlie deepest pri&cip^^ 
J- of independence, need not be labored in this as- 
sembly* In arbiti-ary govermiiepts, where the peogte-um 
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tiicr make the laws nor choose those wholegiblatC) the more 
ignoranccf the more peace.. 

2. But in a government where t!ie people lUI all the 
bi^cinches of the sovereignty, intelUi^ence is the life of libenv. | i 
An American would resent his being cienied tlu^ use of his 
musket ; he would deprive himself of a stronger safegu;ird» 
if he should want that learning which is necessary to a knowl- 
edge of his constitution. ' 

S. It is edL'syAS see that our agrarian law and the law of ed- 
ucation were calculated to make i-epublicans— to make mm. 
Servitude could never long consist with the habits of such 
citizens. Enlightened minds and virtuous manners leud lo 
the gates of glory. The sentiments of iiuiepcndence must 
have been connatural in the bosoms of Americans ; and . 
sooner or later must have blazed out into public ac- i 
tion. 

4. Independence fits the soul of her residence for every 
nol^Ie enterprise of humanity and greatness. Her radient 
smile lights up celestial ai dor in poets and orators, who 
^ound her praises throu.^h all ages ; in legislators and philo- i 

sophers who fiibricate wise and happy governments as ded- I 
ications to her fame ; in patriots and heroes, who shtd tlicir 
lives in sacrifice to her divinity. • 

5. At this idea do not our minds swell with the memory 
of those whose godlike virtues have founded her most niaf:- 
niiicent temple in America ? It is eiisy for us to nKJnuia 
her doctrines, ivt tliis late day, when there is but one paiiy on 
the subject, an immense people. But what tribute shall we 
bestow, what sacred pean shall we raise over the toml:!5 of 
those who dared, in the face of unrivalled power, and within* 
the reach of majesty,, to blow the blast of freedom through- 
out a subject continent ? 

6. Nor did those brave countiymen of ours only ex/ircitt 
the emotions of gloiy ; the nature of their principles iTiapl- 

red them with the power of practice ; aixl tliey offei ed , 
their bosoms to the shafts of battle. Bunker's awful 
mount is the capricious lun of their ashes, but the flaming 
bounds of the universe could not limit the flight of their 
minds. 

7. They fled to the union of kmdred souls ; and those 
who fell at the straits of Thermopyle, and those who bled 
on the heights of Charleston, now reap congenial joys in ihe^ 
€elds of the Uesscd. 
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ELOCUTION. 

Extract from an Oration dflhi'redat BoHoUj March 5, 177'^, 
/; y Or , Joseph I I'.i RnR k, 

1 ^ TiT ^ ^''^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ l/istoric p'» j^e^and trace the 
' V V rise and fall of states und enipircs ; the mighty 
vevolutions which have so often varied the fjice of the 
world, strike our minds with solemn surpiise, and we are 
naturally led to search the cause of such astonishing chsiri- 
ges. 

2. That man is formed for social It fi^ is' an observatidn 
"Which, upon our first enquiry presents itself to our view* 
Government has its origin m the weakness of individuals, 
and hath for its end the atrciigth and #f cMnVy of all*; and ao 
long as the means of effacing this important end are tho- 
roughly known, and religiously attended to, govemnrjent 13 
one of the richest blessings to mankind, and ought to be tfeld 
in the highest veneration, 

3. In young and new formed communities, the grand de- 
sign of this institution, is niost generally understood, and 
most strictly regarded ; the motives which tn^bd to the ro- 
cial compact cannot be at once forgotten, and that cqiiality 
which is remembered to have subsisted so lately among 
them, prevents those who are clothed with authority froni 
attempting to invade the fi'eedom of their brethren, or, if 
such an attempt is made, it prevents the community from 
sufierJng tlie oHender to go unpunished. 

4. Every member feels ifto be his interest, and knows it 
to be Lis duiy, to pi^scrve inviolate the constitution on wbidh 
the public safe y depends, and is equally ready to assist thfe 
magistrate in the execution of the laws, and the subjett in 
the defence cf his right. So long as the noble attachment 
to a constitrition, founded on free and betievolent principles, 
exists in full vigor? in any state, that state must be flourish-* 
ing and happy. 

$. It was this noble attachment to a free constitution 
which n is ed ancient Rome from the smallest beginnings, to 
that bright summit of happiness and glory to which sTre ar- 
rived ; and it was the loss of thk which plunged her frbirt 
(hat summit, into the black giilph' of infamy and slavery. '^ 

6. It was tkia attachment which inspired her senators . 
v/ith wisdom ; it was tfda which glowed in the breasts of 
her heroes ; it was thU which guarded her liberties, aiid 
extended her dominioas, gavo pe*:ce £.t home) and coHte* 
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manded respect abroad ; and when tfiis decayed, her mag- 
istrates lost their reverence for justice tmd laws, ami de- 
generated into tyrants r.nd oppressors-— her senator*?^ for- 
j^eUul of their dignity, and seduced by base cbrruptloii, l)c- 
trayed their coinUry-^her soldiers, redardiess of their rela- 
tion to the community, and urged only by the Jjopcs of pkin* 
(kr and rapine, unfeelini^ly committed the most fl.ii^ruiit 
fjiorniities; and hirevl to tiie trade of death, with reieiukss 
iViiy tlicy ptrpetidted the most cruel niurdei-s ; by wfiich 
the streets of imperial Rome were drenched ^\i^h her 
- vMltst blood. 

; T. Thus tJiis cmprehft of the world lost her dominions 
j abroiid, and her inhabitants, desoli.te in their mui.L^jr^:, li.i 
klength became contented filavea ; and she st.inds to liiit^ dry, 
the scom and derijiicn of nations, and a monument tf HJji 
^ 6te^iial truth, that iiublic lwfi/n7ie.^s dtf/icnds on a z^irfaous 
[ and unafKiktn attachment to a free coimtitiidon. 

8. It was M/«atiaclnnenttQ a constitution founded on free 
i and benevolent principles, which inspired the first seUieis 
I of this countiy ; they saw with ^rief ti^.e di'rlng outrti^fs 
cammitted on the free consiituiion ol their nati^c h rd ; 
jlhey knew that nothing but a civil war could at that lime rc- 
I stoi-e its pristine puiiiy. 

[ 9, So hard was it to I'esolve to embrue their hands in the 
[blood of tlieir brethren, that they chose ratl^er to quit th^ir 
tfcdr possessions, and seek aiiotlier habitation in a fU^iUait 
^ clime. When they came to this new world, which iliey 
, fiiirly purchased of the Indian natives, the only n:,htful 
i)roprietors, they cultivated the then barren soil, hy their 
. incessant laboi?, and defended their dear bought ppi^s-tssions 
with the fortitude of the Christian, and tlie bravery o[ ilie 
Hero. 

i'-xtract from an Oration^ diiiv ere d at the Mjrth Ch^:rch m 

\ * Hartford^ at the meeting of the Cuiinecticut Soczc%- tfthe 

Cincinnati^ Jiihj A:lh^ 178*7, in comniemoraUon of the Iiiae- 

I fi^ri.>ji(^c (jfthe Ui^cd Stated. By Joel Baulo^,\ £i.Q. 

I ^hed by desir<f,of said Society. 
%i President, G^intlemen of the Society a:nd 

Fellow-Citizens, 
f I I N tv.e anniversary of so great an event as the iHitli 
''\ of the Empire in which we live, none wiU ii'e - 
lioft ircpriety of passing" a few morfients in contens- 
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plating the various objects suggested to the inind bf tiM 
impoitnnt occasion. 

2. But at the pi*esent period^ while the blessing claimed 
by the sword of victory, and promised in the voice of peacei 
remain to be confirmed by our future exertions; while 
the nourishment, the j^^rowth, and even the existence of 
our empire, depend upon the united efforts of an exten- 
sive and divided people ; the duties of this day ascend from 
amusement and congratulation, to a serious patriotic em- 
|iloyment. 

3. We are assembled, my fncncls, not to boast, \mt to re- 
alize ; not to inflate our national vanity by a pompous rela- 
tion of past atchievments in the council or in the field, but 
frani a modest retrospect of the truly dignified part already 
acted by our covmtiymen, from an accurate view of our 
present situation, and from an anticipation of ihe sceses 
that i*emaui to \ye unfolded ; to discern and familiarize 
the duties that still await us as citizens, as soldiei's, and 
as men. 

4. Revolutions in other countries have been effected bf 
accident. The faculties of human i^uson, and the rights of 
human nature, have been the sport of chance and the prey 
of ambition. And v hen indignution has burst the bands of 
slaveiy, to the destruction of one tyrant, it was oply to im- 
pose the manacles of another. 

5. This arose from the imperfection of that early stage o£ 
society, which necessarily occasioneu the foundation of era- 
piies, on the eastern continent, to be laid in ignorance, and 
whicli induced a total inability (\f foresceli:g the improve* 
mciils of civiiizdtion, or of adapting the government to a state 
of social Vefinement. 

6. I shall but repeat a common observation^ wh^n I re- 
mark, that on the western continent the scene was entiiely 
different, and a new task, toialiy unknown to the legislators 
of other natjgilis, was imposed upon the fathers of the Amer- 
ican empii^ 

7. Here was a people thinly scattered over an extensive 
territory, lords of the soil on which they trod> connnand- 
ing a prodigious length of coast, and an equal breadth of 
frontier ; a people habituated to liberty, professing a mild 
and benevolent religion, and highly advanced in science 
and civilization. To conduu such a people in a revohitioni 
the address must be made to reaion as well as to tb« p&>* 
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i^dfta. And tSV^^oVto the cl^Qr'undefstancliog of thc^ 
^Mi#uslyf&fie6tod eelomeiif the solemiiaddre6s.\rc^ iBiide., 
; ^.-A people thus cBlightened and jcapable. of discerning 
l^e conncxipn of causesfwith their remotest effects, \y.,itea 
jK)t the experience of. oppression in their own persons j-^ 
,whick-they weH knew w^uld render them less i^ble;to con- 
duet^a ref^uliur, opposition. . , .; . , - 

. — 9. But inthe «i«nient of their greatest prosperity, when 
every *feeaFt expanded >vith- the incf easing ppulence of the 
( .Uritish^Ameracaiv^oniinions, and every tongue united in the 
; .{iftiises oftJie-pArent state and her patriot kin^,/when miLny 
,cir€u«i:^anG€S concurred which would .have, rendered aii 
I JgnoraM people secure and inattentive to their future inter- 
im est ; at tliis moment the eyes of the American argus wci-e 
[ «penod tO' the first and most plausible invasion of the colo- 
Kwl rights.; - » . , ■ i .. 

.'4Cln what other age or nation, has a laborious arid agri- 
[ cultural peoplevatrease, upon their o\5:n farms, secure and 
1^ distant-from the approach, of fleets and armies, tide waUers 
I lB4.«tamp masterij, reasoned before, ihey had felt, rand from 
' .the dictates of 4uty and conscience, encountered danf^ersi 
! .distressrand poverty, for the sake of securing^to post?enty a 
I goveraanientpf independence; and peace ? ,, 

I •: 11* T-hq t£Mis!of ages,,and the fate of millions, were to be 
[ sustained' by. -ar few hands. The voice pf unborn nations 
I call^upon them for safety ; but it was a still small voices 
l>tlie voi^e of national rdlection. Here was no Croiiiwe'l to 
.jnflanae the pedpk with, bigotiy and zeal,, no Caesar to re- 
I ward his followers with the spoils of vanquished foes, and 
I notcrritory.tobje acquired by, concjucst, 
^ '. ,12, Ambition, .superstition and avarice, these universal 
] torcKes.of war^ nev)^r^iliuir*uied an American field of battle, 
.Butithe peniianent princij^sof sober policy spread thru a j^li 
the colonies, , roused tbe people to assert their rights > and 
, vnjciuAthejey^Jrutioa, , ,. . . 

Extract from Mr^ jfMEs's Speech in Congressj on th^ suh^ 
-V. r pfexicct^ing the^ Treaty; dt'(we€7i the U/tited States ami 

S j ^HE c;onsequences of refusing lo make provision for 

j ' -tile treaty, ai« not all to be foreseen. By reject- 

tinj %'ast dntorests are committed to the sport of thq 

! wi Cb^nee^becpniesth^ arbiter of events^ and it is 
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lijrbidden to human foresight to count ilieir nutntjet', ^ 
measure their extent. Before wt resolvu to leap into this 
tibyss, so dark and so profound, it becomes us to paust m\ 
reflect uport such of the danger^ a:J are obvious and inevita- 
ble. If this assembly should be wrought into a temper to 
defy these consequences, it is in vain, it is deceptive to pre- 
tend that we can escape them. It is worse than wenknesa 
10 say, that as to public faith Our Vote has already settled the 
f|uestion. Another tribunal than our own is ali'eady erect- 
ed. The public opinion, not merely of our oivn ccunuy, 
but of the enlightened world, will pronounce a jiidguiciit 
that we cannot resist, that we dai'c not c\en affect to des^ 
pise. 

2. Well may! brge it toineri who know thc^oilbof 
clraracter, that it is no trivial calamity to h^ve it coriiested 
Refusing to do what the treaty stipulates shaU be donej 
fj]:eiis the controversy. Even if w^ should stand justified at 
lEist, a character that is vindicated is something v orse than 
it stood before, unquestioned and unqueiitiouiibly- Like tW 
plnntifi'in an action of slander, we recover a rej^utation dia- 
hgured by invective, and even tarnished by too mtich hand" 
ling. In the com*bat for thfe honor of the nation, it may re- 
ceive wounds, which, though they Should heal, is ill leave 
scars. I need not say, for sm'Gly thfe feelings of etei^ be- 
soi» have anticipated, that Me cannot guard tliis sense of 
national honor, this ever living fire which nlone kec]>s pat^ 
1 iotism warm in the heart, with a ssiensibiiiiy too ngilaut and 
jealbus. • 

3. If, bjr executing the treaty, there is no possibility ol 
dishonor, and if, by rejectitig, tliere Is some foundation fot 
dpubt and for reproach, it is not for me to measure, it is foi 
your own feelings to estimate, the vast di^n\ncc that divides 
the one side of the alternative from the: ot hftv. 

4. To expatiate on the value of public lUith may pass T*it5 
some men for declamation-^ to such men I have nothing t< 
-say. To others I will urg€, caii any circumstaiiee mar^ 
upon a people mor« turpitiide and debasement I Can an] 
thing tend more to make men think themselves meani o 
tlugri de to a lower point their estimation of virtue and ihei 
■ii^ndard of action. '" 

5. It would not merdy demoralize mankind^ it tci^ds i 
bleak all theligaments of society, to dissolve that myBie 
3lous ciiarm which attracts! iRcUvi<lUal« to the natioai i*i* 
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to iospii^ in its 9tea<l a repulsive sense of shame and cU^«^ 
gust. 

6. What is patriotism ? Is it a narrow affection for the, 
spot where a man was bom ? Are the veiy clods where we 
t^ead intitled to this ardent preference because they are 
g^recner ? No, sir, this is not the character of the virtue,] 
and it soars hii^her for its object. It is an extended selft 
love, mingling with all the enjoyments of life, and twisting 
kself with minutest filaments of the heart. It is thus we 
obey the laws of society, because they are the litws of virtue. 
In their authority we see not the array of force and terror, 
but the venerable image of our country's honor. Every 
good citizen makes that honor his own,' and cherishes it 
not only as precious, but as sscred. He is wiUhig to ribk 
his life in its defense, and is conscious that he gcdns protec- 
tion whil« he gives it. For what rights of a citizen will be 
deemed inviolable when a state renounces the principles that 
constitute tlieir security ? Or, if his life should not be inva- /[^ 
ded, what would its enjoyments be in a country odious in ' 
the eyes of stianger^, and dishonored in his own ? Could 

he look with affection and veneration to such a country as 

his parent ? The sense of having one would die within 

him, he would blush fca^ his patriotism, if he retahied any^ 

and justly, for it would be a vice. He would be a banished i 

man in his native land. riL 

7. I see no exception to the respect that is paid ataont; 
nations to the law of gciod fciith. If there are cases in thii 

.enhghtened period, when it is violated, there are 110:1.; 
when it is decried. It is the philosophy of politics, tL^ 

. religion of governments. It is observed by barbarian s — bt 
whiff of tobacco ^smoke, or a stjriug of beads, gives not 
nierely binding force but sarjctity to treaties. Even Jii Al^ 
giets,atruce may be bought lor money, but when riiti- 
fied, even Algiers is tpo wise or too just to disown antl an- 
J^ul its obligation. Thus %ve see neither the ignorance of 
savages, nor the principles of an association for piracy .xihi 
rapine, perniit a nation to despise its engagement:^. U] 
ar, there could be a resurrection from the foot of the i^ul- 
low&^.^if the victims of justice could live again, collect to- 
?;ether and form a society, they would, hov»^ever loth, soun 

^nd themselves obliged to make justice, that justice u^sder 
which they fell, the fundamental law of their state, lliey 
vould perceive it was their interest to make others i^- 
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pcct, and tbey would therefore soon pay som^ respecjthem- 
f eKes to the obfigatJorr of -good 4ldtR • • ' . f . i .*. . » / .. 
^ 8.* It is pfidnfiiN'I hope h is si^pei'OuoQAf^o^nfiakeevaitkp 
•apposition thai America ^louldliinush the ot<»si(no£ttiLa 
{ opprobrium. - No^ let me Dot^even imagine^ that a.r^iMf 
can goveimncnty sprung as oar'Own ia^Xrom^ a< people* en^ 
fightened and •uncorruptedr ^ igoTemment • whose • ongkttl 
right, and -whose deiiy discipline- ia duty, caa^- uponisoleintr 
debate, make its op^n to-be faithles&r'^candare'tot act what 
despots dinrenot avow^ -what- our-own example^ evincesy^tiie 
states, of Bai-bary are unsuspected- of. -No, let me vCaiber 
iiaakethe supi^ositiontha^ ^^reail-Biitairv refuse to execute 
Ae treaty ) aftcr-M e ^Mav© done^ every- thing* to. carpy^itjaHo rf- 
iect.' Is there any language of reiin>ach pungent enoughto 
express your commentaiy on the - fact ? What . would jfou 
jsay, orratl^crwhat would y6U' not say ? .Would. 'yoa Oflt 
tcH them, wl^ci'ever an Englishman might trayei, sliam© 
would stick to him— 4)e- would >disqwii<hi»/<:aunti^^ tt Ifo* ' 
would excktm, England^ proud of your: wealth, and arrcj^t 
in the poseesskxi of '|>oWer<*— blush Ibr. these distinction) 
which become the vehioks^^f yoiir.dislionor. . SnchjtB^ 
tion mi^t' truly say, to ^somiption^ Thou art niy^.fatber>iind 
^othe wonn, thou »t^ my another x4UMi</myi«i^ter«>',Wie 
should ^y of such a race of men, their name is a heavier 
burden than( their debt. ^ >^ > . ... ..v .^ :-. -j ^ !...,.. i -\ 

- 9. The refusal of the postS: (Inevitably If. wsft jejectithp 
treaty) is- a measure tJDo- decisive -in^itSrnature toi)ein€jnt»l 
in its eonsequenccSf"' F^fonvgveat causes jwe^areito k>ok ^ 
great effect*. • A plain and obvious on© wilLbcpthe |>rif c pf 
the western fends wiU ijU:- Settlers will aiot choose tafe 
their habitaUon^n»field^df.bat$le« .These who talk s^mucb 
of the interest ©f>the United .States slu^uki calculate Ya^f 
dceplyit will be affected by vrejeoting the ti'eaty«^how «ait 
a tract of wild land' wiilialmost cease to be profiiert^ < :Xhb 
loss, let it be observed, will ^llupon'aiun.d^xpresaly: deiiO* 
ted tosink theiKitional debt*^ Wlmt tben^are we qaUed^- 
optodo^' Howev«r4hefpnnx>f the vote and the-pw^e»ta- 
tions of many inay disguise th&>^proe6ediiM^our resolutio&is 
in substance, and it^desewes ,,towe^r- the title of a cesoludfili 
to prevent the sale of the western lands and the discharge of 

the public debt. v. .., ^ 

10. Will the tendency to > Indian r4u96tilityr)be e^ntest^ 
by any one ? Experience gives tliq ansvirei:. The frontiei* 
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were scourged witli war till the neRotialion with Great*Byi' », \ 
tain was fai* advanced, and then the state of hoj.iility ceasefl' • \ 

Perhap' the public agents of both nations were innocent of • ' 
fonjcntingthc Indian war, and-perliaps they were not. We ^^! 
ought not, however, to expect that neighboring nations, jj 
highly irritated against each other, will neglect the friend- j 
ship of the savages ; the traders will gijn an influence and s 
will abuse it — and who is ignor.jat that their passions arc ^\ 
easily, raised and hardly resti'ained from violence ? Their »t 
situation will oblige them to choose between this countiy and ' | ^ 
Great-Britain in case the treaty should be rejected. They 
will not l>e our friends and at the siune time the friends of 
our enemies^ 

1 1. If any, against all tiicse proofs shotild maintain that 
tlte peace with the Indians w'lU be st-iple without the po^, 
to them I will urge another reply. Froiti argument,^ calcu- 
lated to produce conviction, I will appeul directly- to the. . 
hearts of those who hear me, and ask whether it is not al- 

' ready planted there I I resort especially to the conviction of ^ 
the western gentlemen, whether, supposing no posts and no 
treaty, the settlers will remain h\ security ? Can they take it 
upoii them to suy, that an Indian pcace, under these circum- : 
stances, will prove firm ? No, sir, it will not be a peace, but ' 
asworxl; it v\ ill be no better than a lure to draw victims 
within the reach of the tomahawk. ' ^, 

12. On this liieme n^y emotions are unutterable: If I 
could find woras for th.em, if lny pov/ers bore any propor- 
tion to my zeal, I would swell my voice to such a nyts c f 
remonstrance, it should reach every log house beyond C^o 
mouiUains.- I would say to the inhabitants, wake frcm your , ' 
iiilse security. Your cruel dangers, your mgretiruel ap;jvt,- 
hensions, are soon to be renewed ; the wounds, yet uniicjl- 

cd, are to be torn open again. In the daytime, your p.!:.h 
through the woods will be ambushed.. Tke darkness of 
midnight will glitter with the blaze of your dwellings. Yon 
fire a father— ttie bloo<l of your sons shall fatten your coin- 
fields. You ai e a mother — the war. hoop shall wake the 
sleep of the cradle i 

13. On this subject you need not suspect any deccpuon 
on your feelings. It is ^ spectacle of horror wldch c-iniioi 
be oveixir^wn. r If ^oti have nature in yoiir hearts, tliey \i isi 
speak a langiiage corrtpared witii -wljcb all I have ^n^ or.^ 
can say, will be poor and frigitt 

K a. 
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44. Who v.iU accuse me .of wandering out ofthestife- 
ject ? Who will say that I cxag?;erate the. tendencies of 
our raeasufes ? WiH tmy one answer by asneei^that sdi tlas 
is idle preaching ? Will any pne deny that we are %oiUid, 
and I would hope to good put^pose, by the most solemhsa*rc- 
tions of duty for tbo vote we give ? Are despots alone- to be I 
reproached for unfeeluig; Wifferepcc to the tears and blood j 
of tlieir subjects i Are republicans unresponsibic ? Have t 
the principles on wliich.you grounci the reproach upon cab- i 
inets and kings no practical influence, no binding force ?— 
Are tliey merely themes of idle declamaticMi, introduced to 
decorate the morality^f a newspaper essay, or to furnish 
i>retty topics of harruhguc from the ^windows oftliatstetfr 
liouse ? I trust it is neither too presmnptious nor too late ta 
iLsk^can you put the. dearest interests of society at risk 
without guUt and without remorse ? ; 

15. By rejecting the posts, we light the savage fires—we 
bind the victims. This day we undertake to reader account 
to the widows and orphans, whom o\xx decision will make, to 
the wretches who will be roasted at the stake, to our coun* 
try, and I do not deem k too serious to say, to conscxeace 
and to God. We are answerable-rand if duty is any thfiig 
^ore than a word of imposture, if conscience ii not-a bAg^ 
bear, we arc preparing to make ourselveft- as wretched aSv 
our country. ' 

16. There is nq mistake Jn this case j. there can be none*. 
Experience has atready been the prophet of events, and 
Uie cries of oui^ future yicpms have already rea^ched us.— ^ 
The western inhabitants are, not a silent and uncomplaining 
sacrifice. The^ voice of humanity issues from/the sliade 
of their wilderness. It exclaims, that; whHe oite hand i*^ 
held up to reject this treaty, the other grasps a toihahawk. 
It summ<nis our imagination to.the sciencs that will open*. 
It is no great effort pf the imagination to conceive that events 
so near are already begyuii^ 1 can fancy t'lat I listen to-tbe 
yells of savage vengeance and the shrieks of torture. Al-- 

. ready, they seem to sigh hi the west winds-*^peady they 
mingle with every^echo from the' mountains. 

1 7. Look, again at this' state of tbiy>gs-<HDn the *ea coastv 
vast losjje^ dncompens^ted-7-on the frontier, Indian war, 
actual encroachment on ^ojiar tepitory. ..Every; wher«t d^** 
GQQtent} resentments^ t|p&)]di ^^it\^rce^ t>ec^ui€^ 
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will be impotent and humble. Nalionul discord and ai)ase- 

',w J^. Jfee^disj^ut^^ of the old treaty ^ 1783,hein.5 left to 

.vrankl^^ \yiJl re^yive the afmost e jLtinguiiihed animosities of 

..ti5at.peng4«.; W£j^rs.,iii all comitries, and ipost of all iu 

,.^^ach ^8 a^e.frec, arisije from the IjmpAtuosity of the public 

. ft^iog^. . T^ei 46spotisni of Turkey is often obliged by 

. Lcl^mor to..unshj5athj tfi^ sworcV >AV'ar ' mi^lit perhtips be 

i-%lay^ i>Ut cpu^ld not 1?Q /pieventcdj The causes 'of it 

would ^'eipajiii^wt^uld^be agi^ra^ted,*yoiUd be muHipIiedi 

. WVjSiQpn. become iniol^rableu ^ore captui*es, more im- 

. pr^^sment% >VQuld s^elj the Ust of our wrongs/ imd tBe 

. .Q\OTeoJi of .our jt^age. 1 maka no'qalculation of tlie ' s^rts of 

. .tJtiose, wlip&e, employment it had' he en, on foiTner occa- 

j^onssi.to.fan jthe fire.. I s£vy nothhiij of the foreign money 

I . ^d-Qiius>arjes that flight . foment the sjmnt of hostility, 

I -ubecau^e ibe.st^ti^ of. things.^ ill m^^ to violence. 

' ^ \Yitli less than their ibrmer 'ejtertion,; tliey would be suc^ 

ce^sfuj. i .w . . : . - . ,. 

. , ,19> Ay ijl our. goveniment be able to temper and resti'aia 

..tbe: tu^bulen^^, of such a crisis r yhe government, alas> 

>rilll?e m^o. capcxity to govern. A divided people ; and 

;dixideflco<^n4i? 1 , ^ali we, cherish the spirit of peace or 

.:^h^W the.energiea of war? Shall we make our adversary 

s£r>i4,oJ, our strength, or dispose him, by the measures' of 

,re^ntment> an4 broken ,fait^^ to respect out rights ? Do 

,.g?^ntlemei) r^ly on the state, of peace because both nations 

.^Ib^ wpr^ disppsed to ^^ep it ? , Because jiijuiics and 

insiiltjj^tijl hwlcr t<^ endurei wijl be mutually oilVi^^d ? 

20. Such a state of things will exist;^ if we slioujd long 

^.jivioid war,.as wUl be w^prse tha^ war. Peace wiibout sc- 

^-.c^ityj jicpumuiatipp of injuiy jvithout redress, ov liic hu^.c 

Jf^iU ripseixtjnent agahist; me aggressor, \cohtempt for our- 

.^^l^lves,, M\testipe . discorfi and a^arcliy.^ ^ ', Worse iJian th is 

i need .pot hp appre hej^d^d, for if 'worse cpuld hap pen, mi- 

, viSircby., wpi^ld bring,|t^ ^s_ it^is the pe^Ge,^gehtlcn:i en iindci - 

^^tgke^with sucti fi^^rle^ confidence, tp' maintain ? Is this, 

y .Ihe^ station ,pf American .dignity^^ which ^ the high spii ited 

u pfeaiiXpipns of ,ov^ natiomd, independency "Q^ h^jiif^r could 

./,ci}(}9rQ-T-i>ay, which .they^ are aiixibus* and alniobt violein 

,tP ^i?e /pr tlje coimivy ? w^m ^^ ^}^^^i ^. "^^^ treaty that 

•uCiml4t^mt}§usspJoy?^ X^ to swaliow^ 

their rcs^entmcxit^) \fho »o*lately "were'clK^luh^ ^M fii^ni ^ 
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If in this case contemplated by them, it should be peace, I 
do not hesiMte to declare it ou >htnot to be peace. ' 

21. Is there any thing in the prospect of the ulterior 
state of the country, to encourac^e 'hs to ag5^i*uvate the ddE- 
gci-s of war ? Would not the shock of that evil protkiee 
another, and shake down the feeble and then unbraced 
stinicturc of our govermnent ? Is tliis the chimera? Is it 
gohij^ off the ground of matter of fact to say, the rejection 
ef the appropriation pi'oceeds upon the doctrin of a cinl 
war of the departments I Two branches have ratified a 
treaty, and we arc going to set it aside. How is this dis- 
order in the machine to be rectified ? While it exists, its 
movements must stop, and when we talk of a 'reraedyi is 
tha^ny other thin the formidable one of a revoludonary 
interposition of the people ? And is this, in the judgmeW 
even of my opposers, to ejcecutf^^ to fire serve the constitu- 
tion, and the public order ? Is this the state of hazard, it' 
not of convulsion, which thsy can have the courage to con- 
template and to brave, or beyond which their penetration 
ean reach and see the issue ? Tiiey seem to believe, and 
tliey act as if they believed that our union, our peace, our ; 
liberty are invuhierabie and immortal— as if our ha|}'p]r j 
state was not to be disturbed by our dissension, and tbt \ 
we are rtf^t capable of failing from it by our unwortbiiiess. 
Some of them h?.ve no doubt better mries and better dis- 
cernment than mine. They can see the bright aspects and '; 
happy consequences of all this array of hormrs. ITiey can-j 
sec the intesdne discords, om* government disorganized, our : 
wrongs aggravated, multiplied and unredressed, peaee with 
dishonor, or war without justice, union or resources in, ' 
i^ the calmUghts of viildphilosofihy,*^ 

22- Let me cheer the mind, weary no doubt, and refedy 
to desix)nd on this prospect, by presenting another which 
it is yet in our powai: to realize. Is it possible for a real 
American to look at the prosperity of this country witlwut 
some desire for its continuance, without some respect for 
the mcisures w^hich, many will say, produced, and all %ill 
confess have pre sei'ved it ? Will he not feel somfr dread 
that a chaiige of system will reverse the scene ? The well, 
grounded fears of o\jv citizens in 1794 were removed by 
the treatV) but are not forgotten. Then they deemed: 
war nearly inevitable, and would- not this adjust aient h'av& 
been considered at that day as a happy escape from t^^- 
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<j4aiJUty.?> The great, inteVesi: and t}i0 gen9:;iU Leslie of 
Qt»* pe^l^..Wa^ to enjoy thfi aclyaiiUgcs of nou(r.aIity.-^^ — ^ 
XU^ instrummi^} liK]iweyei\misfeprcscnjte(J, aftu/:^Is^ ^^^ 
oa.that jnestirgiable. s^curUy,, .T^e. wu&es of p.vir. dj^spmip^ 
are .eitJvsr out up by Xhp yotatSy prrpf^rfejcj to a ne\y ."riei^Qgi- 
:^% after the, end pf ^ Euro]>ean .war. ^ Tliu yf^ t^j^in- 
iu^ every things beCAUS^. it confkined pur neutijility by 
Vl^cJi Wr ?citi?ieAS, are gairvpg eveiy tiling^, ./fhw alone 
VopW justify the, ppgagejnents ^of ,the goveraniient. Foi;, 
vjie^th^ fieiy vapors, of the. war lowered in the skirts of 
^r i^ori^on, ail pur wishes, were concentered in^ this one, 
^tet we J3{ught . escape tlie desblation of the storm./; T ^is 
txei^lyJikQ. a, rainbow,. on the edge of the cloud* marked lo 
'Wt.eyes^tlie splice ^,her^ it was raging, and affoixlpdat the 
same time the sure prognostic of fair weather. „ If wti rt* 
jeclit, the vivid colors will grpw pale, it will lie a "baleful 
meteor ppr|;endjng tempest and war. , ^ : 
J-. 23. I^t, us nqx hesitate then to agree to the appropna- 
tign to. carry; it.. ii)to. a fAithful executipn. Thus we ,fili4lt 
savelih^ fajth pf pur nation,^, ^cure its peace jahd diffuse 
tbe,.«pir|t of confidence i^id en]tcrp;ise that will aiigTri cut 
Its prosperity. The progr^.ss of wealth and iinpmVciAciit 
Is wonderful,, and some win thbk, too rapid. The Iit^kl 
, ibv.ej^ertipn :^^, faithful and. vast, arid if peace and. good 
SPXfXnii^n^ should be preseryed, thq acquisiiion of our 
citizens ai'e^jiot. so pkleasing as tlie proof of their industry, 
*8 tjie instr^nien^s pf their future s'liccQss. The rewards 
of exertion, go to augment us powe^. Profit is eveiy hour 
b^cpiiiing capita). The vast c^^op of our neutrality ia all 
leed Tvheat, apd^i^ sown figian to swell, almpst beyond Cid- 
cvliatiQ*);^^ t}ie fiiture h^rv^st of prosj^efity . , And In^this pi o- 
gress, what seems to be fiction, 'is found to lldlshort of tx- 

; • Mp I rpse to speak under jmpressions that I would have 
F^si^jt^dif. i C9uld.. T^ose who see n^e wUrtelieve that 
Ithe reduced . stfite pf my health has unfitted me, almost 
equally, ^r, jn'ucjti e;xertion of body pv mind. Unprepared 
fcp ^jebate, by careful reflectioa in my retirement, or liy 
^on§ attention here, I thought the resolution I had takt^n 
Jo,4t silent >vas imposed by necessity, and would cost me 
.np (sffpi^ toJiiainUiin, ^Vith a mind \hus vacant of icieas, 
?J^d sinkiiinr as I reajly am, under a sense of weakne^is, I 
^agined tlie very desire of speaking v/as extinguished by 
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VI. The infamy of his lewdness has been such as decen- 

I cy forbids me to tJescribe ; not will I by Metitibnin^ *p8lTtf€- 

^ uluT*s, ptit those unfortunate fSeVsflfns to frc'sh pain; Sifho have 

J Wt'becn able to save ttifeir i^iires and daughters frbm his 

impurity. * * ' '•-•.. ■. • , • .< 

\ 3. And these his atrocious crimes, have been ccrniihit* 

ted in so public a manrtci*, that there' is'YUo one who 'hfi« 

j heard of his name, but could reckon up his actions.^ Hii^- 

[ inji^, by iiis ini juitious sentences, filled the^prisons with the 

most industrious and deserving of the people he then pi>^ 

I ceeded to Order numbers of Roman Citizens to be Strang^ied 

in (he gaols; so that the exclamaiion, «'I am a citiwstl of 

Rome," 'w Inch h^a oRien, in the Wost distant regiotts and a- 

mong the most barbai-ous people, been a protection, was ci 

no serA'ice to them, 1)ut On thie contrary brought upon them 

a speedier and more severe punishment. "• • ' . ' 

f 1 4. I ask now, ^"erires, what you have to advance against 

this charge ? Will you pretend to deny it ? Will you pvt- 

tend that any thing ialse, that even any thing aggravated is 

all edged against you ^ Had any princer or any State comtnit- 

ted the ^me outrage against the privilege of Ron^ffi citl* 

zens,' should we net think we had sufficient ground for de- 

t:laring' immediate war aguiiist them ?^ •' ' ' * '• 

15.* What phnishment then ought to be inilicted upon a 
tyrannical and wicked pretor, who dared, at no greater dis- 
tance than Sicily, within sight of the Italian coast, to put to 
the ill ftimous- death of cinicifixion, that unfartiftnate and in* 
lioccnt citizen; Publius Gavius Cos-anus, only' for his having 
asserted his privilege of citizenship, and 'declared- bis inten- 
tion of appealing to the justice of his country against axam- 
el oppressor, who had unjustly confined him in prison^ «t 
Syracuse, fi^oin Avhence he hitd just tnade his esGape;^ i 
'16. The unhappy man, arrested as he was going to cm^ 
bark for his native country, is brought before /the wick«J 
pretor. 'With eyes datniiig fury,'«and a countenancerMiistioi- 
ted with cruelty, he orders the helpless victim iof his rag© 
to be stripped, and rods to ixj brought^ accusing hini, but 
without tiie least shadow c^t evidence, or even of dQspidon, 
6f havii>g coine to Sicily as a spy. r r • • • ^ ♦ . 

1 T, It was in vain that the unhappy man cried out, « I 

am a RorKi^n citizen-—! have servedrundcr L^Tekts Pretius, 

whois^now at Paiiormus, and will attest my innocence/'-^ 

**'ood tlursty pretor^ deaf to all he could wge ia Ids 
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own defense, ordered the in&mous punishment to be inflict- I 

ed. Thus, fathers, was an innocent Roman citizen publicly 
luangled with scourging, whilst the olny words he uttered .. i 
amidst his cruel sufferings, were, " I am a Roman citizen 1'* i 

18. With these he hoped to defend himself from vio- ^ 
\tnce and infamy : But of so little service was this privi- 
lege to him, that while he was thus asserting Ihs citizenship, • 
the'^frdcr was given for his execution — foi his execution t 
uptmthecrossi ^ ? 

19. O liberty l-^O sound, once delightful to every Roman 
0Qr J — O sacred privilege of Roman citizenship 1 Once 

* sacred, «ow trampled upon ! But what Uien I Is it come 
- to this? • , 

i ^0. Shall an inferior magistrate, a governor wj>o holds 
[ ids own power of the Roman people, in a Roman province, ♦ 
! within sight of Italy, bind, scourge, tortui*e with ftre and 
\ red h«t plates of iron, and at last put to the infamous death 
[ of the cross, a Roman citizen ? . 

[ 21. Shall neither theories of iniK>cence, expiring in ago- 

i ny, not the tears of pitying spectators, nor the majesty of 

f the Roman commonwealth, nor the fear of the justice of 

his country, restrain the licentious and wanton cruelty of a 

monster, who in confidence of his riches, strikes at the root 

of fiberty, and sets mankind at defiance ? 

22. I conclude with expressing my hopes that your wis^ 
dom, and justice, fathers, will not, by suffering the atro- 
cious and unexampled insoloice of Caius Verres to cscsrj^e 
due punishment, leave room to apprehend the danger of a 
total si^version of authwity, and introduction of gcnci m1 
anarchy an4 confusion* 

Speech of Canuleius^ a Roman tribune to tht c^nmk ; In 

iMch he demanda that the /^lediatia may be admit ltd hUo 

tlie Consuls hifi ; and that the law firohibiiing Pairrtkmjf 

and Plebians from intermarrying^ may be refitaled. 

1 ^ AT'^^^' ^^ insult upon us is this \ If we are not 30 

V V rich as the Patricians, are we not citizens of 

Rome as well as they? Inhabitants of the same couiJivyf 

members of the same community? The nations border] iij^ 

upon Rome and even strangere more remote, are auDiiLtod 

not only to marriages with us, but to wh^^t is ©f m^uch j^reLit- 

tr importance, the freedom of the city. 

%* Are- wcj because we are commoners to be 
O 
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trcatcci than strangers ! and when we demand tliat tlie \\ •» 
pie may, be free tsd bestow their offices axid dignitifcs. 
whom they please, do we ask any thing tHincasonabk 
new ? . Do we clidm more than their original iaher - 
right \ What occasion then for all this nproat, as if j 
tmivefsc was falling to ruin ? They wtre just going te U 
violent hands upon me in the senate house. 

3. What! must this empire then be wnavoidaMy « •. 
turned ? Must Rome of necessity sink at onct, if a Plct 
worthy of the office, should be raised to the €onsiilsl/ip - 
The Patricians., I am persuaded, if they cotdbd Wouid t- 
prive you of the x:ommon light. 

4. itcertiinly offends them that you breathe, thit v 
speak, that you have the Shapes of hien. Nay, but to ns 

a commoner a consul would be, say they, a most cnofff 
tiling. . Nuraa Pompilius, however, without beitog ao ift 
as a Roman citizen, w^s made king of Rome. 

5. The elder Tarqum, by birth not even It^liesnv ^ -^ 
nevertheless placed upon the throne. Servitis T«ltiui'^= 
«on of a captive woman (nobody kriows who his father '^ • j 
Stained the kingdQm 'as tlic reward of his wisdopa 
virtue. 

6: Iti those days, no man, in i^^hcm virtilc shot« cans i ^ 
" uotis, was rejected or despised on account of his rac« 
aescent. And did the stat6 prosper the less for thaU VI 
not these strangers the very best of our kings ? And ^j. 
^ng now, that a Plcbian should have tlieir talent and nfte^, 
1 must not he be suffered tO govern ns ? . . , ^, ^^- 
7.. But, « we find upon the abohudn af the ^^Sf ^^^^ 
no commoner was chosen to tlie consulate. And ^iwt « 
that ? Before Nu^a's time thef e wre no ponuffs m Rome, 
feefore Servius tultius' day, there was '^^<^«^^,^,1^ ^^ 
ion of the people into classes and centuiies. Wha eter 
' heard of consuls before the expulsion of T^«*n «^ 
proud? Dictators, ^e all know, are of modern inventiai-. 
and so are the officfers of tribunes, edilcs, tjuestors. ^ 

8 W^ithin these ten years we have made decent ws, ^ 
we have unmade th^m. ^ Is-ndthing to be^ done *>^it :^hat 
has been done beforfe ? That very law, iorbiddnig itiarria^* 
of patricivns and plehians, is not that a ««w thing ?>va« 
there any such kiw before the decem\'irs enacted it ? Anci a 
most shameful one it is, in a free state. 

9. Such marriHgesj it seems tviH taitit the piire blooa 
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of the nobility I Why if tl*ey think soi let them take dare 
to matfJi their sisters and daughters ivith men of thrJr own^ 
, sort. Ho {ilebi^ai vill do vioknce to the daugliter of a p^- 
' tckian. Tboie ane expkits for o\h* prime ndble^. 
; tQ. Thei« is do need to &ar that we shall ft>i ce kny bod^° 
I inix) a ootttiracit of marriage. But to make an eKpi e^s law to 
^ |iradai3|t Huuriai^ of patrictaBS with pldaians^ what is this 
^ to to shoirtlie wtmost contempt of us, and to declare one^ 
I pavt «f tlie C£>mnmnij^ to b^ impure and unclean ? 
i 11. They talk to us of the confusion there will be in fare- 
• ilies, if this statute should be repealed. I wonder they don't 
'sai^ke ^law against a commodier's iiving otar a noblcniun, or 
g^mg the same road that he is going; or being piTsent 
«t iJie Bsan^ Yeasty «r appearmg ia ^Iie SMne m#irk^i 

m.. f^ey undg^ as weil pneteBd tliat these things make 
MA&ision iaCuaaities, astbatlntermairiages will do it. Do^s 
ttot ev«^ 4M10 kn»w that the^r chiidren wiU be ra:il;ed ac- 
^GKdimgi^ the qusiity of their father^ let tliem be a pE^ttician 
or a plebiaii I i^ shorty kis manifest enoiugli that wa hdi^« 
•iothlng in xdew but to be treated as men and citizens ; nor 
cam ftkey, who o^i^ase d^ demand, hay^ aoy mocivc to do '% 
% hut dae icwtjsi ^domineering. 

ii^. I vrouid fajD know of you, consuls and patviciiin^] ds 
<^ Bovenei^i power k\ tl>e pec^le of Rome, ov in you ? I 
iiope yjott will alkyw, that die people can at their pleasure ei- 
ther n^ak^ a law or repeal one. 

14. And will you, then, as soon es any iaw is pmposod u> 
Aem, pr^etend to enlist .the?» immediately for the war, aiiil 
tinder them from giving their suffrages by leadirfjj them iti- 
tothefiekW 

i«. Hear jne, eon S9:ds. Whether the news of the war 
ffitt^talkof 4str4ie,or whether it is only a fals.e i^imor spread 
abroad for nothing but a color to send the people out of die 
^ity, i dedate as a tribune, that this people who have ii! ready 
so often spik their blood in our country's cause, arc a^n 
i*e^:lv ia ai*i3ft for its defense and its gioiy, if they nuy be re- 
[ « .d t6\ t^eir aqi^ipal rights, and you will no longer treal 
u e strimgers in our own country. 

Bust if you account us unworthy of your alliance by 
« uiai!iiagos> if you will not buffer the entrance to the 
<: foffipes indiestate to beopen to 8*1 person si of nicrit 
M ferently, but will confine your choice of mugistn^tCi* 
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the senate alone ; talk of wars as much as ever jWi 
ease ; paint, in your ordinary discourses, the league and 
»wer of your enemies, ten times more dread&d than^ you 
' now, I declare that this people whom ycm so much dea- 
se, and to whom you are nevertheless kidebted for all your 
:tories, shall never more enlist themselves ; not a mm of 
em shall take arms ! not a man of them shall expose his 
e for imperious lords, with whom he can neither share 
e dignities of the state, nor in private life have any alliance 
' marriage. 

'^EEcs ofPuBLivs ScjpiOy to the RoMAV ARMtTy before ike 
battle of the Ticm, 

WERE you, soldiers, the same arniy which J had 
with me in Gaul, I might well forbear saying anj 
ing to you at this time ; for what occasioh could there w 
use exhortation to cavalry that had so agnallj vanquished 
e squadrons of the enemy upon the Rhone ; or to legions 
whom that same enemy, flying before them to avoid a 
ttle, did in effect confess themselves conquered. 
2. But, as these troops having been enrolled for Spajo, 
5 there with my* brother Cneus^ making war under m? 
spices, (as was the will of the senate and people of Rome) 
that you might have a consul for your captain against 
innibal and the Carthagenians, have frecly^ffcred mys» 
this war. You then have a new geix^ral ; and I a ne^ 
ny. , On tliis account, a few woi-ds from me to you will i 
ther be improper or luiseasonable. 
I. That you may not be unapprised of what sort of cne- 
5S you are going to encounter, or of what is to be feared 
m them ; thKsy are the veiy same, wliomin a former war 
vanquished both by land and sea ; th^ same from whom 
took Sicily and Saixlinia, and who have been these twen- 
ears your tiibutaries. 

. You will not, I presume, march against these men 
1 only that courage with which you are wont to fiice o- 
' enemies ; but with a certain anger and indignation, such 
i^ou would feel if you saw your slaves on a sudden rise 
igainstyou. * 

. Conquered and enslaved, it is not boldness, but ne- 
ity tliat urges them to battle ; unless you can believe 
those, who sivoid fighting when tlieir aj'my wd# ^a- 
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tire, have acquired 4jettef hope by the less of twe thirds < 
their horse and foot in passing the Alps. 

6. put you have heard, perhaps, thattJiough they are ftl 
in number, they «re mtrtvf stout hearts, and robust bodies ^; 
heroes of such strength and vigor as nothing is able to no^.j 
sist. Mere effigies I nay shadows of men I wretches, ema- 
ciated with hunger and benumbed M4th cold ! bruised mxI 
battered to pieces among the rocks aftd craggy clilfs ! theik' 
weapons broken and their horses weak and foundered !-^ 
Such %rG the cavalry and such the infantry, with which you 
are going to contend ; not enemies, but the fragments of 
enemies.. 

7. iChere IS nothing which i more apprehend, than that 
it wUl bs bought Hannibal was vanqmshed by the Alps be- 
fore we had any conflict with him.. But perhaps it was fit- 
ting it should t^ so^ and that) with a people and leader who 
had'.violated leagues and convenants, the gods themselves, 
fiithoat man^s help, should begin the war, and bdng k to a 
^ear ccHiclusion ; and that w^, who nest to the gods have 
been injured and ofiRended, should happily £nish what they 
ha^e bogun.^ . - 

8. 1 need not be in any fear ths^t you should suspect mfe'of 
saying these things merely to encourage you, while inward- 
ly 1 have different sentiments. What hindered me from 
^Qtmg to Spain ? That was my province, where I should 
&ve hskd the less dreadful Asdrubal, not Hannibal to deal 
urith. 

y. But hearing, as I passed along theeoast (tf Qaul, of 
this enemy's inaixh, I landed iny troops, sent tlie horse ht' 
ward, and pitched my camp upon the Rhone. A part of my 
cayaclry encountered and defeated that of the enemy. My 
infantry not being able to overtake their3,*which fled liefore 
us, I returned to my fleet ; and, with aU the expedititxi I 
covrtd use in so long a voyage bysea and land, am come to 
meet them at the foot of the Alps* 

lO.v Was it. then my inclination to avoid « contest with, 
this tremendous Hannibal, and liave I met with him (Mily by 
accident ^d unawares ? Oram I come on purpose tochaU 
Wnge him to the combat ? • 

1 1. I would gladly try whether the earth,, within these 

twenty years, has . brought forth a new kind of Carthage- 

Bians ; or whether they be the same sort of men wha- 

fought at the ^gates^ and whom at Eryx^ you suffered fa^ 

Q2. ^ 
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I redeem themselves at eighteen denary a head ; whether 

^ this Hannibal, for labors and journeys is, as he would be 

i thought the rival of Hercules ; or whether he is what his 

father left lum, a tributary, a vassal, a slave of the Roxyias 

people- 

• 12. Did not the consciousness of his wicked deed at Sa- 

*{ gumum tornicnt him and m^ke him desperate, he would 

t have some regrtrd, if not to his conquered country, yet surcj- 

I- ly to his own family, to his father's memoiy, to the treaty 

J written with Amilcar's own hand. We might have starved 

1 iiim in JKryx ; we might have passed into Africa wUh oup 

*; victorious fleet ; and in a few days have destroyed Carthage. 

At their humble supplication we pardoned them, we relea- 

. iicd them, when they were closely sluit up without a poss^ 

.^ility of escaping ; we made peace with tliepci when they 

^ were conquered. 

13. When they were distressed by the Afriean war, w^ 

Considered them? we treated them as a people under our 

protection j And what is the return they make us for aU 

{ iliese ftv\or:i I Under the conduct of a hair grained young 

''• man, they come hither to overturn pur state, and lay waste 

^ our country^' 

14.1 coul4 wish indeed, that it were not so ; and that th^ 
-» war we are pow engaged in concerned only our own glory, 
. and not our prescrvadon. But the contest at present is not 
.for th^ possession of Sicily and Sardinia, bjit of Italy itself; 
r. nor ts there behind us another army, which if we should 
not prove copquerors,. may niiJike head agamst -our victorir 
•us enemies* 

15. There are no more Alps for them to pass wluch. 
'. might give us leisure to ndse new forces 2 No, soldiers 5 
I ■ here you must take your stand, as if you were just now bcj- 
\ tore the Walls of Rome, j^et every one reflect, that he i^ 

now to defend nothis own person only, but his wife, his cluj-^ 
•Iren, his helpless infants./ 

16. Yet let not private considerations aloi^e possess oinr 
minds ; let us remember that the eyes of the senate aniji 

{ people of Romp aie upon us ; and that as our force and. 
/courage shall now prove, "such vvil) be the fortune of tb^t 
f. <^y ai>d of ihe Roman empire* 
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CjIIus Marius^ to the Romans^ shewing the absurdity of their 
hesitating to confer 07i him the rank of gtnerai, merely on 
account oj his eaetraction, / 

\^ TT is but too commoni my eountrymen, to oI>serve a ma- 
* X terial clifFerence between the behavior of those who 

stand Qandidates for places of power and trust, befoi*e and 
. after their obtaining them. 

- " 2. Tl:^ey solicit them in one manner, and execute them in 

another. They set out with a gieat appearance of activity, 

hunulity, and moderation \ a^d they quickly fall into sloth> 

pride and avarice. 

3. It is uiKloubtedly no easy matter to discharge, to th^ 
^raeral satisfaction, the duty of a supreiiiie commander ia 
troublesome tincies^ 

4. To carry on, with effect, an expensive war, and yet be 
frugal of the public money %, to oblige tbose to serve, whom 
It may be delicate to oifend ; to conduct at the same time, 
a complioated variety of operations ; to concert measures 
^ home, answerable to tlrs stat^ of things abroad ; and t© 
gain every valuable ^nd, iu spite of opposition fi'om the en- 
vious, the factious, and the disaffected — to do all this, my 
countrymen, is more difficult than is generally thought. 

5.* But, besides the disadvantages which are common tp 
xne \iruh ^1 pth^rs in eminent stations, my case is in this 
respect, peculiarly hard ;; that,, whereas, a commander of par 
trician i^ank, if he ifs guilty of a neglect or breach of duty, 
.has his great connexions, the antiquity of his family, the im- 
portant services of his ancestors, and the multitudes he has 
bjt power engaged in his ipterest, to screen him fix?m con- 
r^gn punishment .; my whole safety depends upon my- 
self, which renders it tlie more indispensably necessary for 
ine to take care that my conduct be clear and unexception- 
able, 

6- Besides, I am well aware, my« countrymen, that th^ 
c^'^e of the public is upon vap ; and that, though tlie impur- 
wl, who prefer the real advantage of the commonwealth, to 
ail other consideratiops, fevor my preten&ipns, the patricianjj 
'W^ant nothing somuqJji as an occasion against me. \ 

7. It is, therefore, my fi;sed resolution to use my best en- 
deavors, that you be not disappointed in me, and that y>eii' 
indirect designs against me may be defeated. 

8. I have from my youth, been familiar with toils and 
^ith daggers. I was ftdthfui to your interest, my country 
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men, when I served you for no reward ^t that of honor, ft 
is not my design, to betray you, now tl>at you hav« conferred 
upon me u place of profit. 

9. You have coramitted to my conduct the war ag^in^lt 
Jugurtha. The patiicians are offended at this. But v^i'e 
would be the wisdom of giving such a comm-and to one cif 
their honorable body ? A pei^son of iHuBtrious birth, of an* 
cienj family, of^ iraiumeraWe stones, but— *ot ao cx|icri- 

W, What service ,would his long Iftie of tjead ancestors^ 
or his multitude of motionless statues do his country intbi 
day of battle I What could such a general doy but in his 
trepidation, and inexperience, have i^course to some inferi- 
or commander for direction in difficulties to which i^c was 
not himself equal ? Thus your patrician generafl WouM 5j)r 
feet have a general o\'er him.; 90 that the actiagp cpmrnand* 
er would still be a plebian. 

J 1 . So true is this, niy countrymen, that If have myself 
known those whohave l*een chosen consuls, ^gin then to- 
read the history of th^ir o\m country, of which, till tjie time, 
they were totally ignorant; that is, they ^rst obtained the 
employment, and then bethought them^eives of the ^uafifi- 
cations necessary for thp proper discha rge of it. 

12.1 submit*to your judgment, Roinans, pn whic4i side 
the advantage Ues, when a comparison is ma^e between pa- 
tripian haughtiness and plebian experience. -The -very 'ac- 
tions which tli.ey have only read, Ihave partly s^en, and part- 
ly myself atchieved. What they Know by reading, i know 
by action.. They are pleased tg slight my mean birth ; f. 
despise tlieir mean characters. ^Vant of birth and 'foHp^^ 
is the objepUofi again^ me, want of personal, WQith against^ 
them. ' . ' ' ^ " 

13. 3ut are not all men of the ^me species ? What can 
make, a diflfcrence between one man aijd another, but the 
endowments of the mjnd ? For rjnj part, I shaHalwaf® 
look upon the bravest man as the noblest man. Suppose 
it were inquired of the fathers of such patricians , as Albinus 
and Bestia, whether if they had their choice, they would' 
desire sons of their cht^raaer or off iniije ? What wouM 
they answer, but tliat they »shouW wjsh the worthiest tp 
be their sons ? If the patiicians have reason to deapisc , 
fxiQy let them like^vise despise their ancestors, whose 
««i.;iitv was the ftuit of their virtue. Do tijey envy tl^ft 
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Jbonors bestowed upoa me, let them envy likewise my la- 
bors, my abstinence, and the dangers I have undergone for 
my country, by which I have acquired them. 

14, But those worthless men lead such a life of inactivity, 
as if they despised any honors you can bestpw ; wliiist they 

. aspire to honors, as if they had deserved tliem by tlie most 
industnous .virtue. They lay claim to the reward of activi- 

^ty, for their haying enjoyed the pleasures of luxuiy ; yet 
none can be more lavish than they are in praise of tlieir an- 

- cestors. • And they imagin they honor themselves by cele- 

• brating their forefathers ; whereas they do the very contra- 
ry ; £br as much as their ancestors were distinguished for 
their virtues, so much are they disgraced by their vices. 

15. The glory of ancestors casts a light, indeed, upon 
. tbeir posterity ; but it only serves to show what the de- 
scendants are. It alike' exhibits to public view their degen- 
eracy and their worth. I own I cannot boast of the deeds of 

, my fpreifathers ; but I hope I may answer the cavils of the 
patricians, by standing up in defense of what I have myself 
ddne. 
.16. Observe now, my coimtrymen, tlie injustice of the pa- 

, tiiciaps. They arrogate to themselves honor on accouuL of 
the exploits done by their forefatliers, whilst they will uoi 
allow me the due praise for performing tlie very same sort 
of actions in my own person. He has no statues, they cry, 

. of his family. He can trace no .venerable line of an cc viol's. 
What then ? Is it matter of more praise to disgrace one's 
illustrious ancestors, than to become illustrioiis by one's own 
good beluivior ? 

17. What if I can show no statues of my family ! I cun 
show the standards, the armor, and the trappings wliich 
I have myself taken from the vanquished ; 1 can .sliow 
the scars of those wounds which I have received by fa- 
cing the enemies of my country. These are my st;;iliu^!3. 
These are the honors u boast of; not left mebyinlieni- 
ance, as theirs ; but earned by toil, by abstinance, by ViJoi ; 
amidst clouds of dust and seas of. blood; scenes of action j 
where those effeminate patiicians, who endeavor by indi- 
rect means to depreciate me in your esteem j have ntver 
dared to show , their fac^s. 
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^ j>iKho&vii writeeH in the year 177$^ by Mr. AKftfttrV^ 

of Yale Coilege^ dnee cteccaaed. 
Blithe T TQ^^ "^^^^ ^^»'- Hanks, have you settled tte 
' jLJL controversy with Baxter \ 

Hunka, Yes, to a frt^xiion, upon condition that he v/kmiU 
pay me six per cent, upon aU liia notes «nci b<ffKU» from lilie 
€kite until they were discharged. 

Blithe, Then it seems you ha^ bro*t htm to 3iB0ur OW 
ter»Tis. 

Himka, Indeed I have ; I would -settte with him n^Gn so 
ether. Men now-a-days think it a dreadful hardship to ^ 
•k little interest ; and will quibble a thousand ways to fooJa 
body out of his^ just property. But I've grewH too €rfd to be 
cheated in that manner. 1 take care to s^cupe 4^ imprest 
as well as the principal. Andlo prevent any ^ii^uhy,! 
take new twees every year, and carefully OKact kitefest «pen 
interest, and add it to tbe principal. 

Blithe. You don't exact interest upon intCFeist I thts lof^ 
a little like extortion. . . . 

Hunks, Extortion i I have already lost more than 1*^ 
hundred pounds, by a number of rascally bankf^ipts. I 
wont trust a fiiithing of my money without Intereet «p9n 
interest. 

Blithe. I see I iH«9t lunTK>r his foible there's no ^hcr 
way to deal with him. — \_aside. 

Hunks. There's no security in men*s ebliga:tie«S) in these 
times. And if I've a sum of money in^the hands -of tlwse 
we call good chaps, I'm Hiore plaguM to get it than 'tis all 
worth. They would be glad to turn me off with mere 
rubbish, if they could. I'd rather keep my money mi my 
€>wn chest, than let it out for such small interest as I h^v6 
for it. ^ 

Blithe. There's something' 1 confess in yourebservationft* 
We never know wheik wje are secure unless we ha>5C oar 
property in our chests or in lands. 

Hxtnks, That*s true— I^d rather tiavc my property ^ ■ 
lands at three per cent, than in tlie hands of the best tnan 
in this town at six — ^it is a fact. Lands will gi^ow high^ 
when the wars ai*e oVer. 

Blithe. You're entirely right. ' I believe if I'd as macb 
money as yoih, I should be of the same mind. 

Hwiks. That's a good disposition. We must £^1 leara 
\e care of ourselves these hard times. But I wonder 
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how h happens timt yaur dispo&iuon it so diifetent from 
yxAit son'ts — he's exti'cmely wild and profuse— -I should 
think it was not possible for you with all your prudence and 
jdexterity, to get money as fast as he would spend it. 

JB&the. oil, he's young and airy ; \ye must make allow- 
ances for such things ; we used to do so ourselves wlicn we 
were young men. 

Hunks, No you are mistaken ; I never wore a neck- 
cloth nor a pair of shoe-buckles, on a week duvi in my life. 
But this is now become customary among the lokvest ranks 
of petMple. 

BHthe. yew have been very singular ; there arc few men 
ifl otit age tliat have been so frugal and s-dving ^s 5 ou have. 
Bat we mti^ all endeavor to conibrm ourselves a little to 
the customs of the times. .My son is not more extravaj^ant 
than other young peopVc of his age. He loves to drintt a 
j|ks% of wine sometimes, with his companions, and to ap- 
pear pretty gaily drest ; but this is only what is natural and 
cusiomatry for evteiy one. I understand he has formed 
some connexions with your eldest daughter, and I should be 
^ond of the adliance, if I could g^in your approbation i:i the 
HiatteflT. 

H<bmk9, The 'customs of the times Vill undo us all 
there's no living in this pro<ligal age. The young people 
, must have their bottles, their tavern dinners, and dice, 
while the^ old ones are made perfect drudges to support 
their luxury^ v 

Blithe, Our families, sir, without doubt, would be very 
chappy in soch a c6:nnection, if you would grant your con- 
Jem, 
\ Hunks. I lose all padence when I see the young beaux 
and fops, strutting about the streets in their laced coats and 
ruined shirts, and atliousand other extravagant articles of ex- 
pens©. 

■Blithe. Sir, I should be very glad if you would turn your 
Attention to the q^iestion I proi>osed» 

Hunks. There's one half of tliese coxcomical spend- 
thmfts, that can't pay their taxes, and yet they are constitut- 
* nning in debt, and their prodigality must be supported 
\ ^ oor, honest laboring men. 

^luhe. This is insufferable ; I'm vex'dat the old fellow's 
' ' rtineiice — [cf-idc* 

i?t/c8. The world has got to a strati ge pas.H, a veiy 
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strange pass indeed ; There's no distinguishing a tx)Dr man 
from a rich one^ but only hy hb extravagant dress^ and sir* 
percilious behavior. 

Blithe, I abhor to see a man all mouth and no ears. 

Hunks, Ail moutli and no ears I do you mean to insult 
me to my face i « 

Blithe. I ask your pardon, sir ; but I've been talking to 
you this hour jmd you have paid me no-attention. . 

Hunks, Well, and what is this mighty affair upon which 
you want my o|»nion. 

Blithe, It is sometliing you have paid very little attention 
to it seems; I'm willing to be heaiti in my turn, as well 
as you. I was telling ttiat my son had entered into a treaqr 
of marriage with your eldest daughter, and I desire your 
consent in the matter. | 

Hunks, A treaty of marriage 1. why didn't she ask fiDy* ;' 
liberty before she attempted any such thing? A treaty of; j 
marriage 1 I won't hear a word of it. ' 

Blithe, The young couple arr. very fond of each other) '\ 
and may perhaps be ruined if you cross their indmatimts. \ 

Hunks, Then let them be ruin^. I'll have my cbugh*. : 
ter to know she shuU make no treaties without my coment. K 

Blithe, She's of tlie same mind, that's what she wants 
now. 

- Hunks, But you say the treaty is already made ; howev- ; 
er I'll make it over again. 

Blithe. Well, sir, the stronger the better. I 

Hunks, But I mean to make it void. 3 

Blithe, I want no tiifling in the matter ; the subject is ! 
not of a trifling nature. 1 expect you Will give me a dh^ct 
answer one way or the other. , 

Hunks, If that's what you desire, I can tell you at once, j 
I have two very siroftg objections against the proposal; one 
is, I dislike your son ; and the other is, I have determined 
upon another match for my daughter. 

Blithe, Why do you dislike my son, pray ? 1 

Hunks, O, he's like the rest of mankind, running on in 
this extravagant way of living. My estate was earned too 
hard to be trifled away in such a manner. 

Blithe, Extravagant I I'm sure he is very far from de- 
serving that character. *Tis true he appears genteel- aiid 
fashionable imong people, but he's in gcxxl buJ>HiQSS, ynd 
■-'*. board, and that's sufficient tor any man. 
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Hwtk». *Tis fashionable, I suppose, to powder and ciul al 
the barber's an hour or two before he visits his mistress ; to 
pay six pence or eight pence for brnshini}: his boots ; to 
drink a glass of wine at every tavem; to dine upon fowls 
diest in the lichest manner ; and he rnustdiilj two or three 
ruffled shirts in the journey. This is your gcntccl fusliion- 
able way, is it ? 

Blithe, Indeed, Sir, it is a matter of importanee to appear 
decently at such a time, if ever. Would you have him go 
as you used to do, upon tlie same businesSf dressM in a long 
i^l shapen coat, a greasy pair of breeches, and a flap'd hat ; 
'>vith your oats in one side of your saddle bags, Bnd your din- 
ner ki the other ? This would make an odd appearance in 
the present age. 

Hunks, A fig for the appearance, ^so long as I gain'd my 
point, and sav'd my money, and consequently my credit.— 
The coat you mention is the same I have on now. 'Tis not 
so very kaig as you would represent it to he-'^[m€asiiring 
t^ iikirta by one leg."] See, it conges just below the calf.— 
This is the coat that my father was married in, and I after 
lum. It has been in the fashion five times since it was new, 
And never was altered, and 'tis a pretty good coat yet. 

Blithe, You've a wonderful faculty of saving your money 
and credit, and keepmg in the fashion at the same time. I 
.suppose you mean by savingyourciedit, that money and 
credit are inseparably c(^uiected. 

Htmka. Yes, that they are ; ^he that has one need not fe^ 
the loss 6f the other. For this re'ason I can't consent to your 
son's proposal .; he's too much of a spendthrift to merit my 
approbation. 

BUthe, If you call him a spendthiift for his generosity, I 
•desire he may never merit your approbation. A repi;tation 
that's gained by saving money in the manner you have men- 
tioned, is at best but a despicable character. 

Hunks, Do you mean to call my character despicable ? 

Blithe. We w<Mit quarrel about the name, since you are 
so well contented with the thing. 

Hunks, You're welcome A.o your opinion ; I would not 
give a fiddle stick's end for your good or ill-will ; ray ideas 
of reputation are entirely different from yours or your son's, 
which are just the same, for I find you justify him in all his 
<^onduct But as I have determined upon another match foi' 
^y daughter, I shan't trouble myself about his behavigtt*. . 
P 
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} Blithe, But pcrliaps your proposed match will be equally I 

disLiojreeablc. 

Hunka, No, Tvc no apprehension of that. He's a person 
of a fine genius and an excellent character. 

Blithe. Sir, I desire to know who this person is, that has 
such a genius and character, and is so agreeable to your ; 
taste. . i 

JHiinks, *Tis my youn^ cousin Griffin. He's heir to a 

; great estite you know. He discovered a sui*priaing genius i 

filniobt as soon as he was born. When he was a very \ 

child, he made him a box, with one small hole in it, into i 

which he co\ild just crowd his money, and could not get it j 

out again without breaking his box ; by which means he ] 

I made a contunial addition till he filled it, antV— - 1 

1 Blithe, Enough I Enough I I've a sufficient idcg of his i 

character without hearing another word. But ai»e you sure I 

you shall obtain this excellent, match for your daughtei' ? \ 

Hunks, Oh, I'm certain on't, I assure you, and my utmost 
wishes are gratified with the prospect. He has a large pat- \ 
rimony lying between two excellent faniis of mine, which j 
are at least worth two thousand pounds. These I've given ; 
to my daughter ; and have ordered her uncle to take the I 
deeds into his ovm hands, and deliver them to her on the , 
di'v of her marriage. 

Bliclw, Then it secrits you've almost accomplished the 
business. But have you got the consent of the young gen- , 
*<^tleman in the affiiir ? 

Hunks, His consent! what need I care about his consent? 
so long as I've his father's ; that is sufficient for my pur- 
pose. 

BiithcThtn yow intend to force the young couple to 
many, if they are unwilling ? 

Hunks, Those two thousand pounds will soon give tliem 
a disposition, I'll warrant you. 

Blithe. Your schemes, I confess, are artfully concerted ; 
but I must tell you, for your mortification that the young 
jgentleman is already married. 

Hunks, What do you say ! already married ? It can't be ! 
I don't believe a syUable on*t ! • 

Blithe, Every syllable is true, whether you believe it or. 
jiot. I received ?i letter this day from bis faihei" ; if yo" 
won't believe me, you may read it. (gives /dm the lette»^'^ 
rrhere's the>^«couut inthe postscript, f/iozraa to it J 
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Hunks reads — [/ had almoat forgot to fell you, that last 
Thursday my son was married to Miss Clary Brentford^ and 
that all parties are very ha/i/iy in the connexion.'^ Confu* 
sion ! ( throws down the letter.) * What docs this mean !— 
matried to Clary Brentford ! This is exactly one of cousin 
Tom's villainous tiicks. He promised me that his son 
should marry my dau^hter^ upon condiiion tluit 1 would give 
her those two farms ; but I can't imagin from what stupid 
motive's he has altered his i#»nd. 

Blithe, Disappointment is the common lot of all men, even 
Our surest expectations are subject to misfortune. 

Hunks, Disappointment 1 this comes from a quarter 
from which I least expected or.e. But there's the deeds, 
I'll take care to secure tliem ae^ain ; 'tis a good hit that fdid 
not give them to the yoiuig r&gue beforcliand. 

Blithe, That was well thought of ; you keep a good look 
out, I see, though you cannot avoid some disappointments. 
I see nothing in the way now, to hinder my son's proceed- 
ing ; you will easily grant your consent, now you're cut off 
from your former expectationsr 

Hunks. I can't see into this crooked affair— I'm heartily 
vex'd at it. What could induce that old villain to deceive 
me in this manner ? I fear this was some scheme of my 
daughter's to piievent the effect of my design. If tins is her 
plan, if she sets so light by two thousand pounds, she shall 
soon know what it is to want it, I'll promise her. 

Blithe, If you had bestowed your gift, without crossing 
her inclination, she would have accepted it very thankfully. 

Hunks. O, I don't doubt it in the least ; that would have 
been a pretty story, indeed I but since she insists upon grat- 
ifying a foolish fancy, she may follow her own inclination, 
and take the consequences of it ; I'll keep the favors I 
meant to bestow on her, for those that know how to piize 
them, and that merit them by a becoming gratitude. 

Blithe. But you won't reject her destitute of a patrimony 
and a father's blessing ? 

Hunks. Not one farthing shall she ever receive from my 
hand. Your son may take her, but her person is barely all 
that I'll give him ^ he has seduced her to disobey her father, 
and he shall feel the effects of it. 

Blithe. You are somewhat rucHed, I perceive, but I hopr 
yo\vil recall these rash resolutions in your cooler m 
njcnts. 
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Hunks. No, never, I give you my wt)rd, and that's as &v 
ed as the laws oi the Medes and Persii^n*. 

Blithe, But look ye, Sir^ here's aiK>ther circomstance to 
lie attended lo ; my son has the deeds already in hid o\ra 
iiands. 

Hunk6. Deeds ! what deeds ? those I gave to my brother? \ 

Blithe. Yes, the very same. I 

Hunks, What a cotnposidon of villainy atid witchcraft » 
here ? What I my deeds giv A up to yoftr son ? 

Blithe. Yes ; your brother thought that my son had att 
undoubted title to them now, »nce his cottfin was xnanied) 
and so he gave them up the next day. 

Hunks. This is intoler^le i I coidd tear the scsdp fwm 
my old brainless scull ; why had I not more wijt than i» 
ts'ust them with him I I'm cheated «very i^ay ! I carft 
xHiist a farthing with the best hiendl have upon earth \ 

Blithe. Tiiat is veiy true, 'tis no wonder you can't trust 
your best friends. The truth of the case is, you have -ns 
iViend, nor can you expect any so long as you ixiftke an idol 
of yourself, and feast your sordid avaiicious appe^te upo* 
tlic misfiDrtuiies of mankind. You talte every pos^le ad- 
»anta^e, by the pi'eseat calamities, to gratfy your ofm selfi^ 
idibposition. So long as this is the case, dejiMend upoa itj y»tt 
wiii be lin object of universal detestadon. There is no ope 
ou earth that would not rejoice to see bow fou*re brought !«• 
Your daue;iiternowhas got a good inheritanoe, and an agre©^ 
able partner, whidi you were in duty hound to grant her ; 
but iustciid of diat, you were then doing your utmost to de* 
pn\c her of evety enjoyment in Itfe. (Htmkafiuts kisMnd 
to Jiis breast.) I don't wonder yoitt' conscience smhes you 
for your vjlleuny. Don't you see how justly you have been 
cheated into your duty ? 

" Hunks: I'll go this moment to an attorney, and get a j 
warrant ; I'll put the villain in jail before an hour is at4« j 
end. Oh my deeds ! my &rnis I what sliall i do for any ; 
ianiis 1 

Blithe, Give yourselfno farther trouble aboutthcm, there's 
no evidence in the case ; you must be sensible, therefore, an . 
action oui't lie. I would advise you to rest contented, and | 
learn frpm disappointments, not to place such an exhorbitant 
value upon wealth. In the mean time I should be very glad , 
of your company at the wedding. My son and his wif^l i 
would be very happy to see you, 
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Hmiks. The dragon fly away with you, and your son, and \ 

your son's wife.- O my farms I what shall I do for my 

fiirmsl '^ 

P O E TRY. 

Contempt of the common Objects of Pussuir. 

HONOR ittidl shame from no condition rise ;• . 

Act well y^^nr part, there all the honor lies. 
Fortune in men has some small difference made ; 
One flaunts in rags ;. one flutters in brocade ;; 
The cobler apron'd, and the parson gown'd ; 
The friar hooded, and the monarch crown'd. 
*' Wliat differ more (you cry) than crown and cowl ^" * 
I'll tell you, friend ! a wise man and a fool. 
You'll find if once the wise man acts the monk, 
Or,t;obler like, the parson will b« drunk ; 
Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow ; 
The rest is all but leather or prunella. 
Go, if your anci^t^ but ignoble blood. 
Has crept through scoundrels ever since the flood ; 
Go, and pretend your family isyomig ; 

Npr own your fathers have been fools so long. 

Wliat can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards ? 

Alas I not ail the blood of all the Howards. 
Look next on greatness. Say where greatness lies ? 

Where, but among the heroes and the wise. 

Heroes are all the same, it is agreed. 

From Macedonia's madman to the Swede. 

The whole strange purpose of their lives, to find; 

Or make— ^n enemy of all mankiqd. 

Not one looks backward, onward still he goes ; 

Yet ne'er looks forward farther than his nose. 

No less alike the politic and wise ;, 

All sly, slow things, with circumspective eyes : , 

Men in their loose ungarded hours they take ; .*• 

Not that themselves, are wise ; but others weak. 

But grant that those can conquer, these can cheat f \ 

Tis phrase absui'd to call a villain great. 

Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave, 

Is but the more a fool, the more a knave* 

Who noble ends by noble means obtains. 

Or, idling, smiles in exile, or in chains,^ 
P 2 
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Like good Aurelius let him reign ; or bleed 

Like Socrates ; thut man is great indeed l» 

What's fame ? a fancy'd life in others breath ; 

A thing beyond us, e'en before our death. 

Just what you hear 's y xir own ; and what's unknown, 

The same, (my lord) if Tully'» or your own. 

All tiiat we feel of it, begins and ends 

In the small circle of our foes and Mends ;, 

To all besides as much an empty shade^ ^^ 

An Eugene living, as a C«sar dead : 

.Vlike, or when or where they shone or shinc^ 

Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine. 

A wit's a feather, and a chief's a rod ; 

Aa honect man 's the noblest work of God* 

Fame but from death a villain's name can save^ 

As justice tears his body from the grave ; 

When what t* oblivion better were consign'd, 

Is hung on high, to poison half mankind. 

All fame is foreign, but of true desert ; 

Plays round the head, but comes not to the hfert ^ 

One self-approving hour whole yeai's outweighs 

Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas ; . 

And more true joy, Marcellus, exil'd, feels, 

Than Caesar, with a Senate at his heels. 

In parts superior, what advantage lies ? 
Tell (for you can) what is it to be vdse ? 
^Tis but to know, how little can be knowifcf 
To see all others' faults and fieel our own : 
Condemn'd in business or in arts to drudge, 
Without a second and without a judge. 
Truths would you teach to save a sinking landf 
All fear, none aid you ; and few understand; 
Painful pre-eminence 1 yonrself to view 
Above Ute's weakness, and its comforts too. 

Bring then these blessings to a strict account f 
Make fair deductions } see to what they 'mount j 
How much of otliev each is sure to cost ; ' 
How each for other oft is wholly lost ; 
How inconsistent greater goods with these ; 
How sometimes life is risked, and always ease i 
Think ; and if still such things tliy envy call, 
&ay, would'st thou be the man to whom they fall f 
^9 sigh for ribbands if thou art so silly, ' ^, 
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Mark how they grace Lord Umbra, oir Sir Biily. 
Is yellow dirt the pussioD of thy life^? 
Look but on Gripus or 6a Gripus' wife. 
If parts allure thee^^think how Bacon shin^d 
The wisest) brightest-<-nieanest of mankind ; 
Or, ravish'd with the whistling of a name, 
See Cromwell damn'd to ererlasting &me : 
If all umted thy ambition calJ> 
From ancient 3tory learn to scorn them alL 

Various Chaaagtbrs. 

♦jTHIS from high life? high characters are drawn f 

X A sahit in crape is twice a saint in lawn ; 
A judge is just ^ a chanc'Ior juster still ;' 
A gownman leamM ; a bishi^>— ^hat you will ; 
Wise if a minister ; but if a king, 
MonR wise, more just> more learned* more every thingi 
Tis education forms the common mind, 
Just as the twig is bent, the-tree 's incUn'd. 
Boastful and rotfgh, your first son is-a squire ; 
The next a tradesmao, meek and much a liar : 
Tom struis a soldier, open, bold and brave : 
Will sneaks a scriv'ner, an exceeding knave. 
Is he a churchman ? Then he's fond of power ; 
A quaker ? sly ; A presbyterian ? sour ; 
A smart freethinker I all diixigs in an hour. 
Manners with fortunes, humors turn with climes, 
Tenets with hooker and pnnc^les with times. 
Search then the ruling passion. There alone, 
The wild are constant, and the cunnuig known. 



1 



Description of a Storm of Hail. 

LONG rush'd the victcM^ o'er the sanguine fitld. 
And scarce were Gibeon's loftiest spires beheld 5 
When up the west, dark ck>uds began to rise. 
Sailed o'er the hills and len^hened round the skies f 
A ridge of folding fire, their summits shone, 
But fearful blackness all beneath was thrown ) 
Swift round the sun the spreading gloom was hurlM, 
And night and sc^kudi? amaz'd the world. 

At once the voice of deep resounding gales 
Rung slow and solemn in the distant vales ; 
Then through the groyes and o'er the extended plain? 
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With stonily rage the rapid whh'l winds rati. 
Red o*or the giimmerLig hills with pomp divine^^ 
The lightning's fldming path began to shine ; 
Far round the immense, unusual thunders driven, 
Prbclium'd the onset of approaching Heaven ;. 
Astonish'd nature owuMthe strange alarm, 
And the world' trembled at the impending storm^ 
0*er the dark fields aghast Canaan stream'd ; 
Tliick m their course the scattered bucklers, gleam'd ^ 
Behind them Joshua urg'd the furious car, 
And tenfold horrors hovered round the war, 

u* But when the chief the spreading storm survey'd,. 
And traced Almighty arms in He-wen dieplay'd ; 
With piercing voice he gave the great command^ ; 
Stand still, ye chosen sons, admiring stand ! 
Behold what awful scenes in Heaven arise ! 
Adore the power that biightens in the skies I 
Now God's tremendous arm asserts his laws ; 
Now bids his thunder aid the righteous cause ; . 

L Shows man how virtue saves her chosen bancfs. 
And points the vengeance doom'd for guilty lands. 
Behold what flumes shoot forth I what gloom ascends ! 
How nature trembles ! how the concave rends 1 
How the clouds darken ! see, in yonder sky, 
Their opening skirts proclaim the Almighty nigh 1 
He spoke, and from the north a rushhig sound 
Roil'd thro* the Heavens, and shook the embattled ground,. 
Thron'd on a dark red cloud, an angel's forn^ 
S* ii\i awftilly sublime, above the storm ; 
H; if veii'd in mist, his count'nance like a sun, 
Infl :.m'd the clouds, and thro' all ether shone ; 
Long robes of crimson light behind him flow'd ; 
His wings were flames ; his locks were dy'din blojOid ; 
. Ten thousand fieiy shapes were round him driven, 
And all the dazzling pomp of opening Heaven. 
Now, save Canaan's cries that feebly rung 
Round the dark plain, a fearful silence hung ; 
Stretch'd in dire tenwo'er the quivering band, 
The etherial Vision wav'd his sun bright hand ; . 
At once from opening skies, red flam»s were hurl'd ; 
* nd thunders, yplVd on thunders, rock'd the world 4 
'flie broad deluge sunk the avenging hail, 
' tiU'd with tempest, ww'd the hoary vale ; 
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Rerce raging wliirlvvinds botindless nature blend ; 

The streams rash back, the tottering ^mountdns bend s 

Down the tall steep their bursdng summits roll, 
- And cliffs on cliffs, hoarse crashing rend the pole. 

Far round the earth, a wild, drear horror reigns ; 

The high heavens heave, Mid roar the gloomy plains y 

One sea of lightning all the region filtef 

And waves of £re ride SMrging o'er the hHls ; 

The nodding forest plunge in flame around* 

And with hqge caverns gapes the shuddering ground ^ 

Swifter th^ rapid winds Canaan driven. 

Refuse the oMiflict of embattled Heaven. 
' But the dire haU in vain tiie victims fly, 

And death tmbounded shook from all the sky. 
. The thunder's dark career the seraph's arm, 

Fierce vengeance blazing down the immense of stormj 

From falling groves to b*a«ing flanaes they fl«w ; 

Hail roars around and angry hosts pursue ; 

From shaking skies, Almighty arms are hurl'd, 

And all the j^loomy concave burst upon the world. 

FAnnRtiss to the Deity. 
A.THER of lights iexhaustless source of good ! 
Supreme, eternal, selfrsxistent CJod I 
Before the beamy «un dispet&sM a ray, 
nam'd mthe azure vault, and gave the da}', 
Before the glimmering moon, with borrowM lights 
. 2«one queen amid the silver li©stof night, 
«igh in the Heavens, thou rcign'st superior Lord>. 
% suppliant angels woishipp'd andador'd. 
With the celestial choir then let me joinr 
In cheerful praises to the Power Divine, 
fo sing thy praise, do ttou, O God I inspire 
A mortal breast with more than mortal fire% 
*n dreadful majesty thou sit'st enthron'd, 
jjVith light encircled and with glory crown'd : 
inrough all infinitude extends thy reign, 
^of thee nor Heaven, nor Heaven of Heavens contain ^ 
But though thy throne is fix'd above tiie sky, 
^ ny omnipresence fillslmmensity. 
faints rob'd in white, to thee their anthems bring, 
AH radient martyi's hallelujah's sing : 
**" 'ns universal host tb^jir voices raise 
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In one eternal concert to thy praise ; 

And round thy awful throne, with one accord, 

Smg holy, holy, holy is the Lord. 

At thy creative voice from ancient night, 

Sprang smiling beauty, and yon worlds of light : 

Thou spak'st — the planetary chorus roU'd, 

Stupendous worlds ! unmeasured and untold ! 

Let there be light, said God — light instant shone, 

And from the orient burst the golden sun ; 

Heav'ns guzing hierarchs, with glad surprize, / 

Saw the first mom invest the recent skies, 

And strait th* exulting troop thy throne surround ; 

With thousand, thousands harps of rapt'rous sound ^ 

Thrones, powers, dominions (ever shining trains) 

Shouted thy pruises in triumphant strains ; 

Great are thy works, they sing, and all around, 

Great are thy works, the echoing heay'ns resound -y. 

Tk' effulgent sun, unsufferably bright. 

Is but a ray of thy o'ei^owing light ; 

The tempest is thy breath ; the thunder hurl'd, 

Tremendous roars thy vengeance o'er the world ; 

Thou feow'st the Heav'ns, the smoaky mountains nod^ 

l^ocks fail to dust, and nature owns her God ! 

Pale tyrants shrink^the Atheist stands aghast, 

Andimpiouskuigs in horror breathe their last. 

To this great God, alternately, I'd pay. 

The evening anthem and the mominjg lay. 

A MoRTflriNG Hymn. 

FROM night, from silence, and frdtn deathy 
Or death's own form mysterious sleep, 
I wake to life, to light,' and health ; 
Thus me doth Israelis Watchmen ieep- 
Sacred to Him in grateful praise, 
Be this devoted tranquil hour. 
While Him, supremely good and great. 
With rapt'rous homage I adore. 
What music breaks from yotklcr copse ? 
The plumy songster's artless lay ; - 

Melodious songsters, nature taught I 
"^hut warbling hail the dawning day. 

ill man be mute while instinct sings ? 

r human breast \vidi transports rise I 
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O, for an universal hymn, 

To join the chorus of the skies ! 

See yon refulgent lamp of day, 

With unabating glory crown'd, 

Rejoicing in his giant strength, 

To run his daily destin'd round. 

So may I still perform thy will, 

Great Son of nature and of grace 1 

Nor wander devious from thy law ; 

Nor faint in my appointed race. 

What charms dispky th' unfolding flowci-s ; 

How bcautious glows th' enamell'd mead ? 

More beauteous still the heaven wrought robe. 

Of purest white and fac'd with red. 

The sun exhales the pearly dews. 

Those brilliant sky-shed tears that mourn 

His nightly loss t till from earth's cheek 

They're kiss'd away by pitying morn. 

For iaps'd mankind, what friendly tears, 

Bent on our weal did angels shed ? 

Boiuid, bound our hearts, to think those tears 

Made frustrate all when Jesus bled ? 

Arabia wafts from yonder grove 

Delicious odors in the gale ; 

And with her breeze bom fragrance greets, 

Each circumjacent hill and dale. 

As incense, may my morning song 

A sweetly smelhng savor rise. 

Perfumed with Gilead's precious balm, 

To make it grateful to the skies. 

And when from death's long sleep I wake, 

To nature's renovating dj^. 

Clothe me with thy own righteousness, 

And in thy likeness, Lord array. 

HvMN TO Peace. 

HAIL, sacred Peace, who claim'st thy bright abode- 
Mid circhng saints that grace the throne of God. 
Before his arm, around this shapeless earth, 
Stretch'd the wide heavens and gave to nature birth ; 
Ere morning stars his glowing chambers hung, 
Or uongs of gladness woke an angers tongue ; 
Veifd in the brigluu ;ss of th' Almi^l^ty's mind# 
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In blest repose thy placid form reclin'd ; 

Borne through tlie heaven whh his creative voiced 

Thy presence bade the unfolding worlds rejoice. 

Gave to seraphic harps their sounding kys. 

Their joy to angels, and to men their praise. 

From scenes ol blood these beauteous shores that staii^ 

From gasping friends that press the sanguin'd plain, 

From fields, long laught in vain tliy flight tx) mourn, 

I rise, deljglicfui power, and greet thy glad ret\im. 

Too long the groans of death and battle's br&y I 

Have rung discordant thro* the unpleasing lay ; 

Let pity's tear its balmy fragrance shed, J 

O'er heroes' wounds, and patriot warriors dead. 

Accept, departed shades, these grateful sighs, i 

Your fond attendants to th* appix)ving skies, J 

But now th' untuneful trump shall grate no more, ] 

Ye silver streams no longer swell with gore ; ' ] 

Bear from your beauteous banks the crimson stain, j 

With yon retiring navies to the m^n : 

While other views unfolding on my eyes, * J 

And happier themes bid bolder nimibers rise. ' 

Bring, bounteous peace, in thy ^celestial throng, 

Life to nriy soul, and rapture to my song : ' 

Give me to trace, with pure unclouded I'ay, 

The arts and mtucs that attend thy sway j i 

To see thy blissful charms that here descend, ; 

Through distant realms and endless years extend. 

Scene bettveen Cecil ia Be verl T\sfHE nrie ti'A Bel field. | 
Cecilia IV /r^ dear Henrietta, you seem to be overjoy- | 
* aVX ed. May I know the cause t \ 

HcnHctia, My dear, dear Miss Beverly, I have such a J 
thing to tell you — you would never guess it-— I don*t fcnoW j 
how to believe it myself — Mr. Dehill has wnritten to me ? j 
he has, indeed ! here is the note ! (holding out a letter,) 
C(?c. Indeed ! I long to know the contents. Pray read it 
Hen, (reads it,) 

<• To Miss Belf;ield. 
« Mr. Delviil presents his compliments to Miss Belfield# 
and bcg-s to be permitted to wait on her for a few minutes, 
jit nnv tlnr^e in thc afteiiioon she will please to appoint.*' ' 

ink ! it is me^ poor simple me,^ of all people, tliat ' 
-■— ts to spei\k with. But v/h^t can };e waijt I My dear- 
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est Cedlia tell me what you think he can have to say to me ? 

Cec, Indeed it is impossible ibr me to conjecture. 
-' ; Ben. If you cah% I am sure there is no wonder / can't, 
i feaye thought of a million things in a minute. Itcan*tbe 
about buaaicas — ^It^can't be about my brother—It c^'t be 
about my dear Miss Bbv^t^ly — I suspect— [./f servant enters 
vdth a mesMffCt,! 

Ser, A gentlenum in the parlor desires to speak witli 
Miss Beliield. Servant goes out.'] 

' Hen, My; dear Mks Beverly, what shall I say to him.? 
Pray advise me. I am so confused I can't say a single word. 

Cec, I can't advise yoU) Bliss Belfield, for I don't know 
what ke will say to y<m, 

Ifjpn. But I can guess, I can guess ! And I shan't know 
what in the world to answer. I shall b^ave like a simple- 
ton and disgrace myself. 

fCeciHa leaves her^ and Mr, DelviU enters the room^ 

jbehnll. Good-morrow, Miss Belfield. 1 liope I have 
the pleasure to see you well to-day. Is miss Beverly at 
home ? I have a message for her from my mother. i 

Hen, [With a look of disafifiointment.^ Yes, »r, she is at 
home. I will call her. [fioes out,"] 

[^Ceci&a enters.'] 

' Del, Goo^-morrow, madam, I have presumed to wait 

on you this morning, by permission of my mother. But 

I aih aiVaid that permission is so late, that the influence I 

hoped from it is past. 

Cec. I had no means, Sir, of knowing you came from 
her, otherwise I should have received her commands with- 
out hesitation. 

' Del. 1 would thank you for the honor you do her, was it 
less pointedly exclusive. Yet I have no right %o reproach 
you. Let me ask, Madam, could you, after my solemn pro- ' 

mise at our last parting, to renounce all future claim upon 
yow, in obedience to my mother's will, could you think me f 

so dish^ooraUe as to obtrude myself into yotur presence^ 
while that promise was in <brce ? 

Cec. I find I have been too hasty. I did indeed believe i 

Mrs. Delvill would never authorise such a visit ; but as \ i 

was much surprised, I bq?e I may be pardoned for a little 
doubt. 

Del. There spoke Miss Beverly ! the same, the usfaT- 
Uired Miss Beveriv I hoped to find. Yet ?> she f^tered ; ^m^ 
Q ^^^ 
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Am I not tflPo hasty? And is the stoiy I hare heaid ajb^ot 
Bel field a dream ? an error ? a &]se hood ? 

Cec. If a was not that such a quick socccKKn ^ qun^ 
rels would be endless perplexity, I would be &l&)ODted tluft 
you can ask me such a question. ,\r 

Deiv. Had I thought it a questiody Isiioi^ ii^t ba? e 
asked it. But never for a moment did I credit it, tiH tb^ 
rigor of your repulse alarmed me. Biit as |kiii ate j^ood 
enough to account lor that, I am encouraged to make knomi 
the design of my present yisit Yet with etpfidein^ Ica^ 
7iot Speak ; hardly with hope. 

Cec. One thing, Sir, let me say l^fioreypu proceed; if 
yoMv fiurfioae has ikH the sanction of Mrs. Debdll, as Wi 
as your visit, I would be excused from hearing |t, for I al^ . 
most certainly refuse it. ^ 

Veto, I would mention nothing without her caacarfpoi^ 
she has given it; and my father has i^SQ consented to my 
prc^sent application. 

Cec, (Cki9pmg her hands m joy.) Is it posdble ?. . 

Detv, U it poadble I With what emotioBS dp I hw 
these words \ Ah, Miss Beverhr ! Once my <mn Cecilk' 
do you, can you vjuh it possible i 

Cec, No, no, I wish tKything eboxxt it Yet tell me how 
it has happenecV— I i^m curious. (smUiTigJ^bmi^h Hot ltit<r- 
cstedinit. .^ 

Detv, What hope would this sweetness ^ye liie, wasxi^ 
scheme any other than it is I But you cannot^-no, it would 
l>e unreasonable-— it would be ma^hiess to exj^ect yeur com- 
pliance ! It i# next to madness in me to wi$h it ! But hxm 
shall a man who is desperate be prudent and oircoiKispecjU 

CVc. Spare yourself^ Sir, this unoece^afy -pw^c Y^ 
win find in me no unnecessary scrupl^s^ 

Dvtv, You know, not \th^ you say, Madanot. hH noU^ 
as you are, tie sacrifice I have to propose— 

CVc. Name it, Sii*, with confidence* I will not disguise-— 
but frunkly own that I will agree to any sacrifice you will 
mention, pix>vided it hasMni. DelviU's approbi^tion. 

Dttx>. What words are these? Is it Mi^srBevecly that 
speaks ? 

CVf, W^hat can I t>ay mere? Must I offer this pledge 
too ? (hotditig out her hand. J 

iif/v. My dear Cecilia, how happy this makes me 1—-^ 
' Mw^ i>rr Ayfjd^ for my life I would cot resign it. Yet 
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ftow toon y$n\l you withdraw it, when you kiiow that the on* 
fy teims on whicbl can hold it, are that this lAnd mu^ ^gn 
away your inheritance. 

G-c. I do not comprehend this Sir. 

pelv4 Can you for my sake, make such a sacrifice as 
this ? I am not permi^ed to give up my name for yours s 
can you renounce jour uncle's fbrtutw^ ay you must, if you 
i^nounce yournawe; and consent to such settlements as I 
catt niake upbn you ? Will thesis and your own patenud id- 
heritahce dT ten tiiousand poUndi^ satisfy your expectations 
of living? 

y Cec, (Turmh^ftale and draitfing tack her fiand.) O, Mh 
Dclvill, your wbrd^ pierce me to the soul. 
^ Dtlp, Have 1 offended you, Madam ? Pardott me theh 
^ ihdiilgihg a romantic whim which your better judgment 
jb^pprc^ves. My presumption deserves this mordficaticsl. 

Ccc, Ypti know not then my inability to comply I 

Dthj. Tour aluHqr or inaiulity I presume dc&p^nds on 
yottr oWn will. 

tec. No, Sir, \sf tio'iuean^ fey >o*w?r is 105t*-Bly fta*- 
tone, alas is gone, 
* DtVo. IfhftomBle! utterly iidapbssible 1 

Cec. Would to heaVeft it was otherways ! But it Is tO» 
tme ^ arid your &dier kiiows It. 

Dtiv. My father? 

Cec. Did he never hint It to f6vL ? - 

Deh, 4Distraction !* what horrible ponfiittiatiQn is com- 
Ih^! (pausing) you <Mily, Miss Beverly, could have niadc 
this credible ! 

Cec, Had you then actusdly heard it ? 

lieto. I had indeed hfc^ h as the most infamous false - 
hodd. My heart swelled with ikidignation at such slander 

Vec. Oh, Sir, the ^ct is undeniable; tho' the circun*' 
stances you m^ hate heard with it may be Exaggerated. 

Detu. That indeed must have been the case. 1 was told 
that your p^roDtai fortune was totally exhausted, and that 
during your minbrity, ydu had been a dealer with Jews ! all 
this I was told fiE<dm my fkther, or I could not have bee h 
madetb htatit.^ ^.' . 

Cer. Thus fatr he tdldyou notlring but tnlth. 

Delv, Truth ! ^starting) never then ^s truth so scaii- 
dalously wroneed 1 1 denied the \thole report ! I disbelieved 
every syllable 1 1 {rfedg:ed my owti honor to prove every 
asseitioD &lse. 
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Cec. Genei^ous Delnll, this is what I might expect from, 
you (noeepknQ) . . 

Deiv, Why does Miss Beverly weep ? Why has she giv- 
en me this alarm ? These things must at least hare been 
misrepresented. Will you condescend to unravel to me 
this mysteriTous aEur ? • * 

Oc. AlaS} Sir^ the unfortunate Mr. Harrel I He ha^ 
been the cause of my losses. You know hb love of gam- 
ing, a passiqn which led him to his £ital end* In his em- 
barrassments be came to me for assist^ce. He was my 
guardian : whatcould I do? I yielded to his entreaties; and 
repeatedly took up money of a jew upon the credit cf my 
estate, until the whole was pledged. If it was a faidt^ X 
know you will ascribe it to the real motive and paix^pn it. 

JDetv. My dear Cecilia, I thank you sincerely for this 
account of your misfortunes ; altho' it fills my heart .wit|i 
anguish. How will my mother be shocked to hear a c<»i- 
firmaticm of the report she had heard I How irrit^d at 
your injuries from Harrel ! How grieved that your gen- 
erosity shcMild bring upon your character so many vile as*- 
persions I 

Ccc. I have been of too easy a dbpoaition— -^oo- unguar- 
4<^d^— yet always at the moment, I seemed guided t»y com- 
mon humanity. But I thought myself secure of wealthy 
and while the revenue of my uncle ensured me xm^^terity, 
I thought little of my own fortune. Could I have foreseen 
this moment— 

Delv^ Would you then have listened to my romantic pro- 
posal ? 

Cec, Could I have hesitated ? 

Delv. Most generous of beings, still then be mine ! By 
Qur economy, we will make savings to pay off our mortga- 
ges and clear our estates. I will ^11 keep my name to 
which my lamily is bigoted, and my gratitude for yourcoim^ 
pliancc shall make you forget what you lose by the change 
of yours. 

Scene between Cecilia BsvESLr and a GsK^LB^HAif, 

^ T PRESUME, Madam, You are the lady ot this 

^^ ' X house. May I take the liberty^) ask ycmr n«tme« 

Cec, My name, Sir I 

Gens, You will do me a favor by telling it to me., 

Cec, is it pos^ble^ Sir, you are come hitljerj wit^ou^ al- 

ady knowing it ? ^ 
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GenL I know it only hy^ ar. 
Cec, Common j*epr>Tit Sir 
li iH (trer where it is &o *: > 
G \', Hiiveyouany ^ 
name ? 

C5rr. No, Slf^ btit yoiif tiusinpfj^ ran banlly be veiy im- 
' yon are tQ Address-— 

. ... li . , us to meet when yoti 
■ . I e leatiit my name. (^f^*^) 

' [^, madam, yoti will have palienc^ t It i% nc- 
.^ I can open my bmineas thiii I should haar 
■; : i; , . ^m yonrjiclf. 
C>c. Why J bir> 1 think yon can scarcely 1: 
house^ without knowihg that Itft owner b C * _ 
Gtm. That madam^ is your ma^iflen name. 
Cec, My maiden name ! (mrprlzed.) 
Gent. Are you not married j Mddam ? 
Cfc. MiUTiedj Sir ? 

Gau, It is more properly, Madam, the name of your 
^iusdand^ that 1 tncun to ask* 

CVt. And by what authority j Sir, do you make these C3C* 
tr^ioi'diuary enquiries? 

Cenf. I am deputed, Madam, by Mr. Eg^leston, wlio Ift 

i ^ I 'f to your unde*a estate, if you die without children, 

e your name when you marry. I am authoriseci 

i>f EJtorney from him to make these cnquiriean ami 

;g, Midam, you will not deny its authority. He 

( ct^edibly informed you are married ; and as yoii 

„ to be called Miss Beverly » be wishes to knoif 

/ J iiiLcndons, as he is deeply interested in knowing the 

L. ill ill, 

Cee, This demand, Sir, is so extremely — (stammtringj 
50-^so little expected — ^ 

G.-nf, The better, way, Madam> in these cases, is to keep 
close to the point, Ai-e yon m irtie*', or aiis you not ? 

CVf . This is deal u^ (5^ vciy plainly, indeed^ Sir* But ■ ■. 

Gt^nt. It is, Mjidam, and very scriou^ily to<i ; but it m a 
t^.ibiness of no sUgbt concern. Mr. E|j;^lcsion bis a large 
faniily and a small fbrtunct and that vciy much encum- 
hered. It cannot therefore be expected that he will see 
Jvlniself wronged by your eiijoyiag 4Si estate to wluch he is 
c!hiitled« 

Cft, >In Eg^leston, Sir, ha» nothing to fear from im- 
Q 2 
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position. Tl)09e with wh<»n he has or may have any leans* 
actions in this affair, are nol used to practice fraud. 

Gene. I am i^ from meaning an^ offense) Madam ; my 
commission ircMm Mr Eggleston is simply this ; to beg 
you will satisfy him upon what ground you now evade tho 
will of your late uncle ; which till explamed^ appears to be 
a point much to his prejudice. 

Cec, Tell him then, Sir, that whatever he wishes to know 
shall be explained in about a week. At present I can give 
no other answer. 

Gent. Very wellfMadam, he will wait till that tim<e»I 
am sure ; for he does not wish to put yoa to any inconven- 
ience. But when he heard the g^tlemanrwas ^one a« 
bi-oad without owning his marriage,, he tliought it higl^ 
time to take some notice of tlie matter. 

Cec. Pray, Sir, let me ask, how ytnt came tQ any knowl- 
edge of this affair I 

Gent, I beard it. Madam, from Mr. Egglestcm himael^ 
who has kmg known it. 

Cec. Long, Sir ?— imjK>ssible I It is not yet a fortnight-r* 
not ten days, or not^ more, tha t ■ 

Gent. That, Madam, may peiiiaps be disputed; &r 
wh^i' this buftiness eomes to be settled, it will be very es- 
sential to be exact a^ to the time; even to the very hour; 
fen- the income of the estate is large, Ma^oa ; «and if your 
husband keeps his own name, you must not ^only give . up 
your uncle's inheritance, from the time of changing your 
iiame ; but re^d the profits frcmi the veiy <% of your 
}narriage. , 

C3C. There b, not the least doiibt of that, nor will the 
least difficulty be made.' 

Qeiu. Please tlten to r$c<^ect, Madame that th^ 9aiQi to 
»e refunded is every hour increasing, andiias beenevc^ 
since last Septen^r, which aiade a lud^f yearto beae^ 
r.oiiDted for last March* Since then-then^ is now added^-— r 

Cec. For mercy's sak<$, Sir, whs^ calculations are you 
making out ? Do^you call last vreek k^st Septemb^ ? 

^cnt. No, Madam ; but I call last Septei;iiyber the mimft 
jo which you was married. , . 

Cec. You will then find yourself extremely mistaken ^ 
and Mr. Eggleston is preparing himself fi)r much disap- 
T»Aintment if he supposes me so long in arrears with hiui. 

^ent, Mr. Eggleston, laadam; happens to be well ia* 
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feiimed of this transacdoD) as you will find^ if any dispute 
should arise in the case. He was the next occupier of the 
house jou hh*ed last September ; tlie woman who kept ity 
inforftied him that the last person who hired it was a ladyy 
who stayed <Hie day only, and came to town, she found, mere* 
ly to be mariied. On enquiry^ he discovered that the lady 
was Miss Beverly. 

Cee. You will find all this, Sir, end in nothing. 

Gent, That, Madam, remains to be proved. If a young 
lady is seen— and ahe was seen, going into church at eight 
o'clock in the morning, with a young gentleman and one fe- 
male Mend; and is afterwards seen coming out of it fol- 
lowed by a clergyman and one other pei^son-— and is seen to 
get into a coach with the same young gentleman and sam^ 
fi^male ftiendywhy the circumstances are pretty strong I 
** Ccc, They may seem so, Sir^ but all conclusions drawn 
fi^m them will be erroneous : I was not married then, 
upon my honor. 

Gent. We have little to do, Madam, with professions ; 
the circumstances are strong enough to bear trial, and^^- 

Cec, A trial I 

Gent. We have found many witnesses to prove a number 
of^pofticulars ; and eight months share of such an estate as 
this, is worth a little trouble. 

Cec, I am amazed, Sir ; surely Mr. Eggleston never «a« 
■thorised you to make use of this language to me. 

Gent, Mr. Eggleston, Madam, has behaved very bonora* 
%itthough he kjm&w the whole affair, he supposed Mr. Del- 
Till had good reasons for a short concealment, and expected 
every day when the matter would become public. He 
tlierefore.did not interfere. But on hearing that Mr. Del- 
\ill had set out for the continent, he was advised to claim his 
rights. ^ . 

Cec, His claims, Sir, will doubtless be satisfied without 
-threatening or law suits. , 

Oent. The truth is, Madam, Mr. Eggleston is a little 
embarrassed for want of some money. Tlus makes it a 
point with him to have the affair settled speedily, unless you 
choose to cofi^>romise, by advancing a particular sum, till 
it suits you to refund' the whole that is due to him, and quit 
the premises. 

Cec, Nothing, Sir^ b due to him ;• at least nothing 
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worth mentioning. I will enter into no terms i I fav^ 
no compromise to make. As to the premises^ I will quit 
them as soon as possible. 

Gent, You will do well, Madam, for the troth is, k #iU 
wot be convenient for him to wait any longer. [Go^* out.l 

Cec. How weak and blind have I beefi, to form^ secret 
plan of defrauding the heir of my uncle's estate I iam be- 
trayed — ^and I deserve it. Never, never vaaet wiil I dis- 
grace myself by such an act. 

Scene between Cecilia cflid ffBMRlEVrj, 

Cpc '\ \T^^^ ^* ^^ matter with my dear Henrietta ? 

^^^^ VV Who is k that has alreadysfflicted that kind 
heart, whith I am now compelled to afflict for myself? 

Hen, No, Madam, not afHitted for you ! It wooid be 
strange, if I was, while I think as I wow dA 

Cec. I am glad you are not, fo^ was it possil:^ I Wookl 
give you nothing but pleasure and joy. 

Hen, Ah, Madtim, why will you say so, whcii yott don't 
care what becomes of me ? When you ar^ gc^ng to cast 
me off, and when you will soon be too happy ta thmk of me 
more. 

Cec, Ifl am never happy ^ then, s^diiidfe^wilfbvn^ 
life ! No, my gentlest friend, you- will always have yOtfT share 
in my heart : and to me would always have beisti' the Wel- 
comest guest ih tfiy house, but for tho^ unhappy circum'- 
stances which make our separating inevitable. 

Hen. Yet you suffered me. Madam, to hear from anybody 
tliat you Was married and going away ; and all the commoft 
servants m the house knew it before me. 

Cec, I am amazed ! How and which way caH th^ have 
heard it ? 

Hen, The man that went to Mr. Eggleston brought th<& 
first news ofit, for he saidall the servants there talked ofno- 
thingelse, and that their master was to come andtak^ po^ 
session here next Thursday.. ' 

Cec. Yet you envy me, though I am forced to leaVe my 
house— though I am not provided with any other I and tho* 
he for whom I relinquish it is hx offt withoutWie mean^ of 
--rotecting me, or the power of retumiiig homfe. 

"hn. But arc you married to him, Tiadam ? 
>c. True, my love, but I am also part^ from Mm. 

.J 
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Hen, O how differently do the great think from the liltU. 
Was / married— and «o married, I should want neither 
house nor fine clothes, nor riches, nor any thing*-I should 
not carft where I lived— every place would be a paradise to 
me. 

Gee. O Henrietta ! Should I ever repine at my situation, 
I will call to mihd this herdic declaration of yourS) and blush 
for my own weakness. 

Bcene bet^veen Dn. LrsTEB^Ms, DELviLiyMn. MomtimbM 

DEttiLLf and Cecilia^ kia wife^ and Ladt Honomia. 

Dr Lv8 l^/T^ ^^^^ ftiends, in the course of my long 
' ±VL practice, I have found it impossible to 
study the human frame, without looking a tittle into the 
mind I and from all that I have yet been able to make out, 
either by observation, rejection or comparison, it appears to 
ipp at this moment that Mr. Mortimer Delvill has Rot- the 
best wife, and you, $ir, (to Mr. Delvill J the most taultless 
daugbter-4n4aw^, tliat any husband or any father-in-»law in 
the kingdom can have or desire. 

Ijady Jffon^ When you say the i^est and most^u///e«9, Dr. 
Lyater, you shoa'd always add, the rest of the compantf ex- 
cepted. - 

JDr. Ly9, Upon my word, I beg your Ladyship's pardon ; 
but sometimes an ungual ded warmth comes across a man, 
that drives cei'emony from his head^ and makes him speak 
truth before he well knows where he is. 

X.ady Hon, Oh terrible ! this is sinking deeper and deep- 
er ; I had hopes the town air had tabght you better things ; 
but I find you have visited Delvill castle, till you are fit foi: 
no. other place. 

DeL [offended^ Whoever, Lady Honoria, is fit for Del- 
vill Castle, must be fit for every other place j thougfi every 
other place may by no means be fit for him. 

Z>ady Hon. 6 yes, Sir, every possible place will be fit for 
him, if he can once bear with that. Don't you think so, Dr. 
- Lyster ? 

Dr.Ly, Why, when a man has the honor to see your 
Ladyship, he is apt to think too .much of the ^lefam to care 
about the filace. 

Lady H^n, Come, I begin to have some hopes of you, 
for I seei for a doctor, you really have a pretty notion 
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of a compliment. Onlv you have one great faub stilly you 
look the whole time as if you said it for a joke. 

Dtn Ly, Why in fact, Mjidam, when a man has heen a 
plain dealer both m word and look for fifty years, 'ds ex- 
pecting too quick a reformation to demand ductility of voice 
and eye from him at a blow. However^ give nle a little 
time ioA a little encouragement* and with such a tutorest) . 
'twill be hard, if I do not in a few lesions, learn ^e. rigHt 
method of seasoning a simper, and the newest fesluon of 
twisting words from their meaning. 

Lady Hon. But pray, Sir, always reme^oibert ott the^oc- | 
laisians to look serious. Nothmg sets of a compIimeBt so ' 
itiuch as a long face. If you are tempted Ho an unseasonable 
laugh, think dt Del vill Castle ; 'tis an expedient I dtaimoA' . 
\f make use of myself, when iank afraid of beifig too M- 
icsome ; and it always succeeds, for the very thought €^ it 
^v^ me the head*ache in a moiheiit* I wcmder, Mr. Dd- 
vill, you keep your health so good ; after living in th|t bo^* 
nble place so long. I have expected to hear of yt>ur death 
at the end of every summer^ and- 1 assure youy I Wa^ Ott^ 
very near buying mourning. 

Del. The estate which descends to a man ih>m his am^c^- 
tors, Lady Honoria, will seldom be apt to injure his heAll}i) 
if he is conscious of committing no misdemeanor WlutsB has * 
degraded their memory. 

JLaefy Non. [^Ina lowvoice to Cecilia,'] How vcatfy ddi£NU , 
is thb new &ther of yours I What could ever IndQce ftfo 
to give up your charming estate for. the toke of cmokig into 
his fusty old family ? I would really advise yoto to l^ve 
your marriage annulled; You know yoa have only to tkhe 
an oath that you were forcibly run away with ; aioid aft y<)u 
«rt& an heiress, and the Delviirs are ^l so violent, it wiO ea- 
sily be believed. And then^ as soon ai you at« at tibertyrl < 
would advise you to marty my little Lord Derford* 

dec* Would you only thenhafve me regain m^ 
ill order to part with it ? 

Lady Hon. Certainly, for you can do nothing at^adl witk- 

o^t being married. A singto womuii isa thoudaald times 

more shackled than a- wife ; for ^e is aecoontable to every 

*^ody ; and a wife, you know, has nothing to do but jiK^t W 

nanage her husband. -^ 

Cec. [andUnff] And diat you consider as a trifle 5 
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Jjx/kj Hon, Ycs, if you do but many a m^ you don't 
care for. 

Cec, You are right theD,indeed, to recomm^d to me my 
Lord Derford. 

jMdy^ Hon* O yes, he vf\M make the prettiest husband in 
thie world ; you ivr^y. % about yourself as wild as a lark^and 
keep him the whoic time as tame as a jackdaw. And tko' 
he may complaip of you to your friends, he will never have 
the courage to find fault to your face. But as to Mortimer, 
you will npt be s^le to govern him as long as you live ; for 
the moment you have put him upon the fret, you will £41 
Into the dumps yourself, hold out your hand to him and lo- 
sing the opporMinity 'of gaining some material point, naake 
up with him ^ the first sof^ word* 

Cec. You think) then, the quarrel more amusbgthan the 
rQconcili^tii^. 

iMffy JHSfjn, Of a thousand times ! fw while you are 
<]u$tfpe^Qg} you may say any thif]^ and demand any things 
iHit wh^ jsott are reoouciled^ you ougiit to behave prettyi 
a^d seiem contented. 

Cec, If any gentleman has any pretensions to your lady- 
ship) he must be made very happy indeed to- hear your pjin- 



•l^f4y Ifm^-Oj it wo^d not signify ^kt atf ;. for one's fa^ 
thers and uncles and such people always make connexiona 
for one ; and not :a soul dunks of our. principles till they find 
tbem out by our conduct; and nobody oanpos#bly find 
them out uU We are maniedt for they give us no power be- 
fiorehand. The. men know nothing of us in the world while 
Vfie aie single^ but how we can dance a minuet or play a les- 
son upon the harpsicord. 

JOti, And what else need a young lady of rank desire to 
be known for? Your Ladyship surely would not have her 
d^nade herself by studying iifce an aitist or professor. 

I.ady H<m, O, no Sir, I would not have her study at all ; 
it's mighty well for children ; but really after sixteen, and 
vi*en cme is come out, ofie has quite fatigue enough in di*es- 
s g^ and going to public places and ordering new things* 
1 houtallthe torment of first and second position,^ and £ 
4 1 the first line, and F upon the first space. 

f^. But pardon me, Madamr for hinting that a young 
1; ' of condition, who has a proper sense of her dignityi 
c lot be seen too rarely or known too littler 
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Lady Hon, O, but I hate dignity^ for it is the dullest 
thing in the world ; I have always thought, Sir>it wasowing 
to that you was so little amuung— really I beg your pardon, 
Sir, I meant to ^ay so little talkative. 

DeL I can easily believe your Ladyship spoke hastily ;— - 
for it will hardly be supposed that a person of my laniily 
came into the world for the purpose of amusing it. 

Lady Hon, O no, Sir, nobody, I am sure, ever knew you 
to have such a thought. ^Turning to Cecilia^ vnth a low 
-vfnce)^ — You cannot imagin, my dear Mrs. Mortimer, how I 
detest this old cousin of mine 1 Now, pray tell me honestly, 
if you don't hate hith yourself. 

Cec, I hope, Madam, you bare no reascm to hate Inm. 

Lady Han. La, how you are always upon your guard 1 If 
I were half as cautious, I should die of the vapors in a montb. 
The only thing that keeps me at all alive, is now and then 
making people angry ; for the folks at our house let me go 
out so seldom, and then send me with suchstupid company, 
that giving diem a little torment is really the only entertain- 
ment I have. O— but I had almost forgot to tell you a naoat 
detightfiil thing ! 

Cec, What is it? 

Lady Hon, Why you must know I have the greatest 
hopes in the wqrld that my father will quarrel widi old Mr. 
©elvilll 

Cec, And is that such a delightful thing ? - 

Lady Hon, O yes : I have lived upon the very idea this 
fortnight ; for then you know, they'd both be in a pafe»sioQ, 
and I shall see which of them looks frightiullest. 

Mortimer Del. When lady Hcmoria ^ks aude, I always 
suspect some mischief. 

Lady Hon. No, no, I vras only congratulating Mrs. Mor- \ 
timer about her marriage. Tho really, upon second thoughts, j 
I don't know but I ought to condole with her, for I have 1 
long been convinced she has a prodigious antipathy to yoM. ' j 
I saw it the whole time I was at Deivill Castle, where she j 
used to change color at the very sound of your name ; a j 
symptom I never perceived when I talked to her of Lord ] 
Derford, who would ceitainly have made her a thousand j 
times better husband. 

jDW. If you mean on account of his title, lady Honork, 

your ladyship must be strangely forgetftil of the c«6iiftex- 

-y^ of your family ; for Mortimer after the death of 
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his uncle) and myself, must incYitably inherit a tide fer 
^ore honorsiblc, than aay which can he offered by a new 
sprung up family, like my Lord Emolf s* 

lAtdy Hon, Yesj sir ; but then you know she would have 
kept her estate, which would have been a vastly better thing 
than an old pedigree of new relations. Besides, I don't find 
that any body cates for the noble blood of the Delvill's but 
themselves ; and if she had kept her foitune, every body, I 
fancy, would have cared for t/tat, 

Del, Everybody^ then, must be highly mercenary and ig- 
noble, or the blood of an ancient and honorable house would 
be thought contaminated by the most distant hint, of so de* 
grading a comparison. 

Lady Hon. Ij>ear Sir, what should we all do with birth^ if 
it was not for wealth ? It wonk) neither take us to Rane- 
lagh nor the Opera ; nor buy us caps nor wigs, nor supply 
us with dinners Qor boquets. 

DeL Caps and wigs, dinners and boquets ! Your L«dy- 
sliip^s estimate of wealth is extremely minute indeed I 

Lady Hon, Why you know, Jht, as to caps and wigs, they 
are very serious things, for wc should look mighty droll fi- 
gures to go about bareheaded ; and t^s to dinners, how would 
the Delviirs have lasted all Xh&s^ thousand centuries, if they 
had disdained eating them I 

DeL Whatever may be your Ladyship's satisfaction in 
•deprecating a house that has the honor of being nearly allied 
to your own, you will not, I hope, at least instruct this lady 
^unuTig to Cecilia'^ to imbibe a similar contempt of its anti- 
quity and dignity. 

. Mor, DeL Tliis lady, by becoming one of it, will atleasst 
^cure us irom the danger that such <x)ntempt will spread 
further. 

Cec, Let mc be (»)ly as secure from ejcciting^ as I am £roio> 
feeling contempt, and 1 can wish no more. 

Dr.Lys, Good and excellent young lady ; tlje first of 
blessing indeed is youVs in the temperance of your owa 
jnind. When you began your career in life, you appeared 
to us short sighted mortals, to possess more than your shai^ 
pf^ood things. Such a union of riches, beauty, inde- 
ijendence, talents, education, virtue, seemed a monopo- 
ly, to rdse general etiiy and discontent ; but maik with 
what exactness tlie good and the bad is ever balanced t— 
Yoah^ve had a thousand sojit)ws to wliiclk thc»sc> who 
R 
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looked up to you, have been total strangers, and which 'hi- 
^nce all your advanta|;es for happiness. The^e. is a kvd- 
itig principle in the world, at war with'pFe-eminencei whidi 
finally puts us all upon a footing. 

Bel, Not quite; I think an ancient^and tespectable faixd* 
}y— ;'\ 

Lady ifon. With an handsome income aiid high Ufe, gjvcs 
one a miehty chance for happiness. Don't you thbkw}, 
]VIortimerr 

Mqr, Del. I do, indeed ; butsadd, a connexion with an &• 
iKiiablo woman, and I think the chances for happi^ess .are 
4(101^ than doubled. 

j9r. Lye. Right, Mortimei ; we are well agreed. 

ADDITIONAL LESSONS. 

DlRECnONS UOW To SPEKD OUR TiMS. ' 

■ T 71 7E all of us complain of the shortness of timc,saitk 
VV Seneca, and yet have much more than we know 
what to do with. Oj^r fives, says he, sre spent either in ^ 
ing nothing at all, or in doing nothing to the purpose, or in 
doing nothing that we ought to do : we are always com- 
plaining our days are few, and acting as though there would 
be na end to them. That noble philosopher has described 
our inconsistency with ourselves m this particular, by all 
those various turns of expression and thought which are par- 
ticular to his writings. . . • t 

2. I often consider mankind as wholly inconsistent with 
itself in a point that bears some affinity to the fomier. Tho* 
we seem grieved at the shortness of life m general, we are 
wishing every period of it at an end. The minor longs tt 
be at age, then to be a man of business, then to make up ffl I 
estate, then to arrive at honors, then to retire* Thus, altho J 
the whole ofUfe is allowed by every one to be short, the , 
several divisions of it appear long and tedious. j 

3. We are for lengthening our span in generali hut 
^vould fain contract the parts of which it is composed.— 
The usurer would be very well satisfied ta have all the tune 
annihilated that lies between the present moment and the 
next quarter day. The politician would be contented to 
lose three years in his life, could he place things in the Fu- 
ture which he fa^cie8 they \n\l stand in after such a rovolu- 
tlpnoftime. . . 

4. The lover woctd be glad to sti-^e out of his cKWtcncc 
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dl the tndments that are to pass away before the happy 
meeting. Thua^ as ^ist as our timeYuns, we should be very- 
glad in most parts oFour lives, that it should run much fast- 
er than it does. Several hours of the day hang upon our 
' irandsf nay we wish away whole years ; and travel through 
time as through a Country filled with many wild and empty 
wasteSf which we would £edn hurry over, that we may arrive 
9t those several little settlements or imagiaaiy pomt^ of rest^ 
which are dispersed up and down it. 

5. If we may divide .the life of most men into twenty 
p^rtS) we shall find that at least nineteen of them are mere 
gaps and chasms, which are neither filled with pleasure nor 
buaness. I do not^ however^ include in this calculation, the 
life of those only who are in a perpetual hurry of affairs, but 
of those also who are not always engaged in scenes of ac* 
Han ; and I hope I shall not do an unacceptable piece of sen- 
vice to these persons, if I ^int out to them certain metho^ 
/or the filling uptheir empty spaces of lifigL. Them^thcA 
I shall propose to tliem are as follows s . 

6. The first is'tbe exercise of virtue, ut the most gener^ 
Acceptation of the word. The particular scheme ^hicli 
^mprehends the social virtuesi may give employm^ent t« 
the most industrious temper, and find a man in business 
mcH'ethan the most active station of -life. To advise the ig- 
norant, relieve tlie needy, ccnnfort the afilicted^ ar9 dutlev* 
that &11 in our ws^ alm(^ every day of our lives. 

7% A man has frequent opportunities of mitigating the 
fierceness of party ; of ddng justice to the character of a 
lieserviiig man ; of softening the envious, quiedng the an^ 
gry, and rectifying the prejudiced, which ai'e all of tUenpi 
employments suited to a reasonable nature, and bring gresll 
sattslaction to the person who can busy himself in them with 
discretion. 

8, There is another kind of virtue tliat may fmd emploj- 
ment for those retired hours, in which we are altogether 
left to ourselves and destitute of company and conversation i 
I mean that intercourse and communication which every 
reasoBable creature ought to maintain with the great Auth<^ 
of his being. 

9. The msm who lives under an habitual sense of th 
dfvine- presence,^ keeps up a perpetual cheerfulness Oi 
temper^ and enjoys every moment tlie satisfaction oi 
thinking himself in company with his deai^st and best - 
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friends. The time never lies heavy upon him ; it is im- 
possible for him to be almie. *' 

10. His thoughts and passions arc the mos^t busied at suck 
hours when those of other men are the most inactive ; he 
iH> sooner steps put of the World, but his heart bums with 
devotion, swells with hope, and triutrtphs in the conscious- 
ness of that prescDCC which every where surrounds him ; cr 
on the contiary, pours ©ut its fears, its sorrows, its apprc^ 
hensions, to tlic great supporter of its existence. 

1 1. I have here only considered the necessity of a man's 
being virtuous, that he may have something to do ; but if 
we consider further, that the exercise •f virtue is not only aa 
l^musemcut for the time it last8# but ^at its infioence ex* 
tends to those parts of our existence wliich lie beyond the- 
grave, and that our whole eternity is to take its color frofift 
those hours which we here employ in virtue or in vice, the 
argument redoubles upon us, for putting in practice thisnie- 
tljod of passing away our time. 

12. Wlien a man has but a Uttle stock •to improve, and 
has opportunities of turning it all to good account, whlJt shall 
We think of him, if he suffers nineteen parts of it to liedead^ 
and perhaps employs even the twentieth to his ruin or S^ 
advantage ? But because the mind <5aTSnot be always in ife 
fervor nor strained up to a pitch of virtue, it is necessary to 
Snd out proper employments for it in its relaxations. , 

13. The next method, therefore, that I would propose ttJ 
fill up our time, should be useful and innocent diverston. I 
must confess I think it ia below reasonable creatures to be 
altogether conversant in such diverdons as are meiely itino- 
cent, and ixave nothing else to recommend them, but that 
there is no hurt in them. 

14. Whether any kind of gaming ha* even thu5 much ti> 
say for itself, I shall not determine ; but I think it is vefy 
wonderful to see persons of the best sense, passing aWay ^ 
dozen hours together, in shuffling and dividing a pack, of 
cards, with no other conversation but what is made up of a 
few game phrases, and no other ideas but those^of black or 
red spots, ranged Cbgether in different figures. Would not 
^ man laugh to hear any one of Ids species complaining that 
life is short ? 

\5, But the mind never unbends itself so agreeably, a» 

in the conversation of a well chosen friend. There is, in- 

iecd,no blessing of life that is any way compai-able to tli« 
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enjoyment of a discreet and virtuous friend. It eases and 
unloads the mind, clears and improves the understanding, 
engenders thoughts and knowledge, animates virtue and 
good resolutions, sooths and allays the passions, and finds 
employment for most of the vacant hours of life. 

16. Neittb such an intimacy with a particular person, 
one would endeavor after a more general conversation with 
such as are able to entertain and improve those with whom 
th%y converse, which -are qualifications tliat seldom go asun- 
der, 

17 i There are many othep^ useful amusements of UfQ> 
which one would endeavor to multiply, that one might on 
all occa^ons have recourse to somethmg rather than suffer 
the mind to lie idle or run adrift with any passion that chan* 
ces to rise in it. 

1 8. A man that has a taste in music, painting, or architec- 
ture is like one that has another sense when compared with 
such as have no relish of those arts. The florist, the plan- 
ter, the gardener, the husbandman, when they are only as 
accomplishments to the man of fortune, ai*e great reliefs to 
a country life, and many ways useful to those who are pos- 
sessed of them. 

Of Cheerfulness. 
J T HAVE always prefeiTed cheerfulness to mirth. The 
* X latter I ccmsider as an act, the former as a habit of the 
mind. Mirth is sliort and transient, cheerfulness fixed and 
permanent. Those arc often raised into the greatest trans- 
parts of mirth, who are subject to the greatest depressions 
of melancholy ; qn the contrary, cheerfulness, though it . 
does not give the mind such an exquisite gladness, pr^ents 
us from falling into any depths of sorrow. Mirth is like a 
jiftsh of'lightning that breaks through a gloom of clouds, and 
flitters for a moment ; cheerfulness keeps up a kind of day- 
light in the mind, and fills it with a steady and perpetual 
eerenity, 

2. Men of austere principles look upon ixurth as too waiv 
ton and dissolute for a state of probati(»), and as filled with a 
certain triumph and insolence of heart that is inconsistent 
vnth a Ufe which is every moment obnoxious to the greatest 
dangers. Writers of this complexion have observed, that 
the sacred perdc»i who was the .gi^at pattern oi perfection 
TTas never ^en to laugh. 
R 2 
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3. Cheerfulness of mind is not lidbte to any of these 
exceptions ; it is of a serious and composed nature ; -k 
d^es not throw the iTiind into a condition improper for thi 
present state of humanity, and is very conspicuous in th« 
characters of those wlio are looked upon as the greatest phr- 
iosophers ameng the heathens, as wel! as among those \rho 
have been desenedly esteemed as Siiints and holy men a» 
mong christians. ' ' 

4. If we consider chcerMilness in three lights, with Re- 
gard to ourselves, to those who converse with> and to tli^ 
great Author of our being, it will not a little recommend it- 
self on each of these accounts. The man who .is possessed 
of this excellent frame of mind,is not only easy in his thoughts 
bat a perfect master of all the powers and faculties of the 
{K)ul ; his imagimition is always €lear, and his judgment un- 
disturbed ; his tempei is even and uni-uffied, whether in ac- 

• tion or solitude. He comes with a relish to all those goods 
\vhich nature has provided lor him, tastes aH the pleasures ' 
©f the creation which arc poured about him, and docs not 
feel the full weight of those accidental evils which may be^ 
jklhim. 

5. If we consider him in relation to the persons whom he 
converses with, it naturally produces love and good will to- 
wards hira.. A cbeerfiTl mind is not only disposed to be af-^ 
fable and obliging, but raises th« sam^ good h\i«iorin those 
who come within' its influence. A man finds himself plea* 
sed, he does not know why, with the cheerfulness of his 
companion > it is like a sudden sunshine that awakens a se- 
cret deliglit in the mind without her attending ta it. Th^ 
bear; I'ejoiccs of ita own accord, and naturally flows dut intt> 
friendship and ben^^volcncc towards the person who has sd 
kindly an effect upon it* ^ 

6. When I considcr>tliis cheerftil state of mind in its third 
relation, I cunnot Luit fcok upon it as a constant habitual 
j>ratitude to the great Author of nature. An inward cheer* 
fulness is an injpiicit praise and tlianksgiving to Providence 
under all its di-ipensciuons. It is a kind of acquiescence in 
the state whereii/wtf are placed, and a secret approbadott 
9f the Divine vf'A\ in his conduct towards man. 

7. There are but two tlnnp^s, which in my opinion, can 
reasonably deprive us of this cheerfulness of heait. The 
first of these is the sense of guilt A man who lives in a 
sitaie Qf vice and impenite&ce (s^an ha$e ^o title to t{ist 
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evenness and tranquility of mind which is the health of the 
soulf and the natural effect of virtue and innocence. Cheer- 
fulness in an ill man deserves a harder name than language 
can fiimish \Ji with, and is many degrees beyond what we 
commonly call folly or madness, ' 

8. Atheism, by which I mean a disbelief of a Supreme 
Being, and consequently of a future state, imder whatsoever 
title it shelters itself, may likewise very reasonably deprive 
a man of his cheerfulness of temper. There is something 
so particularly gloomy and offensive to human nature in 
the prospect of non-existence, that I cannot but wonder, with 
many excellent writers, how it is possible for a man to out- 
live the expectation ' of it* For my own part, I think the 
being of a God is so little to be doubted that it is almost 
the only truth we are sure of, and such a truth as we meet 
with in every object, in every occurrence, and in every 
thought. 

9. If we look into the characters of this tribe of infidels^ 
we generally find they arc made up of pride, spleen and 
cavil ; it is indeed no wonder, that men, who are uneasy to 
themselves should be so to the rest of the world ; and how 
is it possible for a nrian to be otherwise than uneasy in him- 
self, who is in danger every moment of ks^g his entire 
existence, and dropping into nothing ? 

10. The vicious man and Atheist have therefore tio pre- 
tense to cheerfulness, and would act very unreasonably^ 
should they endeavor after it. It is impossible for any one 
to live in good humor and enjoy his present existence, who 
is apprehensive either of torment or of annihilation ; of be- 
ing miserable, or of not being at all. 

11. After having mentioned these two great principles^ 
Tidiich are destructive of cheerfulness^in their own nature, 
as well as in right reason, I cannot think of any olher that 
oiight to banish tliis happy temper from a Virtuous mind.— 
Tain and ackness, shame and reproach, poverty and old age, 
nay death itselfi considering the shortness of their duration, 
and the advantage we may reap from them, do not desei-vc 
the name of ev2s. 

12. A good mind may bear up under them with fortitude^ 
-with independence, and with cheerfulness* of heart: the 
tossing of a tempest docs;not discompose him, which he i« 
sure will bring him to ^ jojful harbor. 
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13. A man who uses hbbest endeavors to live accoid* 
ing to the dictates of virtue and right reason has two per- 
petual sources of cheerfulness, In the cousidc ration of hi- 
own nature) and of tiial Being on whom he has a depends 
ence. 

14. If he looks into himselfi he cannot but rejoice in that 
existence, which is so lately bestowed upon him, and which 
after millions of ages will be still new, and still in its be« 
ginning. How many self congratulaticais naturally ariso ia 
the mind, when it reflects on this its entrance into eternity, 
when it takes a view of those improvcable £u:ulties, which 
in a few years, and even at Us first setting out have made so 
considerable a proc;ressy and which will be still receiving 
an increase of perfection, and consequently an increase of 
happiness ? 

15. The conciousness of such a beii^ spreads a perpetu* 
al diffu^on of joy thnmgh the soul of a virtuous man, and 
makes him look upon himself every moment as more hap- 
py than he knows how to conceive. 

16. The second source of cheerfulness to a good mind 
is, its consideration of that Being on whom we have our de* 
pendence, and in whom though we behold him as yet in the 
£rst &int discoveries of lu& perfections, we see every thing 
that we can iras^;in as great, glorious, or amiable. We find 
ourselves every where upheld bf^s goodness^ and surroun- 
ded by an immensity of love and mercy. 

17. In short, we depend upon a being,whose power qual- 
ifies him tQ make us happy by an infinity of means, whcyse 
goQKiness and truth engage him to make those happy whA 
deare it of him, and whose unchangeableness will secure 
us in this happiness ta all eternity. 

18. SuQh consideratiixis which every one should perpet- 
ually cherish in his thoughts^ will banish from us all that 
secret heaviness c^ heart which unthinking' men are sub- 
ject to when they lie under no real aMcuon, all that an< 
guish which we may feel from any evil diat actually oppo* 
ses us, to which I may likewise add those little crackling^ 
of mirth and folly, that are apter to betray virtue ths^ 
stpport it ; and estabUsh in us such an even and cheer- 
ftil temper as makes us pleasing to oiU'selves, to those 
with whom w€ conyerse} and to tpm whom we are made Uy^ 
please. 
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OK CLEANLINESS. 

^'^ T HAD occasion to go a fc\v miles ont of to^vn, s6me 
* A days ^ince, in a stAge coach, whci-e I had for my fel- 
low-travellers, a dirty beau, and a pretty young Quakcf 
woman,. Having no inclination to talk much at that time, 
I pieced myself backward, with a design to survey them, 
and pick a speculation out of my two companions. Their 
difTerent figures \rere sufficient of themselves to draw my 
attention. 
f 2. The gentleman was dressed in a siiit, the gronnd 

r whereof had been black, as I perccired fi'om some few 
I spaces that had escaped the powder which was incorpora- 
I ted' with the greatest part of his coat ; "Ws pcrywig, which 
t cost no smaU. sum, wa» after so sbvenly a manner cnsi 
V over his sholoers, that it seemed not to have been combed 
j since the year 17*12 ; hislinncn, which was not much coix- 
I . ^aled, wtis daub<5d with plain Spanish from the chin to 
\ tije lowest button, and the diamond upon his finger (which 
naturally dreaded the water) put me in mind how it spark- 
led amidst the rubbish of the mine where it was first dis- 
j oovered. . 

t 5. On the othex* hand, the pretty Quaker appeared fn aH 

r .the elegance of cleanliness. Not a speck was to be found 
onHier. A clear, clean oval face, just edged about with lit- 
[ tie tliin plaits of the purest cambric, received great advant- 
\ ages from the shade of her black hood ; aadid the white- 
ness of her arms frotn that sober-colored stuff in whieh she 
had clothed herself The plainness of her dress was very 
well suited to the sim]|Iicity qf her phrases, all which put to- 
gether, though they could not give me a great opinion of 
her religion, they did of her innocence. 

4. This adventure occasioned my thirowiog together a 
few hints upon clcanUnes^ whieh I shall consider as one of 
the half virtues, as Aristotle calls them, and shall recom- 
mend it under the three following heads : As it is a m^irk 
of politeness ; ad it produceth love ; and as it bears analo- 
^ to th^ purity of the mind. 

1. First it is a mark of politeness. It is universally 
agreed upon, that no one, imadomed with this virtue, can 
- *go into company without giving a manifest offence. T" 
easier or higher any one*s fortune is, this duty rises pi 
or^ionably. The different nations of tlie world are 
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much distmguiahed by their ckanliness, as by their arts 
and sciences. The more any country is civilized^ the 
siore they consult this part of politeness. We need but 
compare our ideas of a female Hotentot with an EngUsh 
beauly, to be satisfied of the truth of what hath been ad- 
Vanceid. 

6. In the next place, cleanliness may be toid to l>e the 
%8ter*mother of love. Beauty^ indeedf most, commonly 
produces that passion in the mind, but cleanliness preserves 
It. An indifferent hce and person, kiept in perpemal neat^ 
ness, hath won many a heart from a pretty slatteni* Age 
itself is not unamiable, while it is preserved ele^ and im- 
sullied : like a piece of metal constantly kept smooth and 
bright, we look on it with more pleasure than <xBk a <new ves* 
S6l that is cankered with rust. 

7i. I might observe further, that as cleanUbeSs renders us 
agreeable to others, so it makes us easy to ourselves ; that 
it is an excellent preservative of ke^th ; and that several 
vices destructive both to mind aiid bo^, are inconsist^it 
\nxh the habit of it. By these reflections I shall leave ttv 
the leisure of my readers, and shall observe in the thiNl^ 
place, that it bears a great analogy with purity of mind, and 
naturally inspires re&ned sentiments and passicms.- 

fi. We find, from experience, that through the preval- 
ence of custom, the m©st vicious actions lose their hoirror 
by being made familiar to us. On the contrary, those who 
live in.tlie neighborhood of good exfusiples, fly from the 
first appearance }>i what is shocking. It fares with us 
much after the same manner as our ideas. Our sensed 
which are the inlets to all the images conveyed to the mind, 
can only transmit the impression of such things as usually 
surround them ; so that pure and unsullied thoughts are 
naturally suggested to the mind, by those, objects that per- 
petually encompass us, when they are beautiful and elegiAt 
m their kind. 

9. In the East, where the warmth of the climate, makes 
cleanliness more immediately necessary than in colder 
countries, it is made^one part of their re^gi^n ; the Jewish 
law (and the Mahometan, which in some things, copies 
after it) is filled with bathings, purifications, and other 
rites of the like nature. Tho* there is the above named 
pnvenient reason to be assigned for thes^ ccrenxpnie? 
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the chief intention^ undoubtedly, was to tipify inward puri- 
ty and cleanliness of heart by those outward washings. 

10, We read Several injunctions of this kind in the book 
of Deuteranomy, which confirm this truth, and which are 
but in accounted for by saying^, as some do, that they were 
mly instituted for convenience in the desert, which other- 
ways couki no( have been habhable for so many years. 

1 1. I shall conclude this essay with a story which I have 
somewhere read in an account of Mahometan superstition. 
A Dervise of great sanctity one morning had the misfor- 
t«ne as he took up a crystal cup, which was consecrated to 
the prophet, to let it Jail upon die ^und, and dash it in 
pieces. His son coming in some time after, he stretched 

' out his hand to bless him as his manner was every morning ; 
but tlie youth going out stumbled over the threshold and 
broke his arm. As the old man wondered at these events, 
a caravan passed by in its way from Mecca. The Dervise 
approached it to beg a blessing, but as he stroked one of the 
holy camels, he received a kick from the beast that sorely 
bruised him. His sorrow and amasement increased upon 
hhn, till he recoHected^ that through hurry and inadverten- 
cf , he had that morning come abroad wiUiout washing his. 
bands. 

DIALOGUES, 

^cene Mween GEff, Savage and miss Walsivghami ib 
Vfhich the court^hifi is carried on in such an ambiguous 
manner y that the General mistakes her consent to marrf 
.his son CAPT, Savage^ for consent to marry himself. 
Miss IVaL C^ ENERAL SaV AGE, your most hum* 

VJT ble servant. 
Gen, Sarv. My dear Miss AVal»n|^ham, it is rather cruel 

that you should be left at home by yourself, and yet I am 

greatly rejoiced to find you at present without company. 
AS#« Wal, I can't but think myself in the best compafl|r 

when I have the honor of your conversation, General. 
Grew. You flatter me too much Madam ; yet I am come 

to talk to you on a seiious affair ; aft affair of importance 

\o me and yourself. Have you leisure to favor me with a 

short audience, if I beat a parley ? 
-%W WaL Any thing of importance to you^Sirj is d- 

wjys suifioient to coruixiaDd piy leUiu^e. 
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*Tjs a^ the Captain 8us^ted—.|[a««/^. , 

Gen. Toil tremble my lovely gicl, but donH be alarined j 
for tho my btmiiess is of an impoitant nature^ Ihope it will 
not be oi a di agreeable one. 
Mi^ji fVa/. And yet I am greatly agitated— [osMfe. - 
Grn. Soldiers, Miss Walsingliam, are said to be gener- 
ally favored by the kind jirotection of the ladies. 

3£^!i JluL The ladies are not without gratitude, Sfr, to 
those who devote their lives, peculiarly to tl^ service, of 
tlicir country. 

, Gen. Generously said, Madam. Then give me leave 
Without any masked battery, to ask if the heait of aq honest 
aoldier is a pi i^e vroithy your acceptaiice ? . 

MU\i IVuL Upon my word, Sir, there is no^joasked^ bat- 
tery in tlus qiieslion. - 

Gen. I am as fond of a coup-de-main, Madam, in iQve 9a 
in w^r, and b^^te the tedious method of sapping a town, when 
there is a possibility of entering it sword in hand. 

Mh» Hai. Why really, Sir, a woman may as well know 
her o^vn va'uA when sl>e<is first ^umoooned by the tn^npet 
pf a lover, as when she undergoes all the tiresome foraiall- 
Ly of a fe-icgc. You see I have caught your own mode of 
converiiiug. General. 

Gen. And a very great compliment I consider it, Madam. 
But i^ow thLit you have candidly confessed an acquaintance 
%vjth your o^n mind, answer me with tliat frardoiess for 
which cvfci'y Ixjdy admires you so much : Have yoU;any ob- 
jccuohs to change the name of Walsingham ? 

ML^a U'al. Why tiicn, frankly, General, I say, no. 
Gen. Ten thousand thanks to you fpr thk kind declaration. 
3Iha Hal. 1 hope you wont think it a forwaixi one. 
Grji. l\\ sooner see my son r,un away in the day of bat- 
\\^ — rd sooner think Lord Russell was bribed by Lewis 
Xl^^ ; tUid ^-ocner vilify the memory of Algciuon Sidney* 

iMiss Will. How unjust it was ever to suppose the Q^ie- 
fal a tyruTiTiical father \ — [aside, 

Gtm. You have told Uie condescendingly, Miss Walsing- 
ham, that you have no objection to -changt ymr name. I 
^liaye but one t^iestion more to ask. 
A/ka WaL Pray propose it, Sir. . 
Gf^. Would the iiame of Savage be disagreeiible to you ? 
^3;)cnif frankly agaij>yiny dear girl. ^ 
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Mm WaL Why, then again, I frankly say, no. 

Gen. You are too good ta me. Torrington thought I , 
should meet with a repulse. — [afdde, . \ 

.Miss WaL Have you communicated this business to tho 
Captain, Sir ? 

Gen. No, my dear madam, I did not think that at all ne- 
cessary. I propose that he shall be marrfed in a few days. 

Misa Wul, What, whether I will or not ? 

Geru O, you can have no objections ! 

Mm lVal» I must be consulted, however, about the day. 
General ; but nothing in my power shall be wanting to make 
him happy. 

Gen. Obliging loveliness I 

Misa Wal. You may imagine, that if 1 had not been pre- 
wously imprest in favor of your proposal, it would not have 
met my concurrence so readily. 

Gen, Then you own I had^ previous friend in the garrison. 

Mis8 Wal, I don^t blush to acknowledge it, Sir, when I 
contader the accomplishments of the object. 

Gen, O, this is too much, madam ; the principal merit 
of the object is his passion for Miss Walsingham. 

Miss WaL Don't say that, General, I beg of you ; for I 
don<t think there ^re many women in the kingdom who could 
behold him with indifference. 

Gen. Ah, you flattering angel ! and yet, by the inemory 
«f Marlborough, my lovety girl, it was the idea of a pre-pa»« 
session on your part, which encouraged me to hope lor a 
favorable recepticm. 

MUa Wal, Then I must have been very indiscreet, for I 
labored to conceal that pre-possession as much as possible. 

Gen, You could not conceal it from me ; the female 
heart is a field I am thoroughly acquainted \iith. 

Miss WaL I doubt not your knowltoge of the female 
heart, General : but as we now understand one another so 
perfectly, you will give me leave to retire. 

Gen. One word, n^y dear creature, and no more ; I shall 
wait on ycu some time to-di y about the necessary settlement. 

MUa Wal. You must do as you please, General ; yoit 
are invincible in every thing. 

Gen. And if you please, we will keep ev^iy thing a pro- 
found secret, till the articles are all settled, and the definitive 
treaty eaoy for executioi^. 
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Miaa IVaL You may be sure that delicacy will not suflfe* 
me to be commuDicative on the subject, Sir. 

Gen, Then you ieave every thing to my management. 

Mhs IVaL 1 can't tniat a more noble negotiator. 

[goes oite. 

Gen. The day is my own, (sings} Britons strike home ! 
3^ike heme ! 

Scene between Gen, Savage^ Cafit. SAVACEyMiss Walsing^ 
£AM^ and ToRRinGtoNy a lawyer ; in which the General 
discovers his mistake. 

Caht Sou "^T"^^' ^"* '"y dearest Miss Walsingham, 
* XN the extenuation of my conduct to Belville, 
made it absolutely necessary for me to discover my engage- 
ments with you ; apd as happiness is now so fortunately in 
our reach, I flatter myself that you will be prevailed HX)oa 
to forgive an error which pit)ccedfed only irom extravagance 
of love. 

Miss Wal, Totliink me capable of such an action, Cap- 
tain Savage ! I am terrified at the idea of an union with 
you ; and it is better for a won^n at any time, to sacrifice 
an insolent lover, than to accept of a suspicious husband. 

Capt, In the happiest union, my dearest creature, there 
Uiust always be something to overlook on both sides. 

Miss Wal, Very civil, truly. 

Ca/it, Pardon me, my life, for this frankness ; and recol- 
lect, that il the lover has, through misconception, been un* 
happily gui|^, he brings a husband altogether reformed te 
your hands; 

Miss WaL Well, I see I must forgive you at l«st; so I 
may as well,it}ake a meritof nebessity, you provoking crea- 
ture. 

Cafit, And may I indeed hope for the blesamg of thia 
hand ?* 

Miss WaL Why you wretch, would you have me foree 
it upon you ? I think, after what I have said, a soidiei'. 
might venule to take it without further ceren»ony. 

Capt. Angelic eteature ! tihus I seize it as my law 

Miss Wal. Well,*but now you have obtained this me: 
m^be prize, Captidn, give me leave again to ask if you h? 
1:^ d a <ernin explanation with the General ? 
f^ltt. How Ctttt yott doubt it ? 
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. Mia6 l^aL Aftd iaihe really impatient for our marnage ? 

Oifit ^Tis incredible bow earnest he L|. 

Ml»s (Vol. W'lat I, did he tell you of Kis interview witb 
Vae this evening, when he brought Mr. Torrington ? 

Cafit, He did. 

Miss IVuL O, then I can hate no doubt. 

Cafit, If a shadow of doubt remains, here he comes to re- 
move it. Joy, my dear Sir, joy a thousand times I 
V^Enter General Savage and Torrington.'^ 

Gen. What, my dear boy have you carried the day ? 

Mies WaL I have been weak enough to indulge hixrt 
with a victory, indeed, General. 

Gen. Fortune favors the brave, Torrington. 

Tor. I congratulate you heartily on this decree, Genera). 

Gen, This had nearly proved a day of disappointment, but 
the stars have fortunately turned it in my favor, and now I 
reap the rich reward of my victory. 

Cafit. And here I take her from you as the greatest good 
which heaven can send me. . 

Miss WaL O captain I 
• Gen, You take her as the grjpatest good which heaven 
tan send you, Sirrah ! / take her as the greatest good which 
Iheaven can send me ; and now what have you to say to 
her ? 

Miss WaL General Savage I 
. Tor, Here will be a fresh injunction to stop proceedingsii 

Miss WaL Are we never to have done ^th nustakes ?' 

Gen, What mistakes can have happened now, sweetest, 
you delivered up your dear hand this moment. 

Miss Wal. True, Sir ; but I thought you were going to 
bestow my dear hand upoathis dear gentleman. 

Gen. How ! that dear gentleman ? 

Cafit. I am thunderstruck I 

Tor, Fortune favors the brave, General, none but the 
bveLye^^[Laughingly. 

Gen. So the covert way is cleared at last ; and you havei 
all along ifnagined that^ I was negotiating for tliis fellow, 
when I was gravely soliciting for myself. 

Misa WaL No other id^a. Sir, ever entered my imagina- 
tion. 

Tor. General, noble minds should never despair. 

[LimgMn^ 

Gen. Well, if!y hopes are all blown up to the mo - 
once, and I shall tje the laughing stock of the whole ^^ 
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Scene between Mrs, BsLriLLBy MUa tVjLSlHdaAMf and 

iMdy RdcnsL MtLDBHr-^On Duelling, 
Mrs, ^^/v.T 11 THERE is the generosity, where is the 

[alone.^ \ \ sense, where is the shame 6£ men, to find 
pleasure in pursuits wiiich they cannot retnember without 
the deepest horror ; which they cannot follow without the 
meanest fraud ; and which they cannot effect without con- 
sequences the most dreadful ? The greatest triumph wtiich 
I a libertine can ever experience, is too despkcaible to be en* 
vied ; 'tis at best nothing but a victory over humanity ; and 
if he is a husband, he must foe doubly tortured od the 
wheel of recollection. 

[^Enter Mis9 WaUingham^ and Lady Rachel AMldew.l 

Misa fVai, My dear Mrs. Belville, I am extremely unnap- 
py to see you so distressed. 

Lady Each. Now I am extremely glad to see her so ;— 
for if she were not greatly distressed, it would be m<Mistrous»' 
ly unnaturcd. 

M7'8. Bel. O Matilda ! my husband ! my children ! 

Mi.^s Wal, Don't weep, my dear, don't weep ! pray be 
Comforted, ay may end happily. Lady Rachel, beg of hcp 
not to cry so. 

Lady Rach, Why, you are crying yourself. Miss Walsmg- 
ham. And though I thmk it out of chai-acter to encoun^Q 
her tears, I cannot help keeping you company. 

Mrs. Bel. O, why is not some effectual method contrived 
to prevent this homble practice of duelling. 

Lady Rack, I'll expose it on the scage, since the law now 
a-days kindly leaves the whole C9gnizance of it to the thea- 
tre. 

1^88 Wal. And yet if the laws against it were as well en- 
forced, as the laws against destroying the game, perhaps it 
would be equally for the benefit of the kingdom. 

Mrs, Bel No law will ever be effectual dll the custom 
is rendered infamous. Wives must shriek I Mothers must 
agonize ! orphans must be multiplied \ unless^aome bless- 
ed hand strip the fascinating glare from honorable mur* 
der, and bravely expose the idol who is worshipped thus 
in blood. While it is disreputable to obey the laws, we 
cannot look for reformation. But if the duellist is once 
banished from the presence of his sovereign ; if he is 
for life excluded the confidence of his country ; if a mark 
" 'ndeiible disgrace is stsuBped upon him, • the sword 
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He strives vkh thirst and hunger, t(ul and beat ; 
And when his fortune sets before him all 
The pomp and pleasure which Ids soul can wish^ 
His rigid virtue will accept of none. 

Syfih. Believeme^pnnce, there's not an Africaii 
That traverses our vast Numidian deserts 
In quest of prey, and lives upon his bow, 
Butlietter practises these boasted virtues ; 
Coarse are his meals, the fortune of thechase^ 
Amidst the running streams he slacks his thirstf 
Toils all the day, and at the approach of nighti 
On the first friendly bank he throws him dowOf 
Or rests his head^ipon a rock till mord ; - 

Then rises fresh, pursues the wonted gamey 
And if the following day he chance to find 
A new repast, or an untasted spi ing, 
Blesses his stars, and thinks it luxury. 

•/m6. Thy prejudices, Syphax, won't discern 
What virtues grow from ignorance, aad what fh)m choice^' 

Nor how the hero differs from the brute. 

But g^ant that others coukl with equal glory 

Look down on pleasures and the baits of sense ; 

Where shall we find the man that bears atHicdon^ 

Great and majestic in his griefs, like Cafo ? 

Heavens ! with what strength, what steadiness of mind, 
' He triumphs in the midst of all his sufferings ? 

How does he rise against a load of woes. 

And thank the gods that threw the weight upon him ! 
SypJi. 'Tis pride, rank pride, and haughtiness of soul 

I think the Romans call it stoicism. 

Had not your royal &ther thought so highly 

Of Roman virtue and of Cato's cause. 

He had not fall'n by a slave's hand inglorious ; 

Nor would his slaughtered army now have lain 

On Afric's sands, disfigured by their wounds, j 

To gorge the wolves and vultures of Numidia, | 

Jub, Why dost thou call my sorrows up afresh ; 

My £ither's name brings tears into milie eyes. 
Sy^h, Oh, that you'd profit by your father's ills ! 
Jub, What would'st thou have me do ? 
Syfih, Abandon Cato. 
Jub, Syphax, I should be more th^n twice an orpha** 

By such a loss, 
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Siffih, Ay, there's the tye that binds you ! 
You long to call him futher. Marcia's charm* 
Work in your heart, unseen, and plead for CatoV 
Ko wonder you are deaf to ail I say. 

Jub, Syphax, y mr zeai becomes importunate ; 
I*ve hitherto permitted it to rave. 
And talk at large ! but learn to keep it in. 
Lest it should take more freedom than I'll ^ve it. 

Syfih, Sir, your great fathcF never used me thuaT. 
Alas, he's dead ! but can you e'er forget 
The tender 5onx)ws and the pangs of nature, 
The fond embraces and rep«ated blessings, 
Which you drew from him in your last f^'ewell •? 
Still must I cherish the dear sad remembrance, 
At once to torture and to please my soul. 
The good old king, at parting, wrung my hand, 
(His eyes brimful of tears) then sighing, cried— 
** Prithee be careful of my son I" — His grief 
Sweli'd up so high, he could not utter more. 

Jiib. Alas, the story melts away my soul I 
The best ot fathers ! how shall I discharge 
The gratitude and duty which I owe him ? 

S[!fih. By laying up his counsels in your heart. 

Jab, His counsels bade me yield to thy directions.!. 
Then, Syphax, chide mc in severest terms ; 
Vent all thy passion, and I'll stand its shock, 
Calm and unruffled as a summer's sea, 
When not a breath of wind flies o'er its surface. 

Syfih, Alas, my prince, I'll guide you to your, safety. 

Jub. I do believe thou would'st, but tell me how ? 

Syfih. Fiy from the fate of Caesar's foes. 

Jub, My father scorn 'd to do it. 

Sytih, And therefore died. 

Jub. Better to die ten thousand deaths, 
Than wound my honor. 

SyJIih. Rather say your love. 

Jub, Syphax, I've promis'd to preserve my temper 7 
Why wilt thou urge me to confess a flame 
I long have stifled and would fcdn conceal ? 

Syfih, Believe mc, prince, tho' haixl to conquer love^ 
'Tis easy to divert and break its force. 
Absence might cure it ; or a second mistress 

a:ht up another flame smd put out this*^ 
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; The glo\raig dames of Zaina's royal court ^ 
Have faces flush'd with more exalted channel ^ ^ 

Thesunthat roils his chariot o'er their heuds, ; 

\ Works up more fire and color in their cheeks ; 
Were you with these, my prince, you'd soon forget 
The paie, unripen'd beauties of the north. ^ **' JJ 

, Jul. 'Tis not a set of features, nor compleMon, 

> The tincture of the skin, that I admire. ": 

fieuuty soon grows familiar to the lover, 

j Fades in his eyes, and palls upon his sense. 

1 The virtuous Marcia towers above 4ier sex : ; 

[ True, she ist fair, (0 how divinely fair I) ' f 

[ But still the lovely maid improves her charms j; 

L** With inward greamess, unaffected wisdom^- » 

\ And sanctity of manners. Cato's soul . 

I Shines out in every thing she acts or speaks. 

: While winning mildness and attractive smiles 

' Dwell in her looks, and with becoming grace^ 

. Soften the rigor of her father's virtues. 

Syph, How does your tongue grow wanton in her praise^] 

Wqlsbt and Cromwell^ 
Wo! "P ARE W EL, a long ferewel to allmy greatness i 
f . Jr This is the state of man : To-day he puts forth .1 

The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow, blossoms, 
And bears his blushing hcaiors thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ; 
And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely, 
His greatness is a ripening, nips his shoot ; 
And then he falls as I do. I have ventured, 
I-ike little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
These many summers in a sea of glory. 
But far beyond my depth ; my high-blown prtde 
At length broke under me ; and, now, has left me^ ' 

Weary and old with service, to the mercy ;: 

Of a rude stream that must forever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate you ; . 

I feel my heart now opened. Oh how wretched 1 

Is that poor man that hangs on princes' favors I | 

There is, betwixt that smiie he would aspire to, f 

That sweet aspect of princes and his ruin, \ 

ilore pangs and fears than war or Women have^ , [ 

AAd when he falis^ he falls like Lucifer, f 
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i ^rom, I'm glad your grace has made that right use of U. 

"'^ L I hope I have ; I'm able now methink^ \ 
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\\ Never to rise i^;sdiu Enter Cramt^ 

J • Why, how now, Cromwell ? 

^ Crom. I have not power to speak^ Sir. 

WoL What, amazed 
At my misfortunes ? Can thy spirit wonder 
i A gi-eat man should decline i Nay if you weepi 
I I'm fall'n indeed. 
\ Crom, How does your grace ? 

WoL Why, well ; 
Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. • 
I know myself now, and I feel, witlim me> , A 
A peace above all earthly dignities ; ^-4^-^ 
A still and quiet conscience. The king has cured use ; 
I humbly thank his grace ; and from tliese shoulders, 
These rmn'd pillars, out of pity taken 
A load would sink a navy, too niuch honor ; 
O, 'tis a burthen, Cromwell, 'tis a burthen, 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven 1 j 

Crom, 
\ WoL 

Out of a fortitude of soul I feel, 
To endure more miseries and greater far. 
Than my weak hearted enemies dare offer. 
What news abroad ? 

Crom. The heaviest ar.d the worst, 
Is your displeasure with the king. 

WoL God bless him 1 

Crom. The next is. that Sir Thomas More is chosen 
Txn^ Chancellor, in your place. 

WoL That's somewhat sudden-— 
But he's a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his highness' favor, and do justice 
For truth's sake and^is conscience ; that his bones, 
When he has run his course arid sleeps in blessings, 
May have a tomb of oi^phah's tears wept on kim ! 
What more ? 

Crom, That Crammer is returr»ed with wekoip^ 
tnstall'd Lord Archbishop^of Canterbury. 

WoL That's news indeed 1 

Crow. Last, that the Lady Anne, 
Whom the kin^ hath in secrecy long marrie4» 
This day was vf ew'd in open as the Queen^ 
Going to Chapel ; and ti,e voice b now^ 
^ly abocrt her cottmation.- 
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WolThitve was the weight that puH'd lae down; O I 
Cr©mwell. ' \ 

The king has gone beyond me ; all my glories. 

In that one woinan, I have lost Ibreve*. 

^o sun shall ever usher forth my honors^ ; 

Or gild again the noble tro<^s that waited^ • '^ 

Upon my smiles. Go, get thee from roc, Cromwell; . 

I am a poor /alien man, unworthy now I 

To be thy lord and master. Seek the king, j 

(That sun I pray may never set) Tve told him \ 

What, and how true thou art ; he will advance thee ; 

Some little^ mem^^ of me will stir him, ^ . T 

(I know his noble nature) not to let 1 

* Thy hopeful service perish too. Go, Cromwell, 

Neglect him not ; m^e use now, and provide 

Far thy ywn future safety. 
'" O my Lord, 

Mtiwst^hen leave you ? Must I needs forego 

So grod, so noble, and so true a master ? 

B^ witness all th it huve not hearts of iron, 

With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord ; 

The king shall haveimy service : But, my prayer^ . 

for ever, and for ever, shall be yours. 

Wol. Cromwell, 1 did not think to shed a tear 1 

In all my miseries ; but thou hast forced me. 

Out of thy honest trutli, to play the wom^n. 

Let's dry our eyes ; and thus far hear me, CiX)mwell5 

And when I am forgotten, us I shall he, 

And sleep in dull cold marble, wiiere mention 

Of me mbst no more be heard, Sivy then, I taught thee : 

5ay, Wolsey, that once rode the waves of glqry, 

And sounded ail the depths and shoals of honor, 
^ i'ound thee a Way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; ' j 

I A sure and safe one, thothy m«iSter miss'd it. 
I Hark but my fidl and thy t which ruin 'd me ; ; 

1 Gifomwell, I charge thee fling awuy ambition ; I 

I By that sill fell the angels : how can man then | 

^ (Tho the image of his M^ker) liope to win by it ? \ 

I Love thyself last ; cherish those hearts that wtit thee ! 
f Corruption wins not more tJiap honesty. 
\ Stiii in thy right hand cany gentle peace, 

I To.silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not, | 

I Let all the ends thou aim'st at, be thy country's, I 

\ 1 hy God's wad truth's : then, if Uiou M'«t, Cromwe!?, ' 
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Thou fall'st a blessed Martyr. Serve the kiog— ! 

And prithee lead me in 

There take an inventory of all I have ; 

To the last penny, 'tis the king's. My robe, 

And my integrity to heav'n is all 

I dare to call my own. «^ O Cromwell, Cromwell, 

Had 1 but serv'd my God with half the zeal, 

I sei-v'd my king, he would not in my age 

Have left me naked to mine enemies. j 

Crom, Good Sir, have patience. 

WoL So I have. Farcwel ' 

The hopes of court ! My ho^es in heaven do dwell. 1^ 

^^ The Quarrel of BruTus and Cassws, ' 

^ T^H AT you have wrong'd me doth appear in this, 

^*' X You have condemn'd and noted Lucius PeUa, 1 

For taking bribes here of the Sardinians ; ~ i 

Wherein my letter (praying on his side, -| 

Because I knew the man) was slighted of. 

Bru, You wrong'd yourself to write in such a ca^» 

Caa, In such a time as this, it is not meet 
That every nice offense should bear its comment. 

J5rw. But let me tell you Cassius, you yourself 
Are much condemn'd to have an itching palm \ 

To s€ 11 and mart your offices for gold, 
To uudeservA's. ' j 

Cas. I an itching palm \ i 

You know that you are Brutus that speak this. 
Or be assured that speech were else your last. ^ | 

Bru. The name w Cassius honors this corruption, , i 
And chastisement doth tliereiore iiide its head. | 

Cas, Chasdsementl • j 

Bru, Remember March ; the ides of March remember \ j 
Did not great Julius bleed for justice's sake ? \ 

What villuin touch'd his body that did stab, \ 

And not for justice ? What, sliall one of us, - \ 

That struck the foremost man of all this world, i 

But f«>r supporting robbers ; shall we now i 

CoHtaViii'nhte our fingers with tliese bribes? j 

And sell the mighty meed of our large honors I 

For so much trash as may be grasped thus ? , 

I would rather be a dog and bay the nftoon© 'i 

Than su. h C4 Roman. 

Cqu^ Jirutusji bay not me;* \ 
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ril not endure it; you forget yourself 
To hedge me in ; I am a soldier, I, 
I Older in practice, abler than yourself 
: To make conditions. 
^ Bru. Go to ; you arc not, Casslus. 
f Cos. I am. 

Bru, I say yoU are not. 

Cas. Urge me no more. I shall forget myselfW- 
Have mind upon your health-^tempt me no fartheiN 
Bru. Away, slight man ! 
CcM. Is it possible ? 
Bru, Hear me for I will speak. 
Must I give way and room to your rash choler ? 
Slmll I be frighted when a madman stares ? 
Cas. Must I endure all this ? 

Bru. All this ? ay more. Fret till your proud heart bres))^ 
Go tell your servants how choleric you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge ? 
Must I observe you ? Must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humor ? Be assured. 
You shall digest the venom of your spleen, 
Tho it do split you ! for, from this day forth, 
111 use you for my mirth, yea for my laughter, 
When you are waspish. 
Cc#. Is it come to this ? ^ 

Bru. You say you are a better soldier ; 
Let it appear so j make your vaunting true, 
And it shall please rae well. For my own part, 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men. 
I Cas. You wrong me every way— you wrong me, Bruto^. 
s I said, an older soldier, not a better j 
Did I say a better? 
-firw. If you did, I care not. 

(^8> When Caesur-liv'd he durst tiot thus have mov'd mc 
Bru. Peace, peace ; you durst not so have tempted hints. 
Can. I durst not ? 
^. No. 

J. What durst not tempt him ? 
"f. For your life you durst not. 
. Do not presume too much upon my love ; 
^ do what I shall be soriy for. 

\ You h^vc done what you shall be sorry for, 
^ '« is no terror, Cassius, in your threats J 
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For I am arm'd so stroofc in hoocs^, 
Tnut they pass by me cvs the idle wiod^ 
Which I respect not. . I did send to ytm 
For certwdn sums of eold, which you denied m^ } 
For I call raise no money by viic meana. 
By heaven, I hud mther com my heart, 
And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wrin^f 
From the hard hands of peasants, their vile trsuihi 
By an indirection. I did send 
f o you tor gold to pay my Iee:ians, 
Wluch you denied me ; was that done li^e Cftsalui^ 
Should I have answered Ca&u^ CassiuB iO ? 
When Marcus Bi\itus grow* so cevetous, 
To lock such raspal counters from his Irieach^. 
Be ready, gods, with all your tkumderboksy 
Dash him lojiieces* 

Cas, I cteijied you not ' 

Bru. You did. 

Caa, I did not— he was but a hfA 
That broH my answer back- Brutus hath rheA niT'heiatf 
A friend sliould bear a friend's infirmides, 
Bui Brutus makes mine greater than tliey are. 

£ru. I do not, still you pn^ctise tlieiaoii mew 

Cas. You love me not. 

Bru, 1 do not like your faults. 

Ca&. A friendly eye coukl never tee ooch &iiitS; 

JSru, A flatterei's would not tho they do 
Appear as huge as high Olympus. 
• Cas, Come, Antony and young OctaTius^come t 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius ; 
For Cussiusis a-weary of the world ; 
Jlatcd by one he loves ; bmved by his brother;. 
Chcck'd like a bondman ; all his faults observed^ 
Set in a note book, iearn'd and conn'd by rote, 
To cast into my teeth. O, I could weep 
^iy spirit from my eyes ! There is my dagger, 
And here my naked breast— within a heart 
Dearer than Plutus' mine, richer than gold ! 
If that thou need'st a Roman's, take it forth, 
1 that deny'd thee gold, will give my heart 
Strike, as thou oidst at G«sar ; for I know. 
When th^u didst hate him worst, thou loy-dst him bett4** 
""han ever thou iQv'dst Cs^s&iut. 
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Bru. Sheath your dagger ; '. 

Be angry when you will, it shall have scope ; 
Do what you will, dishonor shall be humbr, 
Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb, ' 

That.carries anger as the flint bears fire ; i* 

Which, much enforced, shews a hasty spark, ^ 

And strait is cold again. 

Caa. Hath Cassius lived 
To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus— 
When grief, and blood iil-temper'd vexeth him ? 

Bru. When I spoke that, I was ili-temper'd too. .^ 

Cas, Do you confess so much ? Give me your handy : 

Bru, And my heart too. 
\ Cos, O Brutus I 
\ Bru, What's the matter ? - 

Cas, Have you not love enough to bear with moj 
When that rash humor which my mother gave me, 
: Makes me forgetful ? 

Bru. Yes, Cassius, and from henceforth, 
When you are over earnest with your Brutus, 
. He*n think your motlier chides, and leave you so. 

Bevil and MrRtLE, 
[ ^ Q< IR, I am extremely obliged to you for this honor. 
' * k5^ iWz/r. The time, the place, our long acquaintance, 
and many other circumstances, which affect me on this oc- 
casion, oblige me, without ceremony or conference, to de- 
[ are that you will comply with the request in my letter, of 
I which you have already acknowledged the receipt. 

Bcv. Sir, I have received a letter from you in a very un- 
I usual style. But as I am conscious of the integnty of my 
behavior with respect to you, and intend that everv thing in 
this matter shall )>e your own seeking, I shall understand 
Bothing but what you are pleased to confirm face to face.— 
You are therefore to take it for granted, that I have forget 
• the contents of your epistle. 

Myr, Your cool beh ivior, Mr. Bevil, 's agreeable to the 
tinworthy use you have made of my simplicity und frank- 
ness to you. And I see your moderation tends to your own 
advanti.ge, not mine ; to your own safety, not to justice for 
the wrongs you have done your friend. 
Me-u. My own safety I Mr. Myrtle. 
Myr, Your nwn s.Jety, Mr. Bevil. 
-Ccr. jVIi\ M>rtie, there is no disguising an3^1onger iliat 

T 2 
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I imclerstand what you would force me to. You know nay 

j^ piinciple upon that point; and you have often heard me 

I express my c'istipprobaiion of the savage manner of deciding 

f* , quarrels, which tyrunniciU custom has introduced, to the 

breach of all laws, both divii»e and human. 

Myi\ Mr. Bevil, Mr. Bevil ! It would be a good first 
principle in tliose who have so tender a conscience that way, 
to have as much abhorrence at doing injuries, as— ~ 
^Turns awau abrufiily.l^ JBrv. As what?. 

' Myr, As fear of answering them. , 

Bev, Mr. Myrtle, I have no fear of answering any injury 
I have done you \ bee ause I have meant you none ; for the ti*udi |j 
of which I am ready to appeal to iiny indifferent person* e** J 
* vfen of your own choosing. But I own I am afraid of doipg | 
a wicked action ; I meiin of shedding your blood, or ^ving 1 
you an opportunity of shedding mine. I am not afraid of < 
you, Mr. Myitic. But I o>vn I am afraid of him who gave i 
me this life in trust, on other conditions and with other dc- ■ 
signs, than that I should hazard, or thi ow it away, because 
a rash, inconsiderate man is pleased to be offended, with^ ; 
knowing whether he is injured or not. No, I will not for 
you or any man*s humor commit a known crime ; a cnm^ 
which I cannot repair, or which may in the very act, cut 
me off from all possibility of repentance. 

Myr, Mr. Bevil, I must tell you tliia coolness, this mor- \ 
alizing, shall not cheat me of my love. You may wish to 
preseiTe yaur life, that you may possess Lucinda. And 1 
have reason to be indifferent about it, if I am to lose all tb« < 
from which I expect any joy in life. But I shall first try j 
one means towatxls recovering her, I mean by shewing her / 
what a dauntless hero she has chosen for her protector. 

Bev, Show me but the least glimpse of argument, ^t \ •. 
am authorised t^ contend with you at the pe A of the lue o? ^ 
one of us, and I am ready upon your own terms. Iith» 
will not satisfy you, and you will make a lawless assault ttP<*^ 
me, I will defend myself as against a ruffian. There is bo ^ 
such terror, Mr. Myrtle, in the anger of those^vhoare 
quickly hot, and quickly cold again, they know not how or ^ 
why. I defy you to show wherein I have wronged you- i 

Myi\ Mr. Bevil, it is easy for you to talk coolly off tfi» ,] 
©ccasion." You know not, I suppose, what it is to lov^ ^ ^ 

om your large fortune, and your specious outward <» ' i 
.cige, have it in your power to come, wkliout any ^^^^ \ 
V aiuietyj to the possession of a womaa oi iKmori f*^ j 
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know nothing of what it is to be alarmed, ilistracted with tiic 
terror of lo^ng what is dearer than life. You are hi.ppy ; 
your marriage goes on like common business ; and in ttie 
interim, you have your so^'t moments of dalliance, your i-am- 
Wing captive, your Indiun princess, your convenient^ your 
ready Indiana. 

Bevn You have touched me beyond the patience of a man, 
and the defence of spotless irniocence, will, I hope, excuse 
my accepting youi chalienge, or at least obliging you to re- 
tract your infomous aspersions. I will not it I can avoid it, 
shed your blood, nor shall you mine. But Indiana's purity 
I will defend. Who waits l 

Serv. Did you call, Sir ? 

Sev, Yes, go call a co«ich. 

^erv. Sir— Mr. Myrtle— gentlemen*— you are friends— I 
am but a servant— but— 

Bev. Call a coach. [Ejnt servant.'] 

tA long fiQu^e^^^they walk sullenly about the^room,! 
Aside, ] Shall I (though provpked beyond suflerance) 
recover myself at the entrance of a third person, and that 
my servant too ; and shall 1 not have a due respect for the 
xtictates of my own c(H)science ; for what 1 owe to the best 
d fathers, and to the defenceless innocence of my lovely In- 
diana, whose very life depends on mine ? [7b Mr. Mynle] 
1 have,' thank heaven, had time to recollect ntyself, and have . 
determined, to convince you, by means I would willingly 
have avoided, but which yet are preferable to murctei'ous 
duelling, that I am more innocent of nothing, than of rival- 
ling you in the affections of Lucinda. Read this letter, and 
consider what effect it would have had upon you, to have 
found it about the man you had murdered. 

[Myrtle reacW] « I hope it is consistent with the laws a 
iroman ought to impose upon herself, to acknowledge, that 
your manner of declining what has been pfcposed, of a trea- 
^ of marriage in our family, and desiring tliat the refusal 
might oome from me, is more engaging than the Smithfield 
courtship jof him whose arms I am in danger of being 
thrown into, unless vour friend exerts himseif for our com- 
mon safety and happiness." O, I want no more, to clear 
your innocence, my injured worthy friend — I see her dear 
Bame at the bottom.— I see that you have been far enough 
from designing any obstacle to my happiness, while I have 
been treating my benefactor as my betrayer— O Beyilj mtJx 
viuit words fthaUI<-« ^ 
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/, ^^v. There is no need of words. To convince is more 
'^ than to con ;uer. If you are but Sdtisfied that I meant you 
no wrong, all is us it should be. 

Myr. But can you— forgive— such madness ? 
^ Brv, Have not 1 myself offended ? I had almost been as 
guilty as you, though I had the advantage of you, by-know- 
ing what you did not know. 

M^. That I should be such a precipitate wretch ! 

Bev, Prithee no more. 

Myr. How many friends have died by the hands offnends^ 
merely for want, of temper ! what do I not owe to your su- 
\^ peiiority of understanding ! what a precipice have I esca- 
ped ! O my friend ! can you ever— forgive— can yott ever - 
agLiin look upon me with an eye of favor ? 

B V. Why should I not ? Any man may mistake.— Any 
man may be violent where his love is concerned. I was 
myself. 

Myr, O Bevil ! You are capable of all that is great, aH 
that is heroic. 



PROLOGUE. 

AS when some peasant who to treat his Iwd, 
Bruigs out his little stock ai>d decks his board 
With what his ill-store'd cupboard will afford, 
With awkward bows, and ill plac'd rtlstifT airs, 
To make excuses for liis feast, prepares ; 
So we, with tremor, mix'd with vast delight, 
View the bright audience which appears to ni^ht ; 
And conscious of its meanness, hardly dare 
To bid you welcome to our homely fare. 
Should your applause a confidence impart. 
To calm the fears that press the timid heart. 
Some hope I cherish-^— in your smiles I read 'em-M». 
Whate'er our fautts, your candor can exceed *cm. 

The World comfiared to a S^aoe, * 

ALL the world *s a stage ; 
And all the men and women merely players. 
They have their exits and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time, plays miuiy parts ; 
i acts being sfevbn ages ; — At first, the infant, 
wling and puking in the nurse's arms.— 
d then, the whining school-boy, with Tiis satehely 
' shining morning face, creeping like SUiUti, 
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. liwillingly to school.— And then the loTer, 
S..;hing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 
yi ide to his mistress' eye-hrow.— Then, a soldier, 
^ U of strange oaths, and bearded like the purd ;, 
y ilous in honor ; sudden and cjuick in quarrel ; 
St 3king the bubble repuution, 
E\en in the cannon's mouth.— And then the justice 
In fcir round body, with good capon lined— 
V ith eyes severe and beard of formal cut I V ^ 

1 I'll of wise Jaws and modem instances ; • s 

' d so he plays hi* part. —The sixth age shifts 
" the lean and slipper'd pantaloon ; 
' ith^ppctacles on nose and pouch on side ; 
3 youthful hose well sav'd, a world too wide 
T his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voic^jr 
jming again towards childish treble, pipes 
id whistles in his sound.— -Last scene of all, 
hat ends this strange eventful history, 
second cliildishness, and mere oblivion $ 
OS teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, suns every thing;- 

COLUMBUS TO FERDI^TjlJsrD, 

tLuMBUS nuas a considerable number of years engaged in soliciteiig 
'he Court of Spain to fit him outj in order to discover a neto conti" 
nent, -which he imagined existed somewhere in the vsestem parts of 
the ocean. During his negotiation^ he is supposed to have adc^est-^ 
ed king Ferdinand in the.o/lowing itamas .•— 

ILLUSTRIOUS Monarch of Iberia's soil^ 
Too long I wait permission to depart : 

Sick of delays, I beg tliy listening ear — 
! Shme forth the patron and the prince of art^ 
|. While yet Columbus breathes the vital air, 
r Grant his reciuest to pass the western main j 

Resei've this glory for thy nutive soil, 
I And what must please Ihee mpre — for thy own reiglv. 
j. Of this huge globe how small a part we know — 
i Does heaven their worlds to western suns deny ? 
j How dispropc^tioned to the mighty deep, 

The knds that yet in human prospect lie ! 
i Does Cynthia, when to western skies arrived, 
\ S] id her sweet beam upon the barren main, 
I A ne*ei allume with midnight splendor, she* 
I T native diaicing on the lightsome green ? 
[ *' 'd the tast circuit of the world contai^ 
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. • istes of ocean, and such scinty land ? 
son's voice that bids me think not so ;- 
.: more nobly of th* Almighty hand. 
• ' V D fidr lamp trace half the circle round 
.:M t the waves and monsters of tlie seas ? 
— »• there must bey^ond the billoviy waste^ 
and men, and animals, and trees, 
.:mitdng fiam« my breast F I spires 
new land amidst the barren waves^ 
falling low, the source of day descends^ 
blue sea his evening visage laveft. 
tills tragic lay, Cordova's sage f* 
I .me shall come, when numerous years dft p&SHf 
iim shall dissolve the band^tliingSf 
: .'* extended region rise at last ; . 

V /- >this shall disclose the mighty land, 
I . <A. away, where none have roved before ; 
i 11 the world's remotest regions be 
• •» r's rock, or Thule's savage Shore.* 
' ' - the theme I languish to depart. 
^- ^ V'' the bark, and bid Cohimbus sailf 

• . s no storms upon th' untrtvell'd Jeep 5 
. f_,,.,ua shall steer, and skill disarm the gale. 
Nor does he dread to lose the intended course^ 
Though fvir from land the reeling galley $tray, 
And skies above, and gulphy seas below 
Be the soie object seen for many a day. 
Thiik not that n£.ture has unveill'd in vain 
The mystic magnet to the mortal eye, 
So late'hj.^we the guided needle plann'd 
Only to ^[||^e!<ec\th our native sky ? 
Ere this was found the ruling power of alV 
Found for our use an ocean in the land^ 1 

Its breadth so small we could not wander long. 
Nor long be absent from the neighboring strand. 
Short w. 8 toe toiirsciu^d guided by the stars ; 
But stars no more shall point our daring way ; 
The Bearshall'sink, and every guard ba drovni*dj 
And great Arcturus sQarce escape the sea. 

When southward we shiill steer — O grant my wisS^ 
Supply the bark, and bid Columl>ussail ; 
He dreads no tempest on the untravell'd deep, 
Reason shall steer, and skill disarm the gale. 
^ Seneca, the poet, native of Cordova, in S|^^ifc 
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